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| The | meaning of the 
=| prefix “Vi. 


ANY of our English words beginning 
with “Vi” are taken from the Latin 
caf  ¢ vi,” signifying energy, strength, force, power, 
might, efficacy. Such words as vigour, vitality, 
vivacity, virility, and Vi-Cocoa form a quintette 
illustrating the idea of fulness of life in its 

various aspects. 
VI-COCOA, therefore, mzans “ Energy a 
f Cocoa-—that is to Say, it is a Cocoa that 
differs from ordinary Cocoas in its life-sustaining and preserving and strength- 
giving properties. As a Cocoa it is a beverage unequalled by any other 
Cocoa for richness of flavour and delicious taste. But it is much more. 
Vi-Cocoa contains properties that are found in no other Cocoa—properties 
that give stamina, strength, endurance } properties that justify its appellation 


of Vi-Cocoa. 


‘Won’t you try a cup of Vi-Cocoa Gacday ad 
_ “notice the difference”? All grocers and stores 
s sell. Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets and in 9d. and 1/6 tins. 
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A Pleasant Way to Health 


No special diet—noe drugs—no less of time—just a glass 


This well- 
known stand- 

ard aperient 
gently stimulates 
the liver, the body’ s 

filter. 

With this important organ 
working properly the blood 


restored. Sound, rcfreshing sleep, 

’ aclear brain, a hearty appetite and a 
good digestion are sure to follow. 

Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ nevér causes griping or 
weakening effects. The safest and best tonic 

and digestive regulator. 


Prepared only by J.C. ENO Ltd.,‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores Everywhere. 


ef sparking: retresiing, pertying. o He - 


becomes pure, the nerves nor- ° 
mal, the impoverished. tissues . 


The Bulgar. 


THE SECRET OF HIS MARVELLOUS POWERS OF 
FIGHTING AND ENDURANCE. 


Metchnikoff stated that the acid in the Milk and Cheese eaten 
by Bulgarians produced a uation of healthy men and women, 
living to a vigorous old age ;, this war proves that Metchnikoff 
was right. 

The effect of the Bacillus Bulgaricus of Massol on your system 
is wonderful in its health and strength giving. properties. If 
you want to conquer in the battle of life, make St. Ivel Lactic 
Cheese a part of your daily diet ; it contains large quantities of 
the Bacillus Bulgaricus of Mas sol in an active state, and it com- 
bats all influences within the system inimical to health. It is 
digested without effort—the whole of its beneficial influence is 
absorbed by the system. Medical men-state*that it is, im fact, 
a valuable aid to digestion. It contains organic phosphates, 
the elements of which enable the body to rebuild itself, and to 
withstand the wear of work, weariness and worry. 


When buying Lactic Cheese, be sure tospecify St. Ivel Lactic although I’m a fighting man myself, I don’t approve «! 
Cheese; the word “lactic” applied to some cheese is a mis- in the House. But if I had to be the head of the (ov: 
nomer, and the public cannot be warned too strongly against conscription would be my chief aim. I would rais« ‘! 

Tsuch. There are many varieties of lactic Acid cultures, but the fighting ~force in the world, and Ivelcon would © 
pure culture of the Bacillus Bulgaricus of Massol is the only Ivelconscripts fit to fight Germ or Germany. ne “ 
one recommended by Professor Metchnikoff, and other leading no opposition from the Opposition, as all ee ll a 
authoritics. pleasure for their Prime Minister of Health—Iveleon. 


GHEESE 


PICs 


IVEL-CONJECTURES 


IF LORD ROBERTS. WERE PRIME MINISTi. 
‘**Shouldn’t like the job—too many suffragettes al 


IVELCO 


ST. IVEL CONSOMMe. 
“The nicest beef-beverage.” 


Sold in cubes—one cube to a large cup. Six cubes 6:1 
50 eubes 3s. 6d. By all grocers, chemists, an‘! =! 
St. Ivel Ltd., Yeovil. 
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GREAT DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZLS uN BRS NUN SUR. 


The (Jorld’s 
Best @lories 


For Young Moth-ers. 

Tx the literary columns of a contem there 
has bccn a discussion recently on library catalogue 
blunders and mistakes made in ordering books by 
their titles. : 

Only one of the instances scems really new. It 
is the case of a small boy who eollected moths and 
was in search of a text-book on the subject. After 
studying the catalogue of the local library for some 
time he applied for and obtained a book which, 
he thought, would be the very thing he wanted. 

It was “ Dr. Blank’s Advice to Young Mothers ” ! 


Up-to-date. 

A Liverroou inspector of schools is telling of 
an amusing reply he got-from a third-sta 
scholar during a Bible lesson. 

‘The class had been going over the story of 
Juseph and his “coat of many colours,” and the 
inspector asked : - 

“What do you think Jacob would say when he 
saw his young son wearing this many-coloured 
garment?” 

There was a blank silence for a minute, then a 
emall boy ventured to suggest : 

** Please, sir, I expect he would say : ‘ Swank /’” 


The Real Attraction. 

Coxcernina Lord Roberts, whose recent speech 
at Manchester caused such a commotion, a rather 
amusing story comes from Glasgow. 

His lordship had Bee to inspect a certain 
Boys’ Brigade, and the authorities announced that 
they had for sale to the relatives and friends of the 
boys, a number of tickets which would entitle the 
holders to a good view of the proceedings. At 
the last moment, however, owing to illness, Lord 
Roberts was unable to fulfil his engagement and 
there was a severe slump in the sale of tickets. 

After the announcement had been made one 


wane orm 


Tricks and Puzzles 
for Christmas 
4 Partics. 
The Editor will give 28, 6d. each week for th 
best paragraph accepted for this column. One of 
the famous PW. ceuvniog will be awarded for any other 
peresfare peng oor is more nen oes sneer ofa 
vragra u e NKERYE we awa 
ike reais whose pe ate was received first. “QQ 
The half crown prize thls week has been awarded to 
Mr. H. F. Birdwood, Park Hospital, Hither Green, S.E. 
NOT VERY DIFFICULT. 
My first is in score, but not in rare ; 
My next is in apple as well as in pear ; 
My third is in cart, but not in wheel ; 
My fourth is in cotton, but not in reel. 
In black is my fifth, though not in grcen 3 
My sixth is in picture, but not. in sercen ; 
My seventh is in hill, but not in dale ; 
My eighth is in road, but not in rail; 
My last is in round, but not in tower ; 
And my whole is a sweet-smelling tower. 
Solution on third column. 


STRIKE A_ LIGHT. 

Tis is a game intended principally for the 
stronger sex. Two boys should be selected from 
the party and made to knecl on the floor facing ong 
another at such 
a distance that 
they can just 
touch finger-tips 
by stretching out 
their arms, 

One of them is 


the other a match. Each player is now to take hold 
of his right foot with his right hand and endeavour 
to strike the match. This can be done, but it’s not 
easy. 3 


Why should yow receive one of our Christmas hamuoers ? 


small boy s ed the secretary and asked 

tc hn eo ae ate me 
The secreta: , mi: 

the boy was 208 buying the tickets under any 


to know, of course,” he said, “ that Lord 
Roberts will not be at the inspection.” 


“ Aye, but it disna matter,” was the com t 
reply. “ It’s no him they're comin’ to see d _ 
l a 


Evenly Matched. 

“ Lirttz Tuouas,” the Fras apie ——— 

who, at the age of 5 . ing to appear 
as o eesecen® in the Christaras minstre) 
at the London Palladium, has been telling 

some amusing stories of his experiences. 

ig night, hedge _ eadieape trombone 
only eight; which, as it a , 
tet of the minstrels. In spite of its insig- 
nificant size, however, the audience proved very 
exacting and critical, and after the show had 
proceeded for some time amidst a good deal of 
aclee, “ Little Thomas” stepped forward to the 
ootlights. 

ot eatieanen,” he said, “ you don’t seem to be 
satisfied, but I should like to point out that there 
are as many of us as there are of you, and #/ you 
want a little trouble you can have it 1" 

The audience calmed down at once, and the 
performance ended in comparative peace. 


A New Card Suit. 

Sm Frepericx Teeves, the famous su n, 
who has just published a new edition of his k, 
“The Tale of a Field Hospital,” is best: known to 
the public as the man who operated on King 
Edward for appendicitis. After that so many 
people were opcrated on by the King’s surgeon for 
the removal of the appendix that a wit once said, 
referring to his heavy fees, that Sir Frederick had 
carved @ quarter of a million pounds out of the 
stomach of the British public! 

One is reminded of a rather funny story told of 
a bridge party at Windsor Castle some years ago. 

King Edward had as his partner a surgeon who 
specialised in heart troubles, and one of the uther 


A LITTLE CONJURING TRICK. 

AN interesting evening's entertainment can be 
provided with the aid of a pair of scissors, some 
paper, and gum. First make some rings of paper 
about an inch wide and at least 30 inches round. 

Let the first be a plain loop with the join at J. 
The second should have one half turn in it, the 
third one whole turn, and so on. In the figures 


the shaded part indicates une side of the paper to 
make the 


twistin b:\, 3 J 
clear. 

the loops 

aro now 

cut round, 

along the & 

dotted line, 

each will 

produce a = 


different result. The first one, of course, hecomes 
two separate rings. The sccond turns out to be 
one ring twice as big as the original. The third is 
two rings | in each othcr. The fourth is one 
big ring with o kind of knot in it. 

it the second one is again cut it becomes two 
rings, but one is looped tcice in the other, and so on. 


PERSONALITIES, 

Have you played “ Personalities” 2 It is quite 
an amusing game for Christmas parties. The 
hostess, having two packs of cards, sits at the head 
of the table with the guests around. 

She deals one pack of cards equally amongst the 
players, the other pack she places in the centre of the 
table. Drawing one card from this pack, the dealer 
asks some personal question, such as: “ Who is the 
cleverest. person present?” One of the players 
must have a duplicate of the card which has been 


drawn, and he or she must produce it and claim tho. 


personality. These two cards are then placed in a 
separate pte on the table, and it is then the player's 
turn to draw a card from the centre pack and ask a 
question. The one who gets out of cards first wins 
a prize, and the one who manages to keep in longest 
gains the next prize. 

This game causes o great deal of fun, es ially 
when the questioner finds the duplicate card in his 
own hand after perhaps asking: ‘“ Who's always 
got the hump ?” and having to answer : “I have.” 


—— ee 
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two 
had 


layers was Sir Frederick Troyes, jj be 
pay declared trumps fuur times... 
and commenting on this, King Edward ;.,,.' i 
to his $ partoee = 

“It’e rather odd, Mr. ——, that you 2 1 
have to play to hearts so often at night whew ‘ 


have to work at them all day. Now, Trev: j, | 
he added, smiling, “ would rather play to st... 


Playing the Cards. 

ROPRIATBLY enough, with the Hon. 1 
question so much to the front, a newly }.!):. | 
volume of biography gives a good stoi .; \', 
Gladstone and the then Bishop of Pet.:!,.....°, 
the famous Doctor Magee. ak 

The two were dining ther, and Dr. V,- 
in the course of conversation, made it pli; 1)... 
he thought the Government was not a:,» 
nes gears: > 
“IT am afraid, Dr. Magoe,” Mr. Gliudstuo 
remarked, “that, Irishman as you are, you ds) i 

a ve of our method of dealing with Irclay!. 
‘It's not your dealing that f don’t like,’ 114 

Bishop retorted, “so much as your shu/fliny! 


a 


Too Dangerous. 

Roumoor has it that Mr. Whitelaw Reid ¥1i hg 
succeeded as United States Ambassailor in [.:..: }., 
by Mr. William J. Bryan, the famous Ani 
orator, who has once or twice been a candid. 
the Presidency. 

Mr. Bryan was once making an important <}~ ' 
in Texas just before one of these presi | 
elections, and when he sat down a rather |) ! 
woman rushed up and asked permission 1): 
him. As this seems to be a quite ordinary }.:: 
of American politics, both the lady and the avi 
were rather surprised when Mr. Bryan +: i 
the honour. 

Later, some of Mr. Bryan’s supporte:s re: 
strated with him. They pointed out that 1. 
might be offended at his refusal to kiss a lu! . 

“TI can’t help that,” replied Mr. Biv I 
didn’t want to kiss her.” Then, with a s!. =! 
at his wifo, who accompanied him, hie wi! :: 
** And, anyway, I shall only be in Texas « { . 
wherens I shall _be with Mrs, Bryan all my i: : 


JUST LIKE MAGIC, 

TAKE a raw egg and cmpty it by means «/ 
holes. Then, when it is dry inside, fill it a 1. 
full with fine sand, and then with a little whi: ~ x 
fill up the holes. 

When eggs are next 
served for breakfast, 


take your prepared egg 


ven to you. 
You can then announce 
that your egg will obey 
every word you say to 
it. It will stand on the 
edge of a knife or the 
rim of a glass either 
sideways or endways. 

precaution 
you need observe is to : 
tap the imitation egg gently so as to cause t! i 
it contains to settle at the bottom, aml ts. | 4 
will get it to assume any position yeu wi-':. 


TRY THIS ONE. 
Tae sum of four figares in value should !.c 
Above seven thousand nine hundred and ‘'. 3 
But when they are halved you'll see very pl: 
The sum shall be nothing—the mystery ca)" 
Sclution below. 


POINT OF VIEW. 
Tus is the size of the 
pudding, that 
Mother thought she cooked: 
But when Willie’s hungering 
gaze it caught—" 
Well, this is how it looked. 


1 


Solutions. 
NOT VERY DIFFICULT. : 
Tue answer to this is the word ‘‘ Carnation.” 
TRY THIS ONE. feces 4 
THE sum is 8888, which should be written down, :' * 
wiping off the upper or lower part of each of the 's 
there will remain 0000 which is equal to nothin. 
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‘iow. They Began: 


The origin of six of our most popular Yule-tide customs. Plum Duff was first made by a sailor on board ship, while 
a lady in love was responsible for Christmas cards. 


The Christmas | ,,\Wswie 
Ca King of 


Prussia he 
had in his service 
&® young diplo- 
matist who had 
quarrelled with 
his lady-love. 
His _ sweetheart 
was a Berlin lady 
of noble birth, 
and spent many 
a lonely hour 
regretting the tiff 
she had had with 
her lover. 

One Christmas she decided to send him some 
token to show that she had not forgotten her lover. 
She painted a spray of forget-me-nots on a card 
and wrote on it a~“few words, the translation of 
which — 

“May the Christ-child rest in your heart and 
Liing you peace and happiness.” 

‘This she sent on Christmas Eve to the Court by 
a trusted friend. The little card brought about 
the reconcjliation of the two lovers, who were 
uiartied shortly after. 

The year after they were married they told the 
story of how their happiness came about to a few 
intimate friends at Court. The idea caught on, and 
a large number of people sent their best wishes and 
seasonable greetings that Christmas. 

Shortly afterwards printed cards appeared. In 
England the first printed Christmas card was sent 
by the Rev. Edmund Bradley, the famous author 
of “ Verdant Green,” in 1845. A card designed in 
1846 sold a few years ago for £50. 

It was not until 1865 that Christmas card- 
makers began to realise the immediate possibilities 
of the new industry, and it was in that year that 
they began @ keen fight to secure the scrvices of 
arlists and writers of verse. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


s TuE Christ- 
The Se mas tree is 
res not quite so 
ree old as Christ- 
mas, though 
legends of the 
use of the fir tree 
as a decoration 
go far back into 
pagan ages. 

There are 
several stories of 
how the tree as 
we now know it 
began. The most 
beautiful of all 
these stories is 
that of St. Winifred. St. Winifred was an English 
knight, who left Wessex in the eighth century to 
wander through the German forests and preach 
tle gospel of Christianity to all who would listen. 

One bright winter night he was riding through 
8 furest in Saxony with his few followers, when he 
Came upon a group of men and women, worshippers 
of ‘Thor, the god of thunder. They had gathered 
togcther under a great oak to sacrifice a child 
according to their pagan belief. 

_No sooner did St. Winifred come upon the scene 
than he rushed forward, rescued the innocent little ; 
Victim, and with mighty blows chopped down the 
* Thunder-oak.”” 

As the great oak fell, St. Winifred discovered at 
the back of it, standing green and erect, a young 
fir a Turning to those around him he 
Git lts 

From this night this little tree shall be your 
holy tree. It is the wood of peace, for your houses 
are built of it, It is the sign of endless life. for its 
Caves are ever n. It points to Heaven 
qq thall be called the tree of the Christ- 


The Christmas tree was not universal in Eng- 


—Can you tell me in the form of a telegram? Not more than twenty 


land till 1444. A tree was then set up in the 
middle of a pavement and decked with ivy, as 
avell as with other green leaves. From this use 
it was finally taken hack into the house, decorated 
with candles, and eventually with anything that 
glistened and enhanced its Deighinoes 

Tell the story of St. Winifred to the children 
this Christmas when they are dancing round the 
Christmas tree, 


ScANDI- 
NAVIA, the 


is responsible 
for the merry 
custom of kissing 
under the mistle- 
toe. 

Years and 
years and years 
ago, long before 
papers were 
thought of or 
even pennies to 
buy them, there 
lived a god 
named ___ Balder. 
He was the god of eloquence and poetry. 

The mother of Balder was Ireycr, the Venus 
of the North, and so fond was she of her son that 
she asked all the things on carth and in the water 
never to do him any hamn. 

But she forgot to ask the misiletoe ! 

Loake, the Spirit of Evil, and the enemy of 
Balder, discovered this, and he induced one of his 
hirelings to shoot Balder dead with an arrow made 
from the despised mistletoc. | 

Now, the god of poetry was a great favourite 
with all the other gods and goddesses, and their ; 
tears and lamentations were so great at his death | 
that the head of them all took compassion and | 
restored Balder to life again. 

Freyer was given tho mistletoe to guard and 
keep ever after. The little plant with its white 
berries thus became the emblem of love instead of 
death, in token of which all who passed bencath 
its bough, which the goddess held in her hand, 
saluted her with a tender kiss. 

Now all lasses are Freycrs ! 


‘ In the 
Christinas aia dys 
y OXCS Masses were 
~~ said for 
almostevery- 
thing. Whenever 
a ship sailed, for | 
example, the | 
priest put up a 
box which was j 
not opened till | 
the ship had re- 
turned from its | 
adventurous voy- | 
age. Into this ; 
box were placcd 
contributions from the people. The Mass at that 
time was called Christ's ‘iass, the box, the Christ 
Mass Box. Servants uscd to get what was called | 
“box money,” that they might be able to contribute 
to the Christ Mass Box. 

That is ote origin of the Christmas box, but it 
is a doubtful one. Var more likely is the origin 
traced Lack to the carliest Roman Christianity. 

Seryius Tullius begaa the custom in the Roman 
Empire of ccleliating the beginning of the year by 
erecting an altar in every village where the people 
could give money. 

Tho receptacles for money were boxes made of 
pottery. ‘These boxes were opened and the money 
distributed among apprentices, Naturally, the 
day on which the money was divided became 
k2own as Boxing Day. 


2 


F No Christ- 
mas on 
_ board ship 
is Christmas 
without ‘ plum 
duff,” but few 
poe how the 
amous puddin, 

began. : 

Many, many 
years ago, as they 
say in the story 
books, an English 
brig in the South 
Pacific en- 
countered a scries 
. of awful hurri- 
canes. On Christmas Day an unusually heavy sea 
swept away a hen-coop on deck containing a few 
chickens. When the cook saw the Christmas dinner 
going he made a frantic dive across the slippery 
deck to save it. Another wave caught him and the 
hen-coop, and neither were seen again. 

This misfortune not only left the crew without 
a Christmas dinner, but without anyone to cook 
a dinner at all. They determined at all costs, 
however, to have a big udding for Christmas, 
and drew lots as to who should be cook. 

The choice fell on the boatswain’s mate, an 
Trishman. 

He made a pudding with dough (which, by the 
way. he pronounced ‘“‘duff’’), raisins, and sauce. 
The weather-beaten sailors hailed it with delight. 

“What d’ye call it?’ they asked. 

: Plum duff,” replied the beaming amateur 
COOnk. 

So it became the custom on board ship to have 
a plum duff at Christmas time. 

Sailors at home during the festive seuson 


' quickly demanded the pudding from their wives, 
{ind gradually, in this manner, the cating of a 


Christmas pudding at Christmas time became 
a recognised custom. 


CH IStinaS ant snsther 
Crackers cracker has 


gone, and 

another 
motto and toy has 
come to light. 

The Christmas 

cracker is quite a 
¥ modern invention 
in its present form. 
In its early days 
it had no “ crack,” 
no frillcd edges, 
no toy, and no 
motto. 

In fact, the 
original Christmas cracker came from the old French 
cesaque. A cosaque, literally a sack or packago 
containing something, came into existence in 
1840. 

It was nothing more than a screwed-up picce of 
paper containing sweets. Afterwards it had a very 
roughly frilled edge which had been dipped in somo 
bright-coloured dye. 

Gradually the cosaque became bulkier and bul- 
kier as rival manufacturers put more and more 
sweets into it. Each end was fastened up and 
fringed and it became more like the real 
cracker. 

Then in 1847 a far-seeing man of business Levan 
to make real Christmas crackers in London. He 
had only two small rooms at the start. 

That man was Tom Smith. To-day the firm 
occupies a huge block of fire-proof buildings and 
employs hundreds of hands. 

They search the whole world to get interesting 
knick-knacks and foreign curios to put in their 
crackers. Japan, for example, sends over 
thousands of little native dolls and fans. Cracker- 
filing and making for this Christmas staried last 
January and has been going on all the year, so huge 
is the demand. 


words. De scrious or comic. Cx" 
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The Light Side of Tying the Knot. 
By A REGISTRAR. 

A recistraR of births, deaths, and marriages 
eces a great deal of the tragedy and comedy of life ; 
the comedy naturally centres particularly about 
the marriages. I have had some quaint experiences 
in that line. 

T had not been a full-blown ei i a week (it is 
many years ago now) when a nice-looking servant 
girl came into the office and informed me shyly 
that she wanted to get married. I told her the 
Jength of the notice required, etc,, and began = 
particulars as to her name and so on. Then 
passed to the other party. ‘“ Name?” 

The girl simply looked confused. I repeated the 
question. This time I got the muttered answer : 

“Oh, I don’t care much, I should like George. 
But I thought you would arrange that.” 

When I recovered from my bewilderment I found 
that she was under the impression that a registrar's 
was a sort of matrimonial agency, and that the 
seven-and-sixpenny fee would provide the partner 
as well as the ceremony. 

I told her I should have to leave that part of the 
matter in her own hands. And six months later 
she came back, supplied. 

Tickled the Registrar’s Neck. 

It is astonishing the number of people who regard 
marriage as a huge lark. Registrar-General’s 
instructions are strict to prevent all levity, but 
somctimes furtive tickling and ill-subdued giggling 
aco almost impossible to re 

T have seen a blushing East-End bride so much 
impressed with the solemnity of the occasion that 
she kept tickling the registrar's neck with a peacock 
feather while ho was trying to get her to repeat the 
important words after him. But in this instance a 
rather dazed wedding party found itself in the street 
a few seconds later, wondering what was to be done. 
A registrar has always the arn to refuse to perform 
the ceremony. 

T have lots of times seen a bottle of whisky pressed 
on the registrar, the moment the book was 
signed, in order that he could drink the couple’s 
health. And I have had the curious experience of 
hearing a party of the brid ’s friends burst 
tactfully into the strains of, “She cost me seven- 
and-sixpence. I wish I'd bought a dog!" 

It is curious how many people embark on matri- 
mony without seeming to give a thought to the 
financial side of the matter. Some years ago I was 
about to marry a London factory hand when he con- 
fessed that he had forgotten that there was a fec of 
seven-and-six to pay. He declared he hadn’t got it 
in the world, guv nor. The lady said she run 
to three bob. was a private consultation, and 
then the would-be bridegroom came forward with a 
gu smile of relief, and his watch in his hand. 

ut when he learnt that amateur pawnbrokers 
are liable to appear in the police-court and that I 
did not care for tho risk, the smile came off. And I 
never heard from bride or bridegroom again. 

A Lady Who Didn't Wait. 

Quite the most amazing marriage that ever camo 
under my notice was one in which the bride turned 
up firet alone. Some minutes later came the bride- 
groom. The lady looked at him doubtfully and 
murmured an inquiring word, which I am quite 
sure was his name. He nodded gravely. 


The ceremony went on. When the register had 
becn signed the asked both of us if we had 
finished with her. Then while the brid sat 


waiting for the certificate she departed, bidding us 
both good morning in the most sacenetace tae 
That they had never met before and did not mean 
to meet again I am certain. 


It ma gl “gd people to learn that in some parts 
of London the great majority of marriages are 
between foreigners, who come in hundreds from the 
Continent to London hotels to put in the necessary 
fifteen days’ perf get married, and go home again. 

The reason why London is nowadays used as the 
Gretna Green of the Continent is that in some 
Continental countries all sorts of personal matters 
havo to be made public. Social equality in 
marriage is considered of grest importance in 
Germany, for example. So if a well-born German 
wants to marry a lady whose mother was a washer- 
woman he escapes the ruin of his social career by 
getting married in London. _. 


—To each of the three sendcrs of the best reasons Iw 


Ae ee ee ee ° mi 


The Wail of a Young Rip who 
Had to be Good at Christmas. 
I’m Tommy ; I’m the youngest, 
and supposed to be the 
worst, 5 
And I dunno that they're 
altogether wrong, 
For looking back right through 
the months to January 


First, 
I ain’t been what the Frenchies call tray bong. 
But now I'm just as good as gold; I’m seen, but 
hardly heard. 
“Quite reformed,” the mater says, and wanders 


why. 
Well, I don’t mind giving you the tip, but, mind 
you, mum’s the word !— 
It’s ’cos Christmas is so wonderfully nigh ! 


“T remembah ” (that’s what pa says when he starts 
to spin a yarn) 

That at Easter I got in an awful row; 

Well, I didn’t know ‘twas loaded, but when playing 
in the barn 

Pa’s beastly gun went off and shot the cow. 

But now I'm like those 
young boys you read about 
in books, 

Though it is, I mnst admit, 
an awful 
strain 

To keep in the 
good graces of 
the grown- 
ups—also 
cook’s— 

But, then, 
Christmas- 
time’ll soon Pu’s gun went off and shot the 
be here again! beastly cow. 


I'll own that in the haytime it was me who for a 
joke 
Put frogs inside the big stone jars of beer ; 
I sethes fancy I could guess whose top it was that 
broke 
The great big glass above the chiffonier ; 
And who clipped the mater’s Persian—but that’s all 
forgotten now 
Lord Fauntleroy’s not in the street with me ; 
I’m a perfect little anget with a halo round my brow, 
For Christmastime is coming, don’t you sce ? 


I'll confess it was this angel who at Shrimpville-on- 
the-Shore ; 
Put starfishes in Auntie Betty’s bed ; 

I also rigged the nochy tap above the schoolroom 


oor 
Which drenched with ink old 


Whackem’s shiny head ; 
the snuff inaide the hymn- 
books — wasn't 
that a blessed 
4) === lark !— 
‘i { Can I squeeze out 
Ht just one sad, 
repentant tear? 
I must keep up the 
ange -ehild, 
as I 


‘ 
% 


This angel 


Auntie 


t starfishes in 
etty’s bed. 


'T’ain’t all marmalade, I tell you, doing th ) 
kid like this ; he ee 
The “mother's darling” lay’s a rotten act; 
But I keep a clean, cherubic face for visitors to kiss, 
And it takes a bit of doing, that’s a fact. 
But when I’ve bagged my presents, won’t I make 
Thong - just - . ; 
ough at present I'm off eve: ing that’s wrong, 
And I'll see it to a finish—yes, Task if I bust S 
Only Christmas, dear old Christmas, roll along ! 
Sruarr Furniss. 
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| 
King George Personally Selects the G; te 
7 Sends Away. Gifts te 

Every Christmas a regular interchanz. ,.; 
takes place _ between all reigning “Biase 
sovereigns. Their presents are sent by oo 
messengers from each sovereign to the court 
brother monarchs and their consorts, Al), 
days before Christmas two messenger: ; 
Buckingham Palace with King George's Ch:; 
gifts to his brother monarchs. - 

Two or three weeks before Christmas > | 
number of articles of various kinds are se; j 
different West End shops to Buchirgham |.) 
from which the King sclects his gifts for hi. | ; 
sovereigns, . 

cri | the articles sent to King Cone. 
o val for this purpose are gold cigar)... 
elaborately and most eae rely bound ins. 
a large assortment of jewellery, many vars! Pho: 
of the most valuable china, walking stick: ). 
mounted amber pipes, and many vther aii! ., 
great value. 

The King’s present last year to the Emp: 
Germany was a gold cigar box, with the En... < 
initials on the cover in diamonds, surmounte:} i}, :' 
Imperial Crown. This box cost two hu! 
guineas. 

A Stick for the Tsar of Pussiz. 

The King’s present to the Tsar two years. + 
an ivory walking stick, with a crooked haw); 
the finest 24-carat gold. This stick had is): . 
curious history. It was purchased from ad! 
rare antiquities and works of art by a2 '-- 
of the Royal Household on behalf of His V3} :+ +. 

Subsequently the King made the ri..." 
discovery that the stick had once bee ji s+ 
possession of Peter the Great, and King (:.- 
once decided to present it to the head of th: ; 
reigning House of Russia, and accordingly ~ |. 

a Christmas gift to the Tsar, who was imi, 
to receive so interesting an heitlooru of 1: 
ussian Royal House. 

The King also always sends a valualile ju- +! 
jewellery, such as a diamond brooch or | +: '!::! 

acelet, to the consort of each sover i. \ 
present to a consort of a sovereign is sent. 1 1! 
way, in the names of the King and Quees, hut! 
eo for a monarch are sent in the King’s mimes... 
To each present is attached a card on wiih i: 
Penwith» Coe from G R. and J 

‘With gree m Geo . and J,” 

When the t is for din conort of amon 
the words: “ From George and Mary ” are pi 
on the card, and the letters “R. and 1.” °° 
omitted. 

Presents Sent by King’s Messenge::. 

The King and Queen devote an entiie eve: 
some weeks before Christmas to selectins ‘ 
gifts for forei 
articles sent to Buckingham Palace on appro. «i! 
set out on two tables in the Bow Room on ti: 


ogy 


monarchs, All the vol: !: 


floor, and the total value of these articles must. 


into many thousands of pounds. A sii) 
es their Majesties on their tour cf i}. -- 


accom 

tion of the valuables set out on the tallies. ii os 
each present is selected the secretary writt: ©)’ 
card the name of the monarch to whom it is tv © 


sent, which he places beside the selectcd gift. 


When all the gifts have been selected a Ii: :f 
them is made out by the King’s private scr’). 
which is sent to the two King’s messengers \3}:) :1'" 
to bear them to their various destinations, 91! | 
messengers are warned to be ready to stu: .: @ 


specified hour. . 

The gifts are very carefully packed onl 
carpenter’s staff at Buckingham Palace. | 
gift is placed 


in a specially made mahogany: " 


lined with gold paper, and the only materia!s | 


in the packing are gold and an exqus: 
soft ao beautifully pee of cotton-w« 
Directly the King has selected the Royal p" 
for foreign monarchs, the remainder of the °: 
sent to Buckingham Palace on approve! 


promptly returned to the various tradesnie) * 


sent them ; the ; 
the end of the month when the ordinary how: 
accounts are settled. : . 

One way and another King George's (hh! 
gifts to foreign monarchs cost His Maj: ty « 
£1,500 per annum. 


ill award a Hamper. Mark postcards “ Wire.” (See pic! 


purchased articles are pail 5 
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ore ig oe i in re in the largo ; 
ariel yy the side of the fire. Tho Pal : 
large parlour, only used on funereal and Wet rS Wet 
othes solemn festivities, had been swept 
and ed till even Mrs. Burridge, 


who had the keenest eye of any housewife 

in the neighbouring country towns, could aur! 

ctect nothing more to do. ‘ ‘ 
Eliza Ann, a bright young maiden sida pe? 

of fifty who had been in the service of 

Mra. Burridge for some twenty odd 


years, g round the room proudly 
as she placed the best footstool forhce A Tale of a 
mistress. . Yuletide Gathering. 


Mrs. Burridge drew her lips severely 
together. sen knew ried to keep 
inexperient servants in their places cven when administering praise. “ 
this fos you, Eliza Ann—in time you'll get to do things as Ti ete =e 

as ed ee eer soon ane mum,” said Eliza Ann. 

“Yes; and I’ ank you and Jane to be ready in the passa, 
hats 7 the ines upstairs. You'll tell horn thik my fukin.” ae “ 

“They'd none of them be expecting you to risk your di 
ina draught,” interposed Blea kan, ld - benietcatim, by seeding 

hee And no flirting with young men in the passage. You'll stand well cleat of the 
mistletoe. It’s a silly custom hanging it, but Mr. Burridge always liked it.” 

Mrs. Burridge glanced at the portrait of her late husband. Mr. Burridge 
looked out from a decoration of laurel Icaves in rather shamefaced fashion. The 
wttist had admirably rendered in his countenance the tedium induced by wearing 
sunday clothes on a week-day whilst he sat for his picture. 

_ Mrs. Burridge had been a widow for thirty years, but it was an understood 
thing amongst all her acquaintances that she still pined for Mr. Burridge. ‘Though 
a4 Ginonignd - fact ee ua frond her eo with remarkable calm and had worked 
the farm withean ability and success her rather idle husban 

A double knock came at the door. accniacaeemesiias 

ue Don’t h , Eliza Ann,” said Mrs. Burridge. ‘‘ That will be Ezra Burridge. 
= a we ly to say something nasty about his cousins. He needs keeping 
in place. 

The front door was opened, and Mrs. Burridge heard her affectionate ne 
be hrrvaeg os — how a Oy rg aunt ? ester, I ope.” ae 

e you hope!” thought Mrs. Burridge. ‘ You'd li 
deg aunt's wl red ou i" ig g ou'd like to hear your 

e next ute Ezra Burridge burst into the room. “A Me i 
to you, Aunt! And how's the igabeae ? Dear me, dear me!” cabal 

“The lumbago’s better,” said Mrs. Burridge. ‘I’m good for twenty years 
vet, rneel , 

“ Thirty, forty, I ’ope,” replicd Ezra, striving to make his tones rin, 

“s What should I do without "my dear aunt ?” ee 

“You'd manage all right!” replied Mrs. Burridge drily. ‘“ Who's that 
Es at the door? I expect it’ll be your sister Sue. Go and Ict tho dear 
gi . é 

“ But first, Aunt, let me give you this ’am. Though it’s bringing coals 
Newcastle to bring ’ams to son, Tope you'll . ie : 
like it. It if ain’t equal to your own, don’t 
blame me. There ain’t any one in the 
county whose ’ams can touch yours.” 

“Thanks !’ said Mrs. Burridge. ‘I'll try 
it, Ezra, and if it isn’t as good as it should 
he it'll do for sandwiches at the school New 
Year — . I generally give thema’am. But 
that dear sister of yours'll be waiting.” 

Mrs, Burridge smiled as her nephew went 
unwillingly to let his sister in. 

_ “He don’t fancy me calling her a dear 
cirl,” she thought. ‘“ No more she is. She’s 
on the make, same as ’im.” 

Susan Stocks and her husband came into 
the room with looks of devotion on their faces. 
In either hand Mr. Stocks held a large bottle. 

“Why, Aunt,” exclaimed Mrs. Stocks, 
“how well you're looking.” 

“ More eee than ever,” said Mr. 

erry Christmas to you, 


We've brought you some of our raspberry 

A Stocks brightly. ‘‘ You 

you liked my raspberry vinegar 
g else I et 


said Mrs. Burridge. ‘‘ If you broke one of 
them this carpet’d be ruined, and I only had it 
tive years after I was married. Yes, Susan, I 
like ‘to have some spare raspberry vinegar in 
the ’ouse. If any of the cartmen get sore 
throate it’s useful. Of courso I always have 
my own make for visitors. I can trust my 


r vin ed 
ire Beni beamed in the background 
as he heard his sister snubbed. 

“IT don’t know why you're leaving that 
door open, Ezra,” said Mrs. Burridge promptly. * unless you want my lumbago 
worse on Christmas Eve.”” 

“ Dear me, ow thoughtless some folks are,” said Mr. Stocks, ; 

B “You didn’t shut the door yourself for that matter,” continued Mrs 
urridge. : 

“ All come now, I suppose,” ssid Mr. Stocks, in @ cheerful voice. 

e “There's Jane and Samuel Carter to come. We can't have supper without 
em.” 

“T don’t want to find fault,” said Ezra Burridge, “ but it’s very unreasonable 
of ‘em to keep you waiting, Aunt.” 

“ Almost insultin’,” agreed Mr. Stocks. 


“ 


each containing a plump 


Sam's never one to neglect his farm-work,” replied Mrs. Burridge. You'll 
not find any of his cows dying through not being properly looked after. 

This allusion to a past misfortuno of Ezra Burridge’s checked all further 
conversation on the subject. Ezra Burridge remained silent till Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter came, 


100 of these Splendid 
Christmas Hampers, 


turkey, a pound of sausages, a 
alb, Christmas pudding, a rich Christmas cake, a jar of Joe's cot, that was, down. Put it to air in 
a delicious box of chocolates, the kitchen. Get the best small blankets 


mincemeat, a box of crackers, ) 
onds, are being given away out of the second chest in my room and put 


and some muscatels and alm r iv 
as tog ten wok in all ereyey Competitions, and 
i i ontest on , : 
being nrepeeal by Messrs. tipton’s Ltd., and are of the out of mine. And be quick about it.” 
best quality throughout. 
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“Weill, well,” began Mra. Burridge, 


‘it’s nice being kept waiting on Christmas 
Eve.” 


Ir, “The animals must be fed proper, 
8 Aunt,”’ replied Mr. Carter. 

“Yes,” interposed Mrs. Stocks, “ what- 

lav ever happens to your poor Aunt kept 
S waiting longer for her supper than any 
A ae animal.” 

, “Susan Stocks,” commanded Mrs. 
Burridge, ‘don’t you go comparing mo 
to animals. There are limits, and there's 
By VERNON respect due even to an old aunt.” 

{ RALSTON. The other nephews and nieces (with 
= the exception of Mr. Stocks) all murmured 

F horror at Susan Stocks’ manners. Mrs. 
Burridge glanced round them, and promptly gave them a set-back by 
remarking, ‘ Well, there’s a bit of supper waiting. Susan, dear, give me your 
arm to 'elp me into the next room.” 

For some minutes the _o and nieces gave themselves up to fervent 
admiration of their Aunt’s well-spread table. 

Mrs. Burridge looked round with a kind of grim gratification. 

ef Never secn a surleey cooked like that before, haven’t you, Jane Carter ? 
Well, in my young days I was taught how to cook, and I've not forgotten it yct. 
There’s some can ncither learn nor remember.” 

“If she cooked turkeys till the crack o’ doom,” interposed Ezra Burridge, 
“ she'd never get one done as well as this.” 

‘** Look here,” an Mr. Carter angrily, “I'll thank you to be making no 
remarks about my wife’s ei, Ezra.” 

“Now, now, you two,” said Mrs. Burridge. “‘ If there's one thing worse than 
bad cooking it’s bad temper. Quarrel as much as you like outside—disgraceful 
as it is between relations—but not at my table. I won't ’ave it.” 

Gradually, under tho influence of the good fare, the nephews and nieces settled 
down to comparative friendliness. Ezra Burridge hit upon the brilliant idca 
of abusing the one nephow who was not present. 

“TI did think that Joe Willis'd ’ave been here to-night,” he began. =‘ (‘on- 
sidering that he was your youngest sister's only child, and that you brought him 
up, he might just have run over to pay his respects on Christmas Eve.” 

# *¥ said Mr. Carter, “it’s a guilty conscience that keeps him away.” 

As their wealthy Aunt did not express disapproval of the new topic the ni-ccs 
leapt into the discussion. 

** What a terrible blow it must have been to you, Aunt, when you heard he was 
marrying a girl out of a refreshment bar. I couldn't sleep for nights after for 
thinking of your ‘urt feclings,” said Mrs. Stocks, 

“If L met ‘im I should want to give ’im one on the nose,” broke in Fura 
Burridge indignantly. ‘‘ Going off and getting married without even telling the 
Aunt who'd brought him up. And why did he do it? Because he knew ‘is -\unt 
with her good judgment’d disa ators. . 

* He &a consult me and I di disapprove,” said Mrs. Burridge. ‘I told him 
straight that no wife out of a refreshment room’d ever darken my doors. He's 
made his bed, has Joe, and he must lie on it.” 

Just at that moment there came a kaock 
at the front door. 

They heard the door open and Eliza Ann's 
exclamation of surprise, then Joe Willis 
came in with e bundle. 

Mrs. Burridge turned very white. 

* Look here,” said Ezra Burridge, rising 
to his fcet, ‘‘ I'll protect my Aunt whatever 
Ido. How dare you come *ereafter the way 
you've treated ‘er—when she’s forbidden 
you the ‘ouse, too?” 

“Shame on you, young man,” said 
Mr. Carter. 

“Aunt,” said the young man, ‘ Mall 
dicd last week. I’ve sold all up. I’m going 
to Canada. I don’t expect you to forgive 
me, though I did nothing wrong, but I want 
you, for old times’ sake,to look after my baby 
boy for me.”’ 

Mrs. Burridge gasped for breath. 

Mrs. Stocks laughed hysterically. “* Did 
youever!” 

Mrs. Burridge drew herself up haughtily 
in her chair and called “ Eliza Ann.” 

“That's right—have him shown out 
again,” said Ezra Burridge triumphantly. 

Eliza Ann came trembling into the 
room. 

“Go into the far garrct and get Mastcr 


them to the fire. Boil some milk at once, 
628. The hampers are 2 and puta fire in the little bedroom opening 


As Eliza Ann dartcd from the room 
Mrs. Burridge turned to her nephw “ Give 
me the little chap, Joe. Why, he’s curly 
hair the same as you had. And don’t talk to me about going to Canada. If I've 
got to look after your boy A lhe got to look aftermyfarm. Idon't care if you've 
taken twenty passages. You go out and tell those idle girls to put a fire in your 
old bedroom at once. You know your room.” 

Mrs. Burridge gazcd round the civcle of appalled nophews and nieces. “* And 
as you've all had your supper you'd better go home. I can’t have a lot of clatter 
about the house when thero’s a young baby in it. Good night and a Mcrry 
Christmas to you.” 

Mra. Burridge sat in the kitchen, forgetful of lumbago, supervising the bathing 

ofatiny baby. As she reproved Eliza Ann for her scandalous lack of know!s!40 
of infant training, sho saw on the dresser a ham and two bottles of raspberry 
vinegar. 
“Eliza Ann,” said Mrs. Burridge severely. ‘' Take those things down to the 
Rectory first thing in the morning with my compliments, and say I've sent “em for 
the poor. The only Christmas present I fancy of the lot is the one that Joes 
brought me.” 


The staff of ‘“‘ Pearson’s Weekly’? have decided to give the Editor a nice Christmrs present. =a 


WEEK ENDING 


§98 a Dec 7 say 


CLOSING DATE FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13th. 


£250 A WEEK 


OFFERED IN s 


FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 


FOOTER FACTS & FANCIES, 
, ee ow sie arieog” 3 
HARD WORK FOR THE PROFESSIO:: 7: 
AT YVULETIDE. 
“Curistmas comes but once a year, and whi 
comes it brings = cheer,” runs the old couplet, | 


unfortunately are exceptions, and tho | 
fessional footballer is one them. Whilo «:: . 


le are enjoying themselves he is hard at work. 
i C) football pro. rather looks upon the, fe-i) 6 
season as a time when he will be called upon to ;:: 
in extra matches, and spend an enormous amoun: 


NO GOALS REQUIRED. NO ENTRY FEE, |Sarsatewteaies omer 
WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO men, and they know how much the public lov. ;., 


On the entry form below you will find the memes of clubs taking part in matches to be played on 
Saturday, December 14th. : 

"Yeu uate first of all to make yourself acquatated with the recerds and capabilities of the various clubs, and 
decide in each case which club you think will wia. Thea draw a line in ink through the name of the club which you 
believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will resalt.in a drew, then leave is names of a 

bs whose i 1 in the English or no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-deliv: 
Pe tna lemmas aad tx fae. ci tn plepaciag your of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting will 


watch a game of football on a Christmas mornin: :; | 
on a Boxing Day afternoon, and so they wel, 
the arrangement of matches on these days, feeling «... 
that the coffers of the various clubs will be am:.', 
replenished. 
Foothali on Christmas Day? 
The festive season, however, hardly ever c...,.: 


forecasts ould be to keep a record of not be aecepted as proof of receipt. round without the of the question, “Sh..'j 
their out hen before you, The names of the players in| 9, The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY does not | ¢ootball be played pny elie Oe pail it ’ 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t already assume any responsibility for any alterations that may | 1.13) amount of croaking goes on, that on this acc. 
a a : 1 ly interested be made in the fixtures givenintheentryform. — | wo are going to perdition. But it should not 1}: : 
sn there are many thousands of people to keenly interested | 10. No correspondence will be entered into in connection | gotten that the game of football does an inn. 
ot ean player are brown to'thare, ead tha matehes in n = andr and pax gee a may | "mount of good in these days which cannot reail,’ 

i gaged ch interest to th - the pabbsh oon » ani realised 
les ea tas tale paper i & the « ansiery voslen oe enter on this understanding only. . ' Thousands who would, perhaps, lounge abou: 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in | 12. No eoupon bearing an address in Scotland will be | streets or idle their time away in gambling ot 
exercising their skill in . ing which they think ee be etigible for this competition. sort or another are led to sport Bee einib sixpen 
the victorious teams; but to others, not conversant with supporting one of Bri is roost noble paatines, 
the clubs and the players =F err rena suggest st Cut Out Coupon and Post to Us Unfolded. "Bome "player stone conecentoas Fern — 
t Apelor i i ‘oot on Christmas and thes .: 
helpful. ‘The competitor who will gain is not the reader | Deargon'’s Football Contest ) | Fontraliy respocted by tho directors of the cin’ 
a be pee ine of the tee which the players Clon Fleming, of Swin: -. 
on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams engaged. $ No. 15. : oe oe 

It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary to layed on Saturday, Dec. 14th. and Bridgett, late of Sunderland, and now of »» 4 
exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. Matches to be playedo i: Shields, are but two examples of thiz. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club. For 


4 a q ie a draw don’t cross out either. Christmas “Form.’’ 
Manchester City wv Blackburn When it is considered that practically even, + > 

As a help and guide to the exercise et yent Gradford City vw Derby County in the three principal leagues will be called 1). 

. ay po reea's 4 Woolwich Arsenal v Tottenham Hotspur take part in four matches in about seven ¢. 

aual,” price 34. (or free 4d. from the wv Middlesbrough Z ising if ti di : 

Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), in Chelsea will not be rising if some extraordinary rw. 

which willbe found complete faformation regard- Oldham Athletic w Notts County of form take place, and some astonishing se: 

settee ef ‘correnpousiag “Teague, matches played United w Aston Villa run up, which will add to the reputation of an «! 

season Boiton Wanderers v sensational goal-scorin; g season. 

san Semaine rarer Se Seemed Ph eitataya ete een caus conceit bes 

1 ; E ju e! 8c e oals against St: 
CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS |) Fer... unitoa uv manchester United | | ;reficld Wednceday soored eight goale navinst 

MUST COMPLY. Hull City v Wolverhampton Wan. Villa six against Oldham Athletic. All these m.': 

1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose | § Huddersfield Town =v Blackpoot took place on the grounds of the first-named «/. 
must be crossed out. Where you forecast a draw w Rorwioh City but perhaps the biggest rise of all was the vi’ 
don’t cross out either. West Ham United wv Swindon Town of Bolton Wanderers over Sheffield United by : .¢ 

2. Each entry form must bear the usual signature of the |) Merthyr Town v — clear goals at Bramall Lane. 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not be |} Goventry City v Athietio 

‘ itten bh adgesnee $e Si os Soave ares alone The Trainer's Lot is Not a Happy 01°! 

s com rm ve or her re F a se 
Unless this oomaidiom is al with the competitor The duties of a trainer to a League club pitas ete 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 1 to abide by the decision in and difficult at the best of times, but only tho- od 

4 m you have filled up the entry form, cut it out |{ ., Neate 's Weekly” and to accept P as and have been t! the mill know what an any: 
and place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of salepiede this leowh and I agree to < | time is the between Christmas and New \: : ; 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, | ( J enter lp pee + Anes Person's} | A8y- 

Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 15” in abide by t conditions When one considers the at which Le. 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a ponny stamp. Weekly. matches are now conducted, and the amount of ¢:..' 
idee Decker is not later than first post which every player must expend in the coursy | 

5. Only onée.coupon may bewent by each reader. single match—even in one League genie per i 

6. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor the expenditure of physical effort must be eno" 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- when clubs call upon their players to take 
ing what proves to be the correct result of all the four or five matches in the ) of about seven : 
pre vo Js the aut of a tie this Fos will on the men in Spade, Sa ince veal i et 

ided, e event of two or more matches not mate a amount of skill and j 
being played, the £260 will not be awarded. RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST NO. 11 eT ee roll ied ag pen le et 

7. Should no competitor give the correct results of all Matehes played on Saturday, Nov. 16th. at this season of the year. 
the matches played, will be awarded to the In this contest the prize of 225 has been awarded to 
competitor spe — the entry Aes ealgeanne = ae ge 1 rip ists Bri Sane How the Teams Fare. 

test number orrect results. In the even aliw one error on en form. i: 
Ce the cum will be divided. Blackburn Rowe match, having been abandoned, was not Players are not allowed much latitude i the bi 

8 The Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY will aceept ! taken into consideration. season, and once the team is got together | 

DBP DBPL OA A 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


to Christmas Day, they are seldom allowed t» : 
up again until r all the holiday engagemen' 
Their bill of fare is always of a Christmassy | 


“PASTE” CONTEST. I, T. M. Smith, 17 Herriet St., Peiaketie ds, seer and hardly any restrictions are placed upon the: 
T * f fi hilli h offered f th Mrs A. E. Tay "° Heather-benk, Alderholt, lisbury. . 1 m' ments are pri: 
gir eee, ooh ere ee Fie “vFrm Go i as ee 


her lover when ehe discovers that the engagement ring 
ehe juet received is composed of brags an: 

The following were the prizewinners : 

H, H. son, Croft Top, Out Lane, Hudderefield; 
3. H. Foreman, 80 Blackfriars Rd., Portemouth. 

“MOTTO” CONTEST. 
The prizes of five shillings each were offered for the 
e 


and although they miss the home partie. 
have quite an enjoyable time during the |) 
week. ‘ 
Under the present system of arranging {+ 
many clubs that are at home on Christmas 1): 
away on Boxing Day to the same opponcn!«. 


NTEST. 

New versions were eaaked for of the well-known lines 
commencing ‘‘ Please to remember the fifth of Novem- 
ber, gunpowder, treason, end plot,” and the followin 
were the winners of the five eealing-wax sets offer 
for the best attempts : 


Sandhurst, 


and the * 


’ : Berks; 'H. Paddington, W.; | teams frequently travel back together, ey 
tre best mottoes, the words of which begin with the | irs "dC. Rattes, 292 Wandsworth td, London, 8.W.; | are given the opportunity of fraternising witli " 
W. A. Braneon, Fairfax Bd.. Bedtord Park, | 4: F. Thornton, Oatlands Park, Weybridge. other. Impromptu songs, a gamo of carl. 9!" 
fone, b Mss, F. M. Godfrey, 28 Whatman Rd., “TOMATO" CONTEST. nerally one or two in a reminiscent mood tcl). “* 
jonor ‘ark, I a a : Why, ise now hat like e tomato?" For the best Aooes deeds done on the foothall Bed, alt 
e q Te) 4 tion, sen! ly readers, il a pleasant way, |": 
Reade ted to hat they woul a railway journey ’ wot 
Ais caine wey “esi oin SETS | Hiatietan Ree Sacer us en onto cech ot | Ping wh the Curaimas Met of "goo!" 
Sprd ie Elling tthe tae Ragatns | oat Sap Bain Gena tadke sete Mice | “me nt, and altho! 
; win, e ; Mi -| This is a good arrangement, and altho." ' 
BE. J. Davies, 17 Do Rd., Enfield: J.C M A ham Rd., Roc ; Mies : it ig rare wired 
aveen Schoolhouse, ‘Torphine, abericeiabine,, Gias Fete’ Chatham Hd. Mrs. = pee 19 igo I. Pushes. trainer has to keep careful watch, it 19 1" 
. J. D. Morrison, U.F. . Culte, Aberdeen; ver. 


—But they haven't fixed on the present yet. 


that the indulgence is abused. 
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Can you suggest a suitable one? Not too expensive! 


Wersk ENDING 
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“Ler tho un- 
born have the 
chance.” 

A woman’s voice, 
pissionately ap- 
pealing, rang 
through the room. 
It startled three 
men who were 
conversing in low 
‘ones in @ neigh. 
bouring apart. 
ment. Tw - f 
them were doctors ; 
the third was a 
tall, dark man, 
approaching forty, 
vith a clean- 
shaven face, dis- 
playing a grim, 
tenacious jaw and eyes as blue and cold as a winter sca. 

One of the doctors reached out his hand and quickly 
shut the door of the little apartment that led into the 
bedroom beyond. 

“We were talking too loudly,” he said, and then 
turning to the third man he added gravely, ‘the 
decision must rest with you, Mr. Flaxman.” 

For the first time in his life John Flaxman was 
uncertain as to what course of action to pursue. The 
decision he was asked to make was one about which 
hot one man in a million would bave hesitated. His wife 
was about to give birth to a child, and the doctors had 
told him that they could not save the lives of both the 
mother and the child. One of them must die. Which 
was it to be ?—that was the question to which he was 
required to give an answer. 

The ordinary man, with every-day virtues and every- 
day sympathies, would have asked that his wife’s life 
might be spared. But to find an answer to the question 
appeared to John Flaxman a much more complex matter. 

_ this was the heir upon which he had counted when 
cizit years before he had led his wife to the altar. He 
wanted a child—a son—who should take over the ever- 
crowing business which he had so carefully and 
laboriously built up. And no son had been born to him. 

He had married simply with that object. Romance 
played no part in his stern nature. It was matter for 
surpriso and jesting comment among his business 
associates whea, after his marriage, he displayed so 
much fancifulness as to have the heading of his note- 
paper changed to “John Flaxman & Son, Japanese 
Merchants.’ 

But his wife had borne him no son. During those 
cicht years the little liking he had once felt for fee had 
‘en completely extinguished. He had_ resented 
litterly the destruction of all his hopes. She was 
u-cless encumbrance to him, distracting his thoughts 
1 .m his business enterpriscs. 

He saw ne of the tragedy that was secretly 
'-ing acted in his home—the efforts that his wife made 
\ hold his love, to strike some spark from his flint-like 
nature; he saw only that his hopes were to be frustrated, 
that the business to which he had dedicated his whole 
existence must pass into the hands of strangers, that 

John Flaxman & Son ” was never to be a reality. 

, And now the little life for which ho had longed 
'.\ered upon the brink of existence, and to his lips was 
lft the decision whether it was to survive or pass at 
©ire through the grim portals of death. 

, He knew what the doctors thought as they stood 
te awaiting his answer. They would have him 
‘indly cast his lot in favour of his wife. Very possibly 
‘icy regarded his hesitancy with contempt. But he 
cited nothing for their opinions; it was impossible 
that they could comprehend what scemed to him the 
magnitude of the issues at stake. 

I will speak to my wife,” he said ; and before they 
could utter any protest, he had opened the door and 
Ciitered the bedroans, 
fl As he did eo, the woman on the bed turned her 

ushed face in his direction. Her eyes dwelt hungrily 
on his stern features, as if eager to find there some 


Agee of sympathy or compassion on which to feed 
6. 
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‘* Which is my son?” asked John 
Flarman, 


‘This New Short Serial Starts 


By LADBROKE BLACK. 


_ For in spite of all, she loved him ; in spite of those 
eight years of neglect and scarcely disguised contempt, 
she had given her heart to this man. And even now 
she was prepared to sacrifice herself for her love—to let 
her own life ebb away, that the desire of his heart 
a ory be gratified. 

_As he camo to the bedside and looked down at her 
with those cold blue eyes of his, she made a little 
movement with her hand as if she would have had him 
take it, but if he saw he did not understand, and he let 
it lie there on the coverlet. 

“You have heard what tle doctors have said, Mary. 
What am I todo?” 

He spoke in a calm, almost self-contained voice as if 
he was consulting her upon some simple domestic 
problem. Her dark eyes stared wildly at him for a 
moment, and then she turned her face away. She 
could never win this man’s heart, but she could prove 
the depth of her own love. He should have his heart’s 
desire even at the price of her life 

“* T have decided, John,”’ she answered in a voice that 
was almost a whisper, “I want my baby to live.” 

_He tried to frame some words that would express 
disappointment, reluctance, protest, but she read only 
his eyes—and understood. She had no need to listen 
to what he said. 

“I have lived my life,” she exclaimed, even now 
thinking oniy of how to make the decision more casy 
for him ; “‘it is only right that the child should have the 
chance. For my sake, John, let the child live.” 

Now that he had his wish, his heart was touched 
with a certain compassion—a feeling, had he but known 
it, akin to the sentimentalism always to be found among 
roués and debauchés. He bent over the bed and kissed 
hor coldly on the forehead. With an impulsive move- 
ment she flung both her arms round his neck and held 
his face to hers. 

“* Good-bye, my husband,” she gasped. ‘‘ After all 
these years you shall have the son you wanted.” 

Six hours later the two great mysterics of life—birth 
and death—were enacted in the house of John Flaxman. 
Even as Mary Flaxman made her great sacrifice at the 
altar of love, a little boy was brought into the world. 

John Flaxman pretended no emotions he did not 
feel. If he kept silent on the subject of his dea: wife it 
was because of his natural reserve, but in his heart of 
hearts he thought that nothing in her life had become 
her so much as her manner of Icaving it. As for his 
son, he made no attempt to conceal the joy that he felt 
at this long delayed fruition of his hopes. 

It was characteristic of the man that all these new 
matters, so suddenly thrust upon his attentiou, were 
dealt with in an eminently business-like way. He took 
tenders for the funeral over the telephone, and the body 
of the woman, who had loved him and died for him, 
was taken to the grave with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of grief at so much a trapping. 

In making arrangements for the care of his son he 
displayed rather more caution and lavishness, and this 
in spite of the fact that the time he found himself able 
to devote to the subject was necessarily limited. 

His business had reached a state when it was neces- 
sary for him to visit the East, in order to study at first 
hand the further possibilities of the Japancse market, 
His ticket was already taken and his passage booked, 
and he had just three weeks in which to arrange for 
the future of his son, Through advertisements, and 
after many interviews which tried his patienec surcly, 
he obtained a suitable wet-nurse. 

She was a Mrs. Maysfield, a widow, whose hushand 
had died some six months before. Just one month 
previously she had given birth to a child, 2 boy, and in 
return for a very generous remuneration she arranged 
to wean her own baby in order that little Menry 
Flaxman might be nursed. ; 

In the little scattered hamlct of Dceping, in tle heart 
of the Sussex Downs, John Flaxman found a stitable 
cottage for Mrs. Maysfield and the two chikiren. 
Furniture was sent down from town, an army of work- 
men were let loose upon the place, and before John 
Flaxman sect out for the East he had the satisfaction 
of secing his son safely installed in the most healthy 
surroundings. . 

He had arranged for a weekly report to reach him 
from Mrs. Maysfield concerning his son's progress, and 
for six months there was no intermission in these 
nursery records. 

Then abruptly they ceased. 

He was at Tokio at the time, and he allowed one week 
to clapse before taking any steps. Then, when the next 
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mail brought him no further news, he scnt a cablegram 
to Deeping. Twenty-four hours later he received a 
if which filled him with consternation. 

n brief telographic form the cable informed him that 
Mrs. Maysficld, while bathing tho two children, had 
dropped down dead from heart failure and that the 
babies were, for the present, until instructions should be 
received, being taken care of by the wife of the Vicar of 

ping. 

On receipt of this startling news, John Flaxman 
hurriedly wound up his business in Japan, crossed for 
the mainland and, travelling by the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, sped westwards. 

It was a lovely June evening when he-drove up the 
drive of Decping Vicarage. On giving his name at the 
door, he was conducted into the drawing-room where 
he waited impatiently, striding up and down until tlie 
Vicar and his wife appeared. 

After expressing his gratitude and regret that they 
should have been put to so much inconvenience, Mr. 
Flaxman, with a bluntness charactcriatic of him, asked 
to see his son. 

Both the darlings are asleep at present,” said the 
Vicar’s wife, ‘‘ and I will take you to them at once. 
But which is your son, Mr. Flaxman, we really don't 
know 2” 

He hardly paid any attention to her words, for he 
was consumed with anxiety to ses his boy. The 
Vicar’s wife, herself a childless woman, had regarde:l 
the strange advent of the two babies into her house as 
one of the most delightful events in her somewhat 
procaic cxistence, and as she led the way upstairs she 
chatted volubly. 

* You sec, Mr. Flaxman, that poor Mrs. Maysfield — 
a most kind, worthy soul—had them both in the bath 
when she was taken ill. It was a most fortunate 
circumstance that I happened to be passing the cottaze 
at the time. The dear little things were screaming 
their hearts out.” 

* You've been most kind,” muttered John Flaxman. 

‘*T was only too glad to be of any use.” continued the 
Vicar's wife. ‘* When I got into the cottage, there was 

oor Mrs. Maysficld lying dead on the fluor, and the 

abies shivering in the stone-cold water. The por 
little things must have been there for quite ral 
hour. I summoned a neighbour, dressed them as well 
as I could, and brought them over here at once.” 

She opened a door as she spoke and, with a warning 
finger to her lips, signalled to him to enter quictly. 
It was an old-fashioned room, and in one corner, 
shielded from the draught of the open window, stood 
two painted cradles. 

John Flaxman advanced towards them cautiously, 
and bending down, looked at the two little morsels of 
humanity peacefully sleeping there. Then abruptly 
drawing himself up, he turned to the Vicar’s wife, au 
with the air of a man putting the most ordinary inter- 
rogation, asked her a question. 

** Which is my son?” 

The woman looked at him in open-cyed astonish- 
ment. 

* Which is your son?” she repeated, after a few 
moments’ silence. ‘I'm afraid I haven't the slighte~t 
idea, Surely you know your own baby ? ~ 

He swung round on his heel, and bending down 
examined again with care the occupants of both the 
cradles. When he looked up once more there was a 
deep flush on his face. 

“Surely, madam,” be said almost anziily. 
know which is my son? There were mari 
clothing—there must have been something to dis- 
tinguish him from Mrs. Maystield’s child.” 

“They were both naked in the bath when T found 
them,” protested tho Viear's wife, “and it was impos. 
sible to distinguish one from the other, 1 thought, of 
course, you would know.” 

John Flaxman stared at her with puckered brow and 
a passion of suppressed anger in his cold blue eyes. 

* How should I know? My boy was only three 
weeks old when I left for the Fast. I have hardlv 
fcon him, and at that age one baby is so much li!.v 
another. Surely there is some means of identitica- 
tion.” 

In the somewhat frirhtencd face of the Vicar’s wite 
there appeared suddculy an expression of hopefulness. 

“One of the babics has a mole on his right arm. 
Do you remember if your child——" . 

She got no further, for putting both his hands to his 
head John Flaxman broke ont with an = angry 
imprecation, 
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Ga } adam, 5 I know about moles ? As he lingered on the pavement reviewing the He was gone ins moment. Peter heard }ii:1 whi 
Whet is the’ use of i emong ng oe such t blem that had come into his life twenty-six years gaily, shouting out a cheerful Bood day to ni 
My son may have been marked all over and I "t fore, a girl’s voice called to him from the open Be aE ol the lion don, a 
know ay icing about it.” motor. — : = ; h a cisions 

: room in a “Don't be , uncle. Remember: you promised face, then reaching out his }:511:1 ran 

an ee ee oo baste he, to take me for # drive into the country, and we shan’t | the bell by his side. He was busy agai: \;:), hig 
the East—he had travelled day and alg to ge to his | have any time before lunch if you're going to bother when the summons was answered. 
son—and now when he had at last reached his destina- | about business.” . Mr. Flaxmen 3 up when I AM ont. lunch, 
tion, he did not know which was his child. His stern face, now crowned with grey hair, softened | kindly ascertain from him whether ho will |, .- home 

After a timo ho grew calmer and began to put a | as he turned in the direction of the . ee . - 
string of questions to the Vicar's wife. They went | Lyon, the beautiful girl of nineteen, who Very good, Mr, Peter,” answered a girl's vive, 
downstairs — and the Vicar was brought into the | been left in his care by a dead friend, had wound her |. Peter. flushed and turned quickly with a \...i, of 
discussion. At his suggestion all the poople in the | way into a heart le to affection. | irritation. Instead of the clerk he had exportid. , 9; 
neighbouri cottages were visited and  cross- For ten years she lived with him as his daughter, | with a note-book and pencil in her hand wi. .,: 
examined. has no one could cast any light on the | and during that timo he, who loved no one, had there—a girl of twenty-five with a wayer | 
subject of the identity of the two children. ena wn towards her with true paternal | face, crowned with an abundance of fluffy, livl:: 

‘s feelings as the truth dawned upon | devotion. _ ir. , ; 

eget too bitter for on ression. This was the al “ All right, ” he answered, “ I'll hurry up. I didn’t know it was you, Miss Strang. |. «ail, 
of all his dreams and ambitions. His wife had sacri- He his way into his office, and, without taking | and then in a lower voice he added, “ you knos laid 
ficed herself that the desire of his heart might be | off his hat, rang a bell. i you not to come to my office, Dora. Vve iii’, 


gratified and that he might have a son. And now— 
now he could not say which of the two children was his 
son. One of those babies was his boy—the other Mrs. 
Maysfield’s child, and he was quite unable to dis- 
tinguish between them. 

There was one wild chance that the problem might 
be solved. Mrs. Maysfield had an only relative living, 


brother named Thomas Barclay, who had ae? out to 
America. John Flaxman wrote to him, finding his 
address among the dead woman's papers. He waited 


two months and then the letter was returned to him 
through the dead letter office. . 

But before the letter came back he had made up his 
mind how to act. The thought of casting adrift one of 
the children wasunbearable. The one so selected might 
be actualy his own flesh and blood. Under these 
circumstances he decided he would bring up both 
children as bis sons. 


A Hypocrite 
at Work. 

AFTER twenty- 
five years the name 
of John Flaxman 
& Son still 
figured on the com- 
mercial notepaper 
and over the office 
= 7 . great 

rm lapanesc 
merchants. One 
glorious Jane 
morning as John 
Flaxman alighted 
from his luxurious 
motor-car his eyes 


for a 
moment on _ the 
familiar title. 


‘“* You promised to marry me,’’ 
sobbed Dora, Fee 


He never saw it 
without a touch of 
pais beg 
the passage of time had failed to sweeten. He felt 
that he had been robbed of his son, though for certain 
one of the two boys he had brought up, educated and 
now placed in his business, was his real son. 

He paused on the pavement a moment to stare at 
the name with puckered brow. A man accustomed 
always to deal with facts, acting only on carefully. 
ascertained information, and guiding his life as far 
as possible by mathematical certainties, this mystery 
offended and outraged him whenever, as now, it was 
thrust upon his notice. 

He had had thoughts of changing the style of his 
business to John Flaxman & Sons, but had set aside 
the idea from a certain characteristic obstinacy. 
Fate should not get the better of him till the end. 
Peter and > pee the two young men now nearing 
twenty-six, should never definitely be accepted as his 
children, though one of them was his child, until he 
drew near the verge of the grave and it was useless 
any longer to continue the struggle. 

n his own mind there was a conviction that had 
deepened almost into certainty, as to which of the two 
men was his own flesh and blood. Peter was indus- 
trious, self-contained, and devoted to business. He ; 
on the other hand, showed in a thousand ways that he 
found commercial life irksome, and thongh to please 
John Flaxman he struggled at his allotted his 
mind was elsewhere among books and sport. Obviousl. 
it seomed to John Flaxman, Peter must be his son. () 
a - ee [ee be so my ona 80 indifferent to the 

interests of the great undertaking which was t! ide 
bit a pean Henry. . a 
ut conviction was based solely on surmise, and 
though confident in his own mind that Peter waa his 
true son, he hesitated to take the step which would 
ters mean ~ disinheritance of Henry. At the last, 
unless the mystery eeased to be a mys , he purposed 
to divide his wealth oqualy Sowens Sic pel ge that 
by showing no partiality, ho might not deal harshly 
with his real sop. ; 


“A Merry Christmas and a 


“Tell Mr. Peter I want to speak to him,” he said 
to the clerk who presented himself in answer to the 


summons. 

A tell, smartly dressed young man, with an air of 
alertness and briskness, presently entered the office. 
He carried in his hand a sheaf of papers, and his face 
was grave and serious as if he fully realised the import- 
ance of the affaira with which he was entrusted. 


John Flaxman looked at him keenly, and there was 


& mark of approbation in his This young man 
with his husiness-like qualities him. 

“I’m not going to stay at the office to-day, Peter,” 
he said. “TI promised to take Mary a drive. I just 
wanted to see if there was waything requiring my 
attention.” 

They fell to talking on business matters, John 


Flaxman questions and giving instructions, 
while Peter every now and again made some shrewd 
suggestion. 

 Where’s Henry ?”’ the old man inquired at last, 
and then as his eyes wandered through the window to 
the street outside, he frowned. 

A handsome young man, in a tweed suit that set off 
to epg his breadth of shoulder and length of 
limb, was leaning over the side of the brougham 


laughing and tal with Mary Lyon. Peter smiled 
almost apologetically as his eyes followed John 
ie glance. ‘ 


enry’s taking a little relaxation from his duties,” 
he said. “I’m afraid he finds office life somewhat 


Dio, Wlixaias sole Ytops Wide whashr with im igewidl ol 
impatience. He detested the way in which Henry was 
forever ie for absen himself from his 
office desk. e seized his hat, and with an abrupt 
**good morning,’’ to Peter, passed out into the street. 

“ This is not the way to attend to business, Henry,” 
he said coldly, as the Uap enw who was to 
Mary started as his hand on bis shoulder. “ You 
will find plenty to occupy you inside without wasting 
oe oy nts he brougham and dro 

e got into the an ve off, Mary 
put her little hand on his arm. 

“Don’t be cross with H 


inaudible under his 
breath, and then, as if the subject were a painful one, 
turned from it to # discussion of where they were to go 
and what they were to do. 

Meanwhile, Henry had returned to his desk with the 
full intention of trying to do his duty. But the sky 
was so blue and the sun so gloriously, and the 
letters and ag Pb igre — required to handle 
were so impossibly ti energies soon began 
to relax. Sagi began to walk up and down 
his office floor, and finally strode into brother’s 
room. 

“ Tsay, Peter, I don’t think rr really want me here 
to-day, do you?” he said. “ If there wasn’t anything 
very important, I thought I’d just go out to the links 
and have a few rounds at golf. It seems such a pity to 
waste so fine a day in this stuffy office.” 

Peter looked up with a smile. . 

“All right, Henry, cut along,” he answered. “ I'll 
wait to attend to whatever's necessary; you go and 
have your golf.” 

ee fore 
mind. until then somewhat lugubrious, no: 
beamed with pleasure. = . 

“You're a brick, old chap,” he exclaimed, “ and 
somo other day I'll try and make it up to you.” 
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Happy New Year.’ That is a pretty old greeting, isn’t it? 


great weight was lifted off Henry's 


enough already in getting you a job here; i: ~ § :; 
utmost importance that there would be no a-- 
between us during business hours.” 

“ The clerks are out at lunch and there s.< ) 
else to answer your bell,” the girl replin!. «; 
discontented pursing of her lips.“ You noets i l-. 
cross with me, Peter.” 

Peter rose from his chair and reached fy | 
from the peg behind the door. 

* I'd better go and have my lunch as we'll, 

“and don’t forget my message if Mr. Flaxmai 


up.” 
hs stopped him as he fumbled with ti 
preparatory to leaving the room. 


“You might take me out to lunch, Peter. | ::¢ 


nothing of you nowadays.” 

Ho aden asterint ta hide his irritation. 

“ Don’t bo silly, Dora ; you know I can't be s- 
you. If I’d-thought you were going to be sos! 
wouldn't have found a place for you.” 

Tears gathered in her eyes and the hand tht -: 
the note-book trembled. 

** You needn't be so unkind to me,” she whim: 
“T’ve given up everything for you, Peter, ar! » 
promised—you promised——” 

She let the note-book and pencil tumble to: 
ground, and covered her face with her han:ls. 


“ Well, what did I promiso ? ”’ he asked, with » +. 


resignation. 
“You promised to marry me,” she sobbed. ~ 


didn’t want to come to this horrid office execpt to‘ 


near you ; and you treat me like a stranger. 


“He went qu to her side with an air of alarm. ut 
with a nervous nce at the glass door Ieading intu 


clerks’ room, he put his arm round ber wais!. 

“So I will marry you, Dora,” he whispered. * \ 
know how I’m fix You know the story of Ha 
and myself. If Mr. Flaxman were to discover thi 
was not his son—and heaven only knows which «1 | 
is his real son—I mi 


2 


t’ be turned adrift tumor”. 


We've only to wait till he is dead or until he isc - 
vinced that I am his son, and then we can nui’. 


Have patience, Dors. 
She took her 
arias round his 
her face to be kissed... ~. 
“I'm sorry, Peter, Bit I was so unhappy. I!" 
and be good and patient. 


hands fom before her face and put): 
-and, like a spoilt child, beld « 


I have a message ty £° 


you; little Peter sent his Icve to his daddy ts > 
+t ” 


mo . ; 

She cou!d not see the angry frown that had sath 
on his forehead at her artless reference to the child t 
linked him so closely to this gis], his love for \ 
long ago vanishe}. He whispered some mewnne 
words in her ear, soothed and comforted her wits a} 


i ‘ 


and then telling her that all would come right int 


if only she would be discrect and avoid the +1 


which he knew would separate him from Jolin I layin 


he escaped from the room. 


When an hour later he returned from Junch thei + 


a poncil note on his desk to the effect that Mr. t! 
was at home and would be there the whel: all 
He pulled the telephono towards him, and rans «| 
number of Mr. Flaxman’s private house, 

“Ts that you, Peter?” came the famiiir \ 
across the wire. ‘‘ What do you want ° 

Peter launched out into the details of some I~: 
on which he inquired the opinion of the head of 1! 

“*T left that in Henry's hands,” replicd the «!. 
“T explained it ali carefully to him yester:!) 
shouldn’t have been worried with it, Pei 

to ak to me.” . 

“ Henry isn’t in the office at present. @- 
Peter, with affected uneasiness. 

** Not in the office. Where has he gone ? 

** It was such a fine day, sir, and I arrangl ! 
work for him,” repli eter. ; 

He could hear the growl of a ay at! 
end of the wire, and A smiled to himself. 

‘* Where has he eo?” : 

“ He said something about golfing, sir. Hi: 
work hard this morning but the fine day 
temptation.” . . 

“t's like you to be always makinz (\ 
Henry, but he is incorrigibly lazy. 1 will 
him when he comes back to-night. 
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‘Tho receiver was banged down at the other end and 
tho abruptnees of tho disconnection showed Peter the 
i: itable state of Mr. Flaxman’s mind. A little cynical 
suile spread itself round the corners of his mouth, and 
|). turned once more to the papers on his desk. 

it was easy enough to see which way the wind was 
tiswing. Daily he had proofs that Mr. Flaxman 
t:voured him more than he did Henry. By carefully 


ivinging to the old man’s notice, always ‘under tie | 


wise of brotherly solicitude, every little remissness on 


Henry's part—tho shirking of his work at the office — : 


iia inattention to details—his blunders—he had 
ciitrived to alienate the old man’s sympathies from 
henry. 

In his own mind Peter was convinced that he was 
in Flaxman’s son.” He had studied every detail of 
ty extraordinary story with which the mystery of his 
nientity was bound up, and it eeemed to him incon- 
--ivable that Henry, whose tastes were so dissimilar 
in every particular from those of John Flaxman, could 
be the old man’s flesh and blood. 

The wish, of course, was father to the thought, for 
of proofs there were none. Peter resented the inystery 

< much as John Flaxman did himself, but with this 
vceater spur to his dislike, that his whole hcart was 
« ured on being the old man’s hcir. He hated the 
,onng man who had been brought up as his brother, 
uit the thought that he might have to share the 
iortune with Henry, or that a chance discovery might 
rob him of the prize altogether, pursued him like a 
nisitmare awake and asleep. 

lie was confident he was John Flaxman’s son. 
Even the mole he had on his right arm he had come to 
iclieve, in the course of time, was proof of his identity. 
Isnt as Fate seemed unwilling to offer any solution to 
ie mystery, he had taken the matter into his own 
hans, Coldly and calculatingly, he was constructing 
1 breach between John Flaxman and Henry which in 
lime would separate them completely, su that at the 
cud the great business and the great fortune might 
u.scend te him alone. 


Cuaeren,'S 


The Man From 
America. 


' At half-past six 
that same evening, 
Veter was still basy 
at his desk when a 
clerk entered and 
announced a 
Visitor. 

~ The gentleman 
wanta to see Mr. 
Flixman, sir,” he 
sid, handing Peter 
a card, 

It was a very 
dirty piece of 
pisteboard which 
had evidenthy done 
»tvice before, for 
it was scribbled 
evee’ with pencil 
markings which had only been partly erased. On it 
wis printed the name of ‘* Thomas’ Barclay.” 

“ All right,” said Peter, throwing the card on his 
de-k, “ show him in.” 

As his visitor presently entered, Peter motioned to 
him to take @ chair on the opposite side of the desk. 
The man was quite unfamiliar to him, though in the 
course of the years he had made it his business to 
lwcome acquainted with every one of the clients of 
John Flazman & Son. 

The stranger was a man of forty-six, with a long, 
clean-shaven face which seemed somehow to be out of 
\-ping with his sturdy, almost bulky, frame. He was 
‘lressed in @ blue serge suit that was stained and worn. 
iis collar had evidently dono duty for several days, 
and his big round hands displayed only a passing 
‘.miliarity with soap and water. 

* Mr. clay,” said Peter,- picking up the card, 
“vou wanted to see Mr. Flaxman ?” 

 That’s so,” replied the visitor, with an unmistak- 
alls American accent. ‘Youre not Mr. John 
rlovman, I take it.” 

Peter explained that in Mr. Flaxman’s absence the 
Cuduet of the firm was left in his charge. , 

~ Well, I think I'd better wait and see Mr. Flaxman,” 
replied the man. ‘ You sec, the matter I've come 
“out is quite a private affair; nothing to do with 
the shop.’ 

At his visitor's entrance, Pcter had wished him a 
hundred miles away, but now the mention of some 
private affair whetted his curiosity. 

“I'm afraid you won't be able to sce Mr. Flaxman 
to-day or for some time,” he answered, “ but you can 
speak in confidence to me. I am acquainted with all 
Ins affairs and empowered to act for him.” 

i ne stranger locked at him closely for a few moments 
clore replyin a . . 
* Look herer" he said at last, as if making up his 


Dora put her car to the keyhole. 


—f want a new Christmas greeting, right bang up to date. Keep short. 


| country retail estab 
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mind to make the best of his busincss, * you're one of 
Mr. Flaxman’s sons, I suppose 7 ” 

Peter nodded. 

“Well, it’s likely you can help me. It's a pretty 
oe story I've got to tell, but Ill cut it as short as 

can, 

“T shall be glad to listen to anything you may have 
to tell me,” replied Peter suavely. 

The man shifted into a more comfortable position in 
| his chair, sticking bis hands into his trousers’ pockets. 
; ‘Ud better tell you my business first, and then the 
! story afterwards. Mr. Flaxman, so I've heard to-day 
| for the first time, has brought up two boys. If vou're 
| on of them you know the story, and it's no use my 
j telling it. Likely he'd care to know which is his real 
' 


son, and I'm going to tell him—at a price.” 

Peter had sat up in his chair as if galvanised by some 
electric shock. is heart beat furiously, and he felt 
a7 if every nerve in his body was strained to the utmost. 
Her« at last unexpectedly is was brought to the verge of 
the discovery upon which so much depended. 

“ Excuse me one moment,” he said, in a nervous 
voice, ‘ I have just something to attend to, and will be 
back in a moment.” 

He passeil out into the clerks’ office. The place was 
empty except for the junior clerk, who was awaiting 
impatiently the depariure of his chicf, and Dora 
Strang. ‘ 

“ You needn’t wait any longer,” he said, addressing 
them hoth, ‘* I have some business that will keep mo a 
long timo, and I will lock up the office myself.” 

He waited to see the clerk disappear and then, with a 
; whispered good-night to Dora, he rcturned to his own 
| roomn. Tho girl who was already holding the handle 
| of the outside door, as he bade her good-night, lingered 
for a moment after his departure ; then as if inspired 
by some resolve, she crept quietly across to the door 
which he had just closed behind him, and, bending 
down. put her ear to the keyhole. 

Within Petcr had returned to his seat, and with a 
calmness which completely concealed the tempest of 
excitement that wa3 raging in his breast, was listening 
to Barclay’s slow, drawling tones. 

** That's my business,” he said, ‘“* and now if you want 
| to know how I think I can help Mr. Flaxman I'll get on 
to my story. : 

“It's just twenty-seven years ago since I went to 
America. I was nineteen, and I was going to make 
my fortune. I didn't make it or I shouldn't be here.” 

He looked at his clothes with a rucful smile. 

“Td only one relation in the world—my sister Mary, 
many years older than myself. She married before I 
went abroad to a man called Maystield, who diced three 
months later. Mary wrote to me regularly at first ; 
I've got her letters here. When I'd been in the States 
some six months she sent me word that she had given 
birth to a son, After that there was some morc 
: correspondence and then things went bell? with me. 
' and as there was nothing but ill-news to tell, I stopped 
‘writing. I never heard of ber again until to-day, and 
' then only to learn that the poor lass was dead.”” 
| Peter had to put a strong control on his feelings to 
1 hide his impatience. Barclay’s method of narration 
| was of a slow and clumsy order. . 
| Thadn't 


** Two months ago I got tired of the States. 
mae my fortune, and I thought 1 wonld come back 
and give the old country a try. Well, I got to South- 
ampton, and went straight to the last address from 
which my sister had written me. It was a place called 
Deeping, in Sussex—a little one-horse show planked 
down among the hills. Perhaps you've heard Mr. 
[ Flaxman speak of it 7” 
| * Yes, of course,’ muttered Peter. 
| heaud this extraordinary story, Mr. Barclay * ° ; 

He tried to speak calmly, but there was no mistaking 
the nervous strain in his voice. 

“Yes, L heard how my sister had dicd, and the 
| whole yarn about the two babies, and J came up here 
at once, for it so happens that I can solve the mystery 
for Mr. Flaxman.” 

* You have pope swears !” gasped Peter. 

Barclay laughed easily. 

s¢ jal lietes sou man, I'm not ont for my health. 
T reckon I happen to have just the very proofs Mr. 
| Flaxman must have been wanting all these years. The 
question is, about what figure will he stand.” 

He Inoked keculy at Peter and the other flushed 
‘ under his glance. His mind was in a turmoil. The 
| scoret he must have, whatever the price to be paid. 
i If the proofs which this man claimed to possess should 
ses him to be Joan Flaxman’s real son, then the 
| 
‘ 


‘** And there you 


wo 


money mattered nothing. John Flaxman, he knew, 
would gladly approve the expenditure of any sum 
which would enable him to discover at last his real heir. 
| And it these proofs should show that Henry was the 
| real son, then at all fonts, Peter realised he must 
rehase them and destroy them. | 
| en What sum do you want?” he asked, these con- 
siderations tlashing through bis brain in a moment of 
me. 
at Five hundred pounds,” answered Barclay. “1 
reckon it should be worth that.” 
Peter rose from his seat and went across to a great 
| iron safe that stood in the corner. ‘I'here had been 
some heavy cash payments that day from the agents of 
denents and altogether there was 


something like seven hundred pounds in notes in the 
safe. Without a moment's hesitation he extracted 
five bundles of a hundred each and returned to his desi. 

* Hero is a hundred down, Mr. Barclay,” he said. 
“TE the proofs which you possess are what you say they 
are, vou shall have the balance when I have scen them.” 

The man took the bundle which was handed to him 
without demur. 

“'Vhat’s business, L reekon,” he said, stewing them 
Away in a very greasy pocket-book, * now you shall sce 
the evidence,” 

From one of his inner pockets he drew out a small 
packet of letters, and untving the string with which 
they were bound, selected one of them, 

~ This is the proof,” he said. ‘Its a letter I had 
from Mary, my sister, telling me of the birth of her 
child. Vil read it you and then you can look at it 
| yourself and sce it’s genuine.” 
| He half-turned to the window so as the better to 

read the faded handwriting, for the light was beginning 

to fail, Then slowly and clumsily he began to recite 
the contents of the letter which had been sent him by 

Mrs. Maystield nearly twenty-six years before. 


3 “ Dear Tom.— 

* This is to tell you that I have got a dear little 
Loy of my own. [t's a great comfort to mo after 
losing my poor man to have him snuggling in my 
arms. He is just the very image of what you were 
like when a baby--the samo black hair and hi 
blue eyes, and even the same big mole on his right 
arm, which we always told you we could find you 
by if you were stolen by the gipsies. He seems to 
have brought me luck, for I have got a job as wet- 
nurse to the baby of a Mr. Flaxman—a funny old 
gent who has just lost his wife in her confiaement. 
He is going abrvad shortly. and I'm to live in the 
country in some cottage he’s guing to tind me, with 
the two babies. Hoping you've el a bit of luck 
and no more for the present. 

. “Your loving sister, 

“Mary Maysrieip.” 


Ashe finished his reading. Thomas Barclay turned and 
looked at the other man. Peter was sitting there, his 
face ashen grey,’and for a time he scemed to be bereft 
of the powers of speech. 

* Well, I reckon that’s pretty clear, isn’t it?’ said 
| Barclay. ‘* Unless both the babies have moles on 
| their right arms, [ guess Mr. Flaxman can tix up which 


is his son all right.’ 

* Would you let me look at the Jetter 7 asked Peter, 
| in a voice that trembled wiih emotion. 
| Barclay made a movement to hand the letter acrosa 

the desk, but thought better of it and returned it to 
| his pocket. 

* No,” he said, with a shrewd smile. “I think Td 
better keep that letter fur Mr. Flaxman, or until Ive 
had my other four hundred.” 

Veter flushed ciimson.  Instinctively the man had 
guessed what was passing in his mind. He had wanted 

1 to get possession uf that Ietter so that he might 
destroy i, 

* How do I kitow it’s not a forgery 4°" he stammered. 

Barclay buttoned up his coat with great deliberation, 
and rose slowly to his feet. 

“You can think what you like, Mr. What’s-his- 
name,” he said, ** but you don't have sivht of that letter 
until I've got my other four hundred.” 

As he made for the door, Peter jumped up and 
grabbed dis arm. 

* Where are vou going to?” he said thickly. 

“Going to fiud Mr. Flaxman, and show him this 
letter myselt.” 

“Dont, don't!” exclaimed Peter wildly.“ Tl 
give you anything you want, only dot tube that letter 
to Mr. Klayman.” 

Barclay looked at Lim quickly and a shrewd grin 
spread itself on his face. 

* Lor,” he said, “ L hadn't thought of that before — 
the okl man’s money. Youve got the mole on your 
arm—yon're my nephew—and you're frightened the 
other will get the dollars.” 

Peter shivercd as it with the cold. His lips made the 
movements of speech, but for a time nu sound was 
forthcoming. 

“It isn't that,” he gasped at Ieneth. ‘ According 
to that letter Lam Mr Flaxman’s son. but. the other— 
Henry—who is like a brother to me -—-will be turned 
out and disinherited if you go to Mr, Flaxman.” 


(Another instalment of this story will appear 
next week.) 


_Gexerab Siitcuskr: “How was the battle 
to-day ?” 

Aide-de-Camp: “ All well, but a cineniatograph 
man had two cameras shot from under him.” 


Joves: “ Are vou serious in vuur attentions 
tu Miss Hulks ?” 

Twones: ‘Rather! Her father did me out of 
forty thousand on the stock exchange last month 
and (Cll get that bao’ if I have to marry the whole 
family for it.” 
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How the Lives of British Gaol-birds are 
Brightened at Christmas. 


Tr will probably be news to most people to har, 


that practically every prisoner in a British gaol; 
receives a Christmas card on Christmas-da); 
morning. i 

They are not ordinary Christmas cards either; 
such as can be bought by the dozen in the stationers’! 
shops by anybody who can afford the outlay of a) 
shilling or two. These cards for convicts are; 
mostly hand-painted, and very beautifully ard 
artistically done they are, in the vast majority, 
of instances. | 

Others, that are not painted, are hand-decorated | 
with pressed seaweed, or dried flowers, or ferus.. 
Every card—and last. Christmas no fewer than, 
36,179 were sent out—is an individual offering on 
which personal individual care and labour has; 
been thoughtfully and lovingly bestowed. — | 

Each card, too, is accompanied by a friendly, 
letter containing seasonable greetings. Indeed. in, 
most cases letter and card are one, the top portion} 
of a sheet of stiff cardboard-like note-paper being: 
painted in water-colours, or otherwise decorated, : 
the letter following on immediately underneath. | 

There is nothing machine-made about the lettcrs 
either. Each and every one is carefully written out 
by hand, and signed with the initials of the sender. 


| 
\ 
{ 
Even Business Men Help. | 
All over England, all the year round, these’ 
Christmas cards are being decorated, and Christmas' 
letters written, by patient, kindly fingers. Many, 
thousands of thym are done by invalid ladies, often: 
with the help of a writing- and bed-tabie., 
Others are penned and painted by business men in’ 
their offices in odd spare moments snatched from; 
busy hours. 
Letters for foreign prisoners, of whom there arc! 
many in our gaols, are written in their own language, ' 
and the cards, too, not infrequently bear representa- | 
tions of scenes in their own country. Everythirg, 
is done, in short, to try and make the recipients! 
feel that a personal and particular interest is being! 
taken in them and their welfare. : 
‘The headquarters of this interesting charity, 
the place whence all the many thousands of letters} 
and cards are sent out each year, is situated in! 
Albert Square, Clapham, and is known officially as 
Mrs. Meredith’s Prison Mission. H 
Mrs. Meredith was the daughter of the Governor! 
of the County Gaol of Cork, in Ireland, and founded 
the first Prison Gate Mission in London many years! 
ago, in conjunction with her sister, Miss Lloyd.| 
Both these ladies are now dead, but the work they! 
began still goes on. | 
‘The Christmas card and letter part of it is only! 
one branch of many, the others including an: 
Industrial Home in London for discharged female! 
prisorers. 


How the Movement Spread. 


It was in connection with this latter that the: 
Christmas card and letter scheme was originated. , 
Certain women who had passed through the Home, 
fell again into temptation, and were re-convicted.' 
A few letters and cards—about a dozen in all to' 
begin with—were sent to some of these unforturates: 
by Mrs, Meredith and her sister at Christmastidc. | 

Other prisoners, hearing about these through tle 
curious freemasonry that exists in 
requesting that they might be remembered in anv! 
future distribution. Their wishes were, of coursc,| 
eratificd. These, in their tyrn, told others. From} 
these smail beginnings the scheme grew to its present, 
proportions, 

It is not only to prisoners in British gaols that 
the cards and letters are sent, although these! 
naturally are the first to be considered. Sing Sing, | 
New York's monster convict prison, absorbs some! 
twelve hundred of them each year; and parcels of 
cards ard suitably inscribed letters are also eent ic! 
various other prisons all over the world. 

About four hundred volunteer helpers prodtce 
between them the thirty to forty thousand cards, 
with their accompanying letters, that are necded 
each Christmastide. Some send many hundreds— 
one lady did twelve hundred last year—while 
others can only find time to pen and paint perliaps 
half a dozen or so. ‘ 


ols, wrote| 


~To euch of the three senders of the best new greetings Iwill award a Himper, 
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How I am Made’ 
A Christmas Stocking 


nity Anca -omnagen dd ee wl 


Tam one of @ million stockings, and my size 
depends entirely on the generosity of Santa Claus. 
When he is very hard up he buys a farthing one of 
me, but when times have been can pay 
anything up to five shiilings for me. 

I range in length from three inches up to three 
in a large building in that town of toys, Birmingham. 

First of all my shape is cut out from muslin by 
an electrically-driven knife. This knife cuts out a 
g-oss of stocking shapes in a few seconds from 
piles of muslin squares six inches high, 


In the same room where my sh are cut out 
dozens of girls are sitting in feat i opactll ssw- 
ing machines, Two pieces of the cut muslin are 
placed under the machine, and stitched together 


with bright coloured woo! i i 
thet it'tekes to i jen thread in Icss time 


7: ee an empty Christmas stocking ready to 


I, and a hundred companions, are 


whisked off to another room, whz 

pee room, where a number 
Beside each gicl there are two boxes, one 

filled with sweets and the other with toys. A 

few sweets are scooped up and dropped into 

my toe, to be quickly joined by toys of all 

sorts from the other box. 

Being a five-shilling sto-king I am filled in 


e different room tothe farthing and 
cheaper stocking. am quite 
superior, in fact, and a special 
room with special workers ig 

required for me. I am also 

specially packed according ns 
to whether Santa Claus is 
going to give me to a boy or 
a gril. But whatever my 
price and whatever my 
size my toe is always filled 
with sweeis, because 

Santa Claus knows that 

all children love sweets. 
Lots of us are being 
given away on page 

614. You ought to 

try to win me, 
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. |the chandelier in the drawing-room. 


THE MISTLETOE TALKS 
Fo a Tao ar ane ee 


“Yes,” said the mistletoe, “I admit som. 
berries are a bit cracked, but then I havc 
laughed so much in all my life. 

“How did I get here? Well, of course, 
know my history, and the apple tree and all - 
so I won’t bother you with those detail: 

‘My first experience of town life prop: v1. 
when I was lifted off a coster’s barrow with «.. 
two other bunches. 

“* Sixpence, -m’am,’ said the coster, ‘ mist! 
werry scarce this year.’ c 

‘I can tell you, I nearly burst one of my |. 
with indignation, for I and my friends are .., ».- 
plentiful than ever. She was a fat, motherly «4 
woman who had asked to see me. 

***Garn!’ she said, ‘ with your bloomin’ 1: :: 
toe. Why,I can buy a lot like that fur tu; 
down the road.’ 

“* Then you bloomin’ well ge and buy it, ri 
the coster, as she waddled off sniffing to her: ::. 

“Just after that I heard him say: ‘Hy... 
lidy, only fourpence,’ and before I knew what |. ! 
happened I was whisked through the air and cui: | 
off. 


Too Innocent for Words. 

‘* When I recovered my breath I had a go! | ' 
at my new owner. She was a bluc-eyved. 1 
checked thing, all muffled up in furs. I neve: -: 
such an innocent-looking face in all my lic, ! +1 
I wasn’t the first to be deceived. 

**She hung me up on Christmas Eve just u'r 
T regs) 
say the chair she stood on slipped and she i: | 
a word I can’t repeat, seeing that I was liv: 
up on a respectable apple tree. But I cai tii \. 5 
what her mother said: ‘Maud, you 1: 
remember my feelings.’ 

‘* Well, Christmas day came all merry and I .'. 
You wouldn't have recognised the Mav: 
Christmas Eve, I can assure you. She had i: j-0'. 
frilly frock on and looked more innocent than - 
There were four or five young men in the drav:: 
room, and they all had a good lovk at me befuis | 
heard the old man cry out: ‘ The turkey’s wait’: .. 

““Maud came back about two hours later wir) 
one of the young men. Thcy sat down on the si: 
just beneath me and he, his name was Ha:':, 
winked at me and promptly kissed her. 

“Heaven, the fuss she made! 

“* How dare you!’ she said. 

“** Why, we’re under the mistletoc !’ 

“*So we are! I hadn’t the slightest idea thes | 
bought any!* I can tell you I nearly fell of i+ 
chandelier when I heard her. Innocent! } y 
word, but Maud was the limit ! 


Maud was “ Huffy.’’ 

“She had all thoso young fellows in aftcr 1’. *- 
and told them all the same tale. 

“No, nothing came of it. Kissing unde: °° 
isn’t what it used to be, I can tell you. Wh .:'! 
the young people nowadays do it for fun, ft + 
to he quite a serious affair at one time. ; 

“ IT must have fallen asleep about eleven oi) 
At any rate the next thing I remember v.-~ ' 
whole lot, except Maud and her father and 1:1! 
going out of the front door. ; 

“Maud rushed off to bed after that wit: 
even thanl:ing mo for the good time I had + 
her. She was quite cross, too. I suppos" !! : 
because none of the Edwins had come up tv *' 
scratch. i 

“After she had gone to bed her father : 
mother came into the room. He was a fat. |” 
old gent, and her hair was going grey. 
could see she was one of the right sort, not - 
like Maud. 

“They stood right under me and talked. 

““*Do you remember, dear,’ Maud’s fath. > - 

‘ the first time I kissed you under the mi- il 

““*Yes, Jack,’ she whispered, ‘that wi 
so long ago. You wero twenty and I was cs. 
Now you are fifty-five and I-—’ 

“T never knew what her age was for lic =! 
her there with a kiss. Jolly old couple, w. 
they ? Gvuod-night !”” 


“ AND 50, after inviting your fricuds ft + + 
dinner, you were not served with any port 
bird ?” 

“Oh, yes—I got the bill!” 


Mark postcards “Happy.” (Seepage 9?’ 
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As he himself | 


John Condor, 
mess president of 
H.M.S. Sussex, 
was “in the 
deuce of a hole.” 

Ho might well have been excused for putting it — 
as several people did—even stronger than that; he 
vaz in about as awkward a position ag any inan 
could possibl be. 

John Condor had betraved his trust. He had 
allowed the Trafalgar Cup to get out of his keeping 
and disappear. 

A thoroughly good and likeable fellow in most 
respects, Condor, or John, as nearly everyone knew 
him as, or called him, was, as are so many of his kind, 
weak and careless in some ways. In certain circum- 
s:ances he lacked backbone and determination. 

As president of his mess, tho ‘I'rafalgar Cup was in 
his charge, but it would not have reflected upon 
in alone if the famous old cup had not been recovered 
in time; the discredit of its loss would have lain 
vvually, and just as heavily, upon the ship as upon 


i's mess president. 
3 
$ 
| 
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‘To give him his duc, Condor did rcalise 
i! 
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tht fully, In rather less than six hours 
the Prince of Wales was, in accordance 
vith time-honoured custom, to be the 
unest of the evening on board the Sussex. 
As cvery October 21s6 came ruund, the 
-hip, whose precursor of the same name 
hat won such splendid renown  undes 
Nelson at Trafalgar more than a hundred 
vears ago, entertained the existing Prince 
of Wales at dinner. It wasthe Sussezx's cn- 
vied and distinguished privilege to do this. 
And the Trafalgar Cup was always 


lrought out on thegreatoccasion, Every Daring, Condor, and the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly, and the 
O-tober 21st this famous  loving- latter is willi €10 ¢ 4 h ‘ 

‘ip, which had been given to the atter is willing to pay © any reader who can solve tae 
prnenal ship Sussex by the then Prince problem. If morz than one reader discovers the solution, the £10 
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uf its cupboard and filled jwith ‘good 
1-1 wine, handed round the table at the 
saual anniversary, the Prince of Wales 
!. avs drinking from it fizst. 
And now the cup had disappeared. 
Si unefacedly Condor admitted ts iis close 
-onal friend, Lieutenant Daving, that he 
itl strong suspicions in his ovn mind as 
to who had taken it. . 
* Miss Thomas has got it, I am afraid,” he said in a 
low, dispirited voice. “It’s a horrible thing to have 
say, but'I believe sho has taken the cup. [ may 
+ wrong, of ‘course, but everything points to her 
having done so. 
~ Miss Thomas is an Amcrican and she is obsessed 
vith a rather common national mania for collecting 
niece old English things. Collecting is her passion in 
‘its, and, like so many of her countrymen and women, 
11+ passion is so strong in her that it has warped her 
niotal sense; she cannot re-ist taking some things 


Usat money cannot buy.” a 
“Yes, I know the condition of mind,” nodded 
Diving. “ Go on, John.” 


Condor fidgeted and looked uncomfortable. ‘“ Well, 
Miss Thomas and—er—Miss Reese *—he coloured 
ichtly at the name—‘ were my guests on board the 
Nvosee yesterday. Miss Thomas was immenscly 
puncates in what I told her of the ‘I'rafalgar Cup. 
Jokingly, I thought, she declared she must have it 
ioc her collection. We laughcd over the matter 
then, but it’s no laughing matter now. I hate to say 
i. but she must have contrived to take it out of the 
-pboard when my back was turned. It’s a sniall 
“ing, as loving-cups go, you know, and I suppose 
‘iw hid it in her muff. I didn’t miss it till this morning. 
| ve made careful inquiries, but with no result where 
‘vone on board is concerned.” 

; “Have you communicated with her?” asked 

)iring, 

Ries shook his head. ‘“ No; I can’t bring myself 
t»—I haven’t got the pluck, I suppose. You sce, 
I do not know for a fact that she is the—the culprit, 
«nd it's a pretty stiff thing to accuse anyone unless 
\wre positive. Besides, she was my guest. Also, 
‘ucre’s Miss Reese to be considered. She and Miss 
Thomas are bosom friends, and——” 

“And,” prompted Daring with the directness per- 
issible between men who know each other intimately, 
\,{vu_are at present on very delicate ground where 
liss Reese is concerned ? You told me, you know, 
"hat she refused to marry you, but that you are going to 
ask heragain, Whereis Miss Thomas at the moment ? ” 


There'll be manu @ wish-bone cracked this Christmastide, Therefore— 


Frequenters of Picture Palaces all know L. 
cinematograph heroes. By 
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expressed it, | and doubt in his eves, 
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special arrangement we 


THE TRAFALGAR CUP. 


Condor looked at him with a mixture cf diidence 
“Staving with Miss Reese 
and her people, ‘They leave for tuwn this evening, I 
say. vou don't mean te——" 

“To mean to say that we have got just about five 
hours in which to get the Trafalgar Cup back, Really, 
John, you make me tired by the diftident way you face 
matters, You'll do fat more good in Miss Recse’s 
exes by asserting yourself and kicking up a real big 
Tow, if necessary, than by taking things lving down.” 

Condor almost groaned. “ Oh, I dare say what you 
say is all very true, but I can’t bring myself to do it. 
It isn’t as if I knew that Miss Thomas had the cup. 
Tho affair isn't in my line, I feel like killing myself 
over the whole wretched business.” He was rapidly 
falling into tho depths of utter despair. ‘I hope 
you're not going to Miss Thomas and-——” 

Daring got up and patted his friend on the shoulder. 
“ Don’t talk such absolute rot, John-—don't be such 
an ass! Now look here, I'm going to take the affair 
in hand and get the cup back, as vou can't or won't. 
If it’s humanly possible, I'll bring it to you in time for 
this evening. Cheer up, you old silly !_ “Where will you 
be if I want to communicate with you ? ” 


£10 OFFERED FOR THE SOLUTION 
TO THE MYSTERY OF THIS STORY. 


After reading this story you will possibly wonder how on earth 
Lieutenant Daring managed to communicate with his friend, 
Johan Condor—not knowing where he was—and saved him from 
committing suicide. The solution is known only to Lieutenant 
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“Oh, at the club till six, T suppose!" said Condor 
dispirited|y. 
oh. well, Edon't know! Tt duesn’'t much matter, does 
it? Dinner’s fixed for seven-thirty.” 

“You can get me at the Reese's if vou want me,” 
said Daring, ignoring the other's pes-iimi-tic utterances. 
“ Now for goudness sake, do cheer up!” 

* * * * 


Tt was five minutes past six when Daring exme 
out of the Reese's honse, carrmving a small brown 
leather handbag. Inside the bag was the Trafalgac 
Cup. ; 

Condor’s suspicions had = becn warranted ; Mi-s 
Thomas had allowed her mania for collecting to get 
the better of her, and she had taken the cup when 
her host's back was turned. Daving’s task had been 
a delicate and thankless one. When he got to thr 
Reese's place after leaving Condor, he was told that 
Miss ‘Thomas had gone out motoring. Daring decided 
that thero was nothing fur it but to wait for her 
return, 

He rang up tho increasingly despondent mess 
president at his club two or three times during the 
afternoon and tried to reassure him. It was difficult 
work to appear optimistic and Condor was hard to 
deal with. Each time Daring had no definite good 
news for him he became more dejected ; and at last, 
when Daring was speaking to him over the wire 
shortly before six o'clock, he had rung off with tie 
remark that he * couldn't stand things much longer!” 

Daring did not take the remark absolutely seriously, 
but ali the same he would have rung up again at once 
had not the maid, acting undec strict injunctions, 
at thet moment told him that Miss ‘Thomas had just 
come in. 

Daring at once left the telephone and sent up the 
thoughtfully composed note he had ready for her. 
It was so worded that it left Miss Thomas only the 
choice of instantly secing the writer or the police. 


As Daring guessed she would, the girl—she was only | 


nineteen—came down and saw him at once. 
‘The agitation in her manner and the look of almost 
terror in her eyes told theic story only too plainly 


* After that, if vou havent found it -- | 


He is probably the most popular of all 
are able to narrate these new stories of his adventures, 
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to Daring, ripely expericnced in dealing with awkward 
cases. He wasted no time in beating about the bush, 
but came to the point at once. 

““Miss Thomas,” he said, ‘‘ may I have back the 
cup that you borrowed from the Sussex yesterday ? 
I am afraid you don’t quice realise what its disappear- 

; ance can mean. Let me tell vou that it may mean 
the dificrence between life and death to ono who loves 
and worships your best fricnd, Miss Reese. Mr. 
Condor ee 

| The question was a boll one and, unwarranted, 

' might have involved Daring in very serious social 
and Iogal consequences. But he took the risk that he 
considered the gitl's manner justified him in takine. 
Besides, there was o time for finessing ” 

The girl gulped and her cyes wero suspiciously 
bright. ‘I didn’t think —didn’t know. I wanted 
it for my collection—and I thought they could 
easily get another—a copy. Nobody need have 
known, and I'd have sent the money somehow. It 
wouldn't hurt anyone who loves Peggy for the world.” 

She got up impulsively. ‘* Wait here a moment: 
T'll—L'll do what you want. I'll trust you not to say 
a word to anyone. I'm sorry-—rcal sorry.” 

She hurricd away from Daring, who, despite tho 
relief he felt, had an uncomfortable look in his facc. 
It was awful to have had to face a girl like this. 

In a minute or two she returned, carrying a small 
brown handbag. Without a word sho handcd it to 
Daring, and without a word he took it. Both averted! 
their eves. For a moment Daring hesitated, uncertain 
whether he should speak. 

Miss Thomas did speak, however. ** Tell Mr. Condor.” 
she said, “that he has only to ask Peggy. I know.” 

As Daring reached the bottom of the drive up to the 

house a taxi cab drew up and Jim Sina 
jumped out and saluted. 

** From Mr. Condor sir,” he said, holding 
out a note. 

Daring tore the envelope open and read 
the note. There were just a few shaky, 
pencilled lines :— 

“T can’t stand things any longer, old 
man. Thanks for what vou've donc. but 
I'm afraid it’s toolate now. Everything's 
gone wrong lately —Miss Reese and the 
cup. I've thought it all out, and I con't 
see the good of living. I shall be dead 
soon aftc- you get this. Perhaps I am 
mad, but I can’t help it. Try anj 
understand, old son. 0.6." 

“Where is Mr. Condor ?” asked Dating 
quickly. 

* Don't know, sir” replied Sirs; & he 
was just coming out of his club when he 
saw ine and asked me to bring this to vou 
in a taxi, sir, Ho walked away up the 
High sSrrect.”” 

Daring |noked at his watch; if was now 
cight minutes past six. There was ocr 
ingly no way cf finding Conder and 
telling him that everything was all right 
he telegraph or telephone, Neither he 

nor Sims Knew where Condor was. 

Thore was no time to trace him with the help of the 
police, No time to search for him. Even now he 
misht be in the act. of putting an end to nis life, 

Suddenly the only possible means of communi. ating 
with bis wretched friend flashed across Dating 
mind. If he was still in the town, that was. 1 he 
had kft the town his plan was useless. Ti was a last 
desperate chance, but it was the one chanee in his 
power to take. There was just one possible wav of 
conupunicating avith Condor, whether he was iintoors 
or ont of door-, 

“Into the cab, Jim!” 

aninstructiontuthedr 

* * 


cried During. He shouted 
iver, and jumped in beside Sims. 
* * 


Tt was a quarter past six and the short autumn 
evening had closed in, ‘Phe shops of the busy seaport’ 
town were already lighted up. and in one of them, 
the principal local gunsmith’s, a young man, haggard 
and pale, had just completed a sinister purchase, 

“Thank vou, Ull take these,” he said, and slipped 
a Dright little six-chambered revolver and a packet 
of, cartridges into his overcoat pocket, & Low mach 
did----* he stopped, and a puzzled expression came 


into his face. Something suddenly happene i. ‘Then 
he turned and walked quickly to the door, 
Fer a few minutes he remained stovk still, Then 


his tace cleared, and breaking into smiles he brought 
his fist down bang on the counter, 

Great Scott !”? he fairly roared 

“[ dont want theso wretched things now!" he 
cried, placing both revolver and cartridges on the 
counter, ‘I don’t want my money back, Shako 


hands, my son, Here's a sovereign for yoursell, 
Wish me luck!” ; 
“certainly do, sir,” replicd the astonished 


assistant ; and before he could say more, Condor had 
hastened out into the street. 

Condor had evidently received tho communication 
from Lieutenant Daring. How ? 

If you think you know the solution to this story, 
enter for the £10 prize offered above. 
Another of Lieut. Daring’s adventures ruxt week, 
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Iris Christmas Day. You rise up with an inward 
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sinking feeling that somcthing is going to happen. 
During breakfast your wife says, “I shall have to 
give that turkcy an extra hour to cook. It’s rather 
an old bird.” 

You reflect, with some satisfaction, that after all 
is said and done, you will only have to carve the 
turkey, co you settle down to wait till dinner time. 

During the morning you are disturbed from con- 
templating imaginary diagrams of the ne of 
tough turkeys by a scream frem the kitchen. You 
rush in frantically, suspecting a cat has walked off 
with the bird, and find that your wife has driven a 
metal skewer through the turkey and into her hand. 
You separate the two, bind up the wound, and drift 
back into the frunt room. 

Four a clear ten minutes you have perfect peacr, 
sive for the sound of the piano next door tinkling 
“Christians Awake,” and a gramophone across the 
way playing ‘‘ Hark the Herald Angels Sing.” 

At this moment your wife rushes in and announces 
that she has only got one pair of hands, that slic 
doesn’t know why men were put on the earth, that 
she wishes she had never married you, and that she | 
hates Christmas. You conclude that she wants 
help with the turkey, so you follow her meckly to 
the kitchen. 

Pliers Pull Out the Tail Feathers. 

Here I advise that you have handy the following | 
articles, namely: A pair of plicrs, a coal hammer, | 
a steel vice, a cruss-cut saw, a large packing necdlle, | 
and sume extra thick twine. 

Insert the neck of the turkey in the steel vice. i 
With the aid of the pliers you will then be able to | 
pull out the tail feathers. Don’t be discouraged if | 
the neck gives way. It will save you usag the | 
hammer and cross-cut saw to cut off the bird’s head. ! 

‘The packing needle and twine will be wanted to | 
sew up the bird after it has been stuficd to bursting | 

oint. Finally, you singe the bird and your fingers. } 
ncidentally you set fire to the twine and let all the | 
stuffing out. You push it back again, fix round the | 
kitchen clothes-line, and then retire to the front room. | 

Save for an hour or so’s basting, you are not 
disturbed again. | 
| 
| 


| 

| Esmond 
| has evident! 
been havin: 
; trouble with 
| bis landlady 
ltately. tis 
Christmas 
present forn.s 


| 
| his revenge. 
i 
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Reginald 
Smih, having 
had many 
marrow escapes 
from being run 
over by taxi- 
cabs, would 
present every 
taxi driver 
with a ‘‘ honk- 
ing"’ car, which 
would pursue 
him wherever 
he went for the 
rest of his life. 


Just as you are fecling at peace with the world | 
the guests arrive, the ra is laid, and the turkey. 
all brown and crisp and beautiful, is brought in. © 
Some people require saws, gunpowder, and bad 
elanguage to carve a turkey properly. But my | 
method is the correct method, go read closely. | 


Testing the Edge of the Knife. 
First of all, make the usual witticism abont | ‘ 
turkeys not being centipedes, and that, therefore, | 
everyone can’t expect a leg. This will put the | 
company in a good humour. Next lightly Ean the | 
edge of the carving knife over the palm of your | ° 
hand. If you draw blood first time, you needn't 
trouble about the steel. The knife is sharp. 
Untie the clothes-line from around the bird, fix H 
one end round your waist and the other round ti.e | 
turkey’s neck. This is in case the wretched thing | 
slips when you are carving it. Besides, it will save | 
you the trouble of stouping to pick it up at intervals. 
You will find your victim has four ball-and- 
socket joints. One on cach wing and one on each | 
leg. Carve away as much meat as you can from | 
these jointe. This exposes the ball-and-sockct 
arrangements. That donc, take a cycle wrench | 
from out of your pocket, and with a few rapid | 
twists remove the Iega and wings. | 
When you have separated the bird from its limbs : 
you can begin collecting up the stuffing that has | 
distributed itself over the guests. | 
{ 


© 


z With a few well-directed blows from a hammer 
smash the breast-bone and back of the bird, which 
hy now is beginning to have a carved appearance. 
Neatly divide the broken body into as many equal ; 
pordane as there are gucsts present and scrve. | 

Vith each portion hand out a leg or a wing as far.as | 

they wil! go round. | 

You wipe the perspiration off your brow, and in | 

the last stage of exhaustion you untie the clothes- | 

linc from your waist and the neck of the turkey. | 

The neck is your share of the bird. | 

After the guests have said good night you can go j 

to the pantry and get a piece of bread and cheese to ! 

. satisfy your hunger. But you have carved theturkcy! | 


Mr. Alfred Leste’s sketch tells its own story. 


—Can you tell me *' What did the wish-bone wish?” Be clever (5 


give at Christmas| 
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Idiotic Customs that Cause Christmas Catastrophes. 


When will people recognise the utterly insensato 

fully— folly ne Lorders in some insiances on 

. ciiminal recklessness—of dressing children in 

Soh Se er MS colten-wool at  Christmastide i imitation of 
= : "| snow fairies,” Juvenile Santa Clauses. end so on. 
It is safe to say that never a Christmas pas-cs 

without there being chronicled one or more dread- 

ful tragedies due to this silly and aliegethee 

Treser Evans want: to | 'eprehensible practice. 

oe ; . Only last vear, for example. five Tittle girls werr 
xive “the bird’ (a muvic: | burnt to death at Chesterfield through their cotton- 
wool dresses catching alight, and coveral others 
were badly injured. 
disapproval, to te milkman Tho children, to the number of thirty: ot more, 
; were crowded together in an improvised dressing- 
who wakes him = cvery | room of a local place of entertainment, where ther: 
was an open coal fire. One dress was set light to 
by a spark, and the frenzied wearer, rushing fiither 
and thither amongst her companions, set them on 
fire also. 

At Bournemouth, too. on the sane day, a Renin 
- Catholic pricst, the Rev. Vather Lynch, was 
Pye terribly burned about the face owing to the scci- 
dental ignition of a cotton wool beard which de 
was wearing in his character of “ Father Christ- 
mas.” And these were but two tragedies out of 
several similar ones that occurred on this cre 
occasion only. 

Almost as Dangerous as Dynamite. 

Go back further, and it will be found ¢h..t 
WALKING Christmas, year by year, tells the same terribl- 

tale. The festive season of 1910, for instance, was 

marked by no fewer than nine of these tragedic-. 

There is absolutely no excuse for Lerrors of this 

kind. Every parent, every teacher, everybocds 

who has to do with children, ought to know by 

this time that finely-teased-out cotten-woel 1 

nearly as dangerous as dynamite. 

It literally explodes into fiame like a flush, A 

' child cnwiapped in it stands practically ne chance. 
i once a spark lights upon it. In fact. eotton-woct 
' is actually the basis of that terrible explosive called 
i cordite. 
| ‘Phere are other dangers, too, that Jurk in 
Christmas festivitics, which those responsible for 
i them will do well to remember --and avoid. 
i One of these, commen vet unsuspected, connect « 
itself with the old Engtsi: game of snap-dragon. 
A few Christmases: ago this was heing played at an 
entertainment given to some choir boys at 
Guildford. 

The flan.es in the dish of raisins flickered low, and 
a clergyman present poured some methylated 
spirit, upon them. He might just as well havo 
sprinkled then vith gun-powder, 

Choked with China Dolls. 

A big batloon-sho ped burst of blue flame followed. 
cuveloping all those crowding round. Scarcely 
anybody escaped injury. One poor boy rolled 
neder a cola Pv his agony, and was found lying there 
liter on, burnt to ¢ he 

Cylinders of coipressed gaz for magic-lantcrn 
entertainments are carelessly handled at Chiist 
inastide by people who altogether fail to reatioe 
that they pre in possession of en object which, 
tinder certain conditions, can develop all the deadly 
and destructive properties of a dynamite bomb. 

It is rare. indeed, fur a Christmas to pass without 
there being recorded one or two {fatal accidents, due 
to the bursting of these contrivances. our or 
five years ago three people were blown to pieces in 
one small room, Last Christmas the Rev. Stephen 
fde Courcey, of Stroud, Gloucestershire, — was 
linstanthy killed in this same manner while giving 
| a lantern entertainment to the children at a mission 

church of whieh he had charge. 
| A curious Christmas custom, common in many 
| parts of England, consists iu putting a number ot 
tiny china dolls in the Christinas phuin-pudding. 
| These are popularly known as © pudding deils,” 
and are sd in the shops at Chit tmastide at to 
Trate of four a pounv. Of Contse. the idew it to 
i surprise and anise the children, Bunt as the dolls 
j are so very staall, cad quite shite, they can Le 
| easily mivlaken for pieces of alinond or suet, and 
swallowed. 
| No fewer than three cuildren were cbolicd te 


hall term of disgust and 


morning at 0.39 a.m. 
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FOLDED FORS 


Heath Robinson would rere 
like to present one of the 
fuxarious combination 
walking sticks depicted 
opposite to each of his 
bachelor friends. 


Stace Wood, whose 
eketch will be found below, 
says: “I'd fike to give 
every man over 18 store a 


motor-car, to save me from 
sceing this sort of thing.” 


a a RN I 


death by these pudding dolls ia diferent parts cf 
the country Jact Christmas. 


Wark posterrds “Wish-bone.” (See page G27) 


~-T0 each of the three senders uf the best ausieers Leciil award & frei pels 
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Some Little Known Privileges of Our Splendid 


Nise people out of ten in London who miss the 
“Country Post” either go to the expense of tele- 
graphing what they want to say or post their letter 
Jate and risk it getting there in time. 

‘There is not the slightest reason why you should 
do cither. The last country post is generally about 
eix o'clock. If you miss that post, go to the nearest 
ier ae and hand in your letter. For an extra 
ialfpenny—the “late fee’”—you can catch the 
country post up to about an hour after the ordinary 
letter-boxes have been cleared. Many bi, post- 
offices, as a matter of fact, have a aneclit “ late 
fee” box in which you can drop your letter when 
you have put on the extra halfpenny stamp. 

If you miss the late fee post at the suburban 
office, your best plan is to take your letter up to the 
head office of the town you are in. The times of 
late fee posting there are generally later than at 
any of the suburban offices. = 


If You Miss the Mail Train. 

You needn't give up because you are too late for 
all the post-offices! Take it to the nearest main- 
line station. You can send yout letter off up to a 
few minutes of the mail train leaving. For instance, 
if you are posting a letter from London to a town 
cn the South-Western Railway, you can post it at 
Waterloo any time before the train starts at 9.50 
ly putting an extra halfpenny stamp on your 
letter and posting it in a special box on the station. 

But even if you miss the mail train you are not 
Leaten. The Post Office gives you every chance 
possible of getting your letter there in time, though, 
of course, they are bound to charge extra for going 
out of the way for you.- 

Go to the head-office of your town and write out 
your letter on telegraph forms. The Post Office 


“BROKEN RULES.” | 


Hex is an original football competition in 
which we are offering £10 in prize-money. 
The only knowledge required is the laws of 
football, and they will be found in “ PEaRson’s 
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. will wire what you have to say, at 
the rate of 6d. for every thirty-six 
words, to any other town where the 
head telegraph-office is open always. 
An average letter would only cost a 
shilling or two at this rate, and 
could be dispatched, in the case of 
some towns, long after the Jast mail train had left. 
It is delivered by the first post just as if it had been 
posted in time for the usual collection. 


“‘Night Telegraph Letters.” 

The latest time for sending these tel letters 
is midnight. You can call up the head office and 
speak your letter over the ’phone, if you are unable 
to get there yourself. These “ Night Telegraph 
Letters "—as they are officially called—can be sent 
between any two towns that possess an all-night 
telegraph office. ; 

notes thing that is little known about letters 
is that you can obtain for a halfpenny o certificate 
from the t-office that you have posted your 
letter. This has got nothing whatever to do with 
registering it, and you cannot claim compensation 
because you hold a posting certificate. 

Again, you may take your letter to the nearest 
railway-station and get it delivered more quickly 
than if you posted it in the ordinary way. Il you 
need to do is hand it in at the bouking-office, 
together with a fee of 2d. in addition to the ordinary 
postage, and it will be sent off by the next available 
train. You should mark the letter either “‘ To be 
called for” or ‘‘ To be posted on arrival.” In the 
latter case, when your letter reaches the town of 
delivery it is posted in the nearest letter-box and 
delivered in the ordinary way. You can, if you like, 
however, have a special messenger waiting at the 
arrival station to take your letter dircct to its 
destination. 

Certain articles, like explosives, lottery tickets, 
and so on, are forbidden to be sent by post. 
A doctor, however, is privileged, and may send 
harmful liquids through the post for the purpose of 
examination or analysis. Not only that, but the 


Jones put up the mistletoe early this year, and just to test its properties— 


MATCH STARTS .2°45. 
For the sake of clearncss, the players have bcen drawn out of proportion to the plan of the field. 
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Post Office. 


Post-Office gives him careful instructions for jiac!,i). 
up his parcel. Listen to this extract fro ¢ 
“ Post Office Guide ” : - 
“ Any such liquid or substance must |» 
enclosed in a receptacle hermetically s¢::'-,) 
which receptacle must itself be placed i, 
strong wooden, leather, or metal case in... 

a way that it cannot shift about, anid \.:: 
sufficient quantity of some absorbent mii‘ 
(such as sawdust or cotton wool) so jack! 
about the’ receptacle as absolutely to provs; 
any possible leakage from the packaye in 1). 

event of damage to the receptacle.” — 

After that, if the liquid does not get there s..'\' 

it is not the Post Office’s fault ! ‘ 


(Next week's article will dea! with *' Priviveged 
Letters.’’) 


CHRISTMAS-CARDS FOR KINGS AND YOu. 

When you are complaining of the dreadiul hea 
of July, and wishing that instead of being at a: 
office stool you were in a punt on the river, hundre- 
of girls are busily cmployed tinting cards {.. 
Christmas six months’ hence ! 

Their Christmas is the summer-time! By ti. 
time December comes round hundreds of thov- 
sands of cards of all sizes and at all prices wi! 
be ready for the market. Busy hends and ins; 
machines will have been working during tio-. 
days when you have thought of everything exec) 
turkeys and crackers and Santa Claus ! : 

The most expensive thing about the average 
Christmas-card is the ribbon. In an edition ut 
200,000 cards, for instance, over 80,000 yards ot 
tibbon of all colours and sizes are used. 

From start to finish thirty people mus‘ 1? 
employed to turn out even one Christmas-card. 

The biggest Christmas-card firm in England is. 
of course, Raphael Tuck & Sons, who alway. 

repare the Royal Christmas-cards cach year. 

heir cards and almanacks for this season form the 
very last word in Christmas-card production. 


~~ te ne. 


£10 in PRIZES. 


Scottish Readers May Enter. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

Below you will find a plan of a footlall fie! 
which contains several breacbes of the laws ci 
football. We want you tostudy this picture care- 
fully, find out what the infringemen' - 
are, write them out neatly and concisely 
numbering them from 1 onwards, and po-' 
them tous. As an example, we give ti: 
solution to one infringement. It will b. 
seen that one manis kicking another. Th; 
is not allowed by rule 9. In this case your 
solution should read: 

“This is a breach of law 9. The rus 
states that neither tripping, kicking, nur 
jumping at a player ehall be allowed.” 


PLEASE READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY. 

1.—Your solutions must be written out on « 
sheet of white paper, numbering thew fron: 
1 onwards, and the accompanying sketci: «1 
the field must be attached. When youl. 
done this, eign your name and address at {1° 
foot of the paper, and post it to reach us 1. 
later than the first post Tuesday, Decemb: 
17th, Address your envelope, The Kuit.. 
Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Strect, Lond. 
W.C., and write the words “‘ Broken Rul, 
No. 1,’ in the top left-hand corner. : 

* 2.—Competitors must he careful not to ineluc’ 
in their solutions breaches which do net 
exist in the picture. Each actual breach c: 
a rule named will count one point to thn 
competitor. Fach suggested infringen.2 
which is not in the picture will count 
point against the competitor. 

8.—To the competitor who submits the great 
number of correct breaches of the laws «: 
of football contained in the picture, vit 
points disallowed for incorrect sugre='!''-. 
the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly willawa” : 
prize of £5. Five prizes of £1 each wil! ) 
awarded to the senders of the next lx: 
attempts. 

4.—In the event of a tie between a numbc ut 
competitors, the first prize will be awards 
to the competitor whose solutions are 1.0" 
neatly and aptly put. This rule also app: : 
to the five £1 prizes. ; 

5.—'The published decision is final, and comp: 
tors may enter on this understanding on's 
You oan send in as ts as you 


a’ 
Nike, but a plan of the ‘eld must be seit 
with each Ust ef solutions. 


vik 


Wiek ENDING 
IEC. 7, 1912, 


PICK UP THE 
THREADS HERE. 


ROBERT KIRKE is 

: a strange, secretive 
nan, whois dying of consumption and loose living. 
\io day after his doctor's verdict that he has 
wnly three months to live, he secretly marrics 

jai\ LESTER, a pretty shop-girl employed by the big 
uxford Street draper, Benjamin Blenkington. 
‘\ few hours after the ce:cmony, Joan Icarns 
that her husband has a mistress and child. Almost 

heart-broken, she loaves him for ever, Kobert 

ivirke, realising that ho has lost his wife, vows that 
no one else shall ever possess her. He is to dic 
in a fow months. If Joan knows he is dead she 
will be free to marcy again. Therefore, sho 
suall never know of his death. To provide a 
cause for his disappearance, he calls on 

1! SKETH BRAND, a bad lot, who is pressed for money, 
-uggests that if he carcs to rob old Joseph Lester, 
Joan's fathor, of the money hc has hoarded in the 
nouse, he (Kirke) will givo Brand a signed con- 
iession of the theft to Icave behind. Brand 
vgtces, A dew days later Kirke commits suicide 
sy drowning himsolf. His body is never 
iecovered, and only his mother, 

QE RORAH KIRKE, to whom he entrusts a number of 
letters and documents, mostly addresecd to 
Joan, with instructions to post them at regular 
intervala, knows of his revenge. Throo months 
after Robert's disappearance Mra. Kirke receives 
a solicitor’s letter to the effect that Robert is the 
heir to a large fortuno. In tho event of his death 
ihe mone to go to his wife. By fair means 
or foul, borab decides to obtain the fortune. 
As if to assist her to carry out her scheme, 

SafIN KIRKE, Robert's twin brother, returns home 
from Australia on the day she rcceives the letter. 
John is @ no'cr-do-well, but though his mother 
despises him, she decides that he must, in future, 
be “Robert.” On this day, too, old Joseph 
Lester is brutally murdered. 

PACHEL STRODE, Robert’s mistress, does not know 
cf ber lover’s death, and believes that he has 
killod Joan’s father as an act of revenge. Calling 
on Mra. Kirke, with the intention of denouncing 
him to the police, she sces John, and learns 
not only that John is posing as Robert, but that 
he will acyuire Robert's fortune. In a flash she 
sees her great chance. Sho corners Mrs. Kirke, 
and the price of her silence is that she be 
allowed to capture John’s love. Deborah is 
forced to agree, and tho great struggle for John 
hegins between the two women. 

Ul iVE STRODE, Rachel and Robert's child, cairicd a 
note on the afternoon of Mr. Lester's murder from 
Lester to Hesketh Brand. Naturaily Brand docs 
not wish it known that ho returned to Lester's 
house with the child. Ho finds an opporiunity 
of talking to Olive alcne, and discovers that she 
liad scen him coming out of the room in which 
the murder took place. 

In order to insure her silence ho terrifies her 
into a promise-not to revea! this fact to anyone, 
and buys her a Bible in which he writes on the 
iy-leaf’ the words: ‘Thou, God, seest me.” 
Later on, Brand gets Joan into hia vile clutches 
by lying to her that ho holds a letter from 
Robert Kirke to Mr. Lester, which threatens to 
take the old man’s life. He promises to hand it 
over to the police, thus saving Philip's life, if 
Joan will live with him. Joan asks for 
time, 

*1UL1P DERWENT, a buyor at Blonkington’s, is deoply 
in love with Joan. Joan returns his love, but still 
helieves herself to be Robert's wife. On tho day 
of her father’s murder Philip called on Mr. Lester, 
and when questioned by the polico as to his 
whereabouts at the time of the toga, his 
Answers aro unsatisfactory. Consequently he 

angie Charged with the murder. 

THOMAS CHRISTIAN JEPHSON is Benjamin Blenking- 
ton’s ecoretary. His chicf characteristic is a love 
of crime investigation, and ho is endeavouring to 
discover who murdered Mr. Lester. 

So far he has found out that on the after- 
noon of the tragedy Philip Derwent, disguised, 


—He hissed the servant under tt 


By the Authors of “Driven from Home,” “The 


Sale of a Soul,” etc., etc. 


took a blackmailing Ietter frum Joseph Testor 


to Benjamin Blenkington. Derwent. of course, can | 


prove an alibi if bis eraployer will only admit 
this meeting. Mr. Blenkingtoa, when qiucstiuned 
by Derwcut, denics it. 


Philip Derwent {is sent for trial, At the close of 
tho proceedings Jeph: @ returns to his employer 
and gives him a concise summary of the case. = 

While talking he notices that Mr. Blenkington scons 
very perturbed at some of the evidence, and that he 
absently toys with a smaii box on his desk with tho 
initials “ C. W.” carved on the lid. Lateron, when 
Jephson calls on.Joan, he assists her to go through 
some papers which belonged to Mr. Lestcr. 

The papers are in a little rosewood desk. Amongst 
afew oud things Jephson finds a scrap of rough cloth. 
Stitched ey it is a badge containing the numbcr 
“@, 221, L,” and pinned to tho reverse side of it a 
pieco of blue official-looking paper containing tho 
name “Caleb Wrench.” 

Jephson’s eves grow slecpy. Then ho fingcrs the 
cloth, and, as he suspects, he finds that a broad arrow 
is woven into it. As Joan is not looking, he slips it 
into his pooket. Another discovery in tho desk is 
a photograph with the photographer's name on the 
back, “ Marshall, Melbournc.”’ 

Late that night Joan descends from her bedroom 
and to the desk to compare the photograph with 
a sketch she has of Robert Kirke. It tas disappeared ! 


When Hesketh Brand Iearns that “ Robert ’’ has 
returned to London, he decides to blackmail him. 
By arrangement, the two men meet at a certain cafe. 
Brand forces drink after drink upon John until he is 
muddled, then he produces the confession to the 
robbery, signed ‘“ Robert Kirke,” and demands 
hush moncy. 

As a result of this mecting, Brand obtains £30 {rem 
John, with prospects of more in the near future. With 
this money in his pocket, Brand makes his way to his 
favourite gambling saloon. Here his luck is in the 
ascondant for he wins £50. A quict stranger, known 
to the frequenters of the gaming-den as Mr. Siguard, 
notices that the decond button from the top of Brand's 
coat is missing. A button of a similar kind was 
found by the housekeeper in the room where old 
Joseph Lester was murdered and given to Jephson, 
who on this occasion calls himself Mr. Siguard. 

Tho following morning Brand makes up his mind 
that the timc is now ripe to capture Joan. He gives 
her a day’s grace. It is the only way of saving Pullip, 
so Joan belicves, and she azrces to the saciitice. 

Threo hours before the time for their mectiny at 
Brand's flat, Joan is having tea with little Olive 


StroJ’e. Evcr since Mr. Lester s death Olive has 
ecemcd strange, every now and tren bursting into 
tears. It suddenly strikes Jcan that perhaps Olive 
knows more about the murder than she has revealed. 


She questions Olive, and learns that she heard 
people quarreling in Mr. Lester's room, and then 
silence. Frigitencd, she bid behind a curtain ia the hall 
and saw a genticman hurry out. 

“Who was it, Olive?” asks Joan, 


“ft was Mr. Derwent |” 


QMAPEER 


Joan repeated the question, 

** Who was it, Olive ¢”’ 

Her voice was low, tense, in- 
sistent, her cyes burnt like blue 
flames; she was almost terrible in 
her young beauty—terrible, and yet 
uttcily beautiful, like her name:ake, 
Joan of Arc. 

Olive Strode was watching her. 

Duinb, imploring eyes, deep-sct in 

(Co.Uaved.) — g colourless face, tiny kands olssped 
feverishly together! Absolutely motionless, at that 
moment Olive looked like the ghost of a child who 
had died by slow torture. . 

Thero was a long pause, during which bluocyes and 
black gazed full into cach other. 

“Who was itt” 

© It was—Mr. Derwent.” 

Jcan recoiled as if she had beca siruck, Tom a 


(Continued on page 608.) 


Unfuriimately, dirs. Jones can tn at the critiead moment. 


This is a matter for your earnest consideration, 
stout reader. Are you still putting on weight 
and, cousequently, feeliug more than ever de- 
pressed and disheartened and puorlyP Do you 
fancy that because you bave tried drag-remedics 
galore and starving dictury treatments you hive 
exhausted the resources of curative science ? 
Then indeed you must Le in a despuiring state of 
mind! Let us assure you. if you will listen tuo 
reason, that modern medical science is more 
potent for good than that. It has given Antipon 
to the world— Antipon. the now receynised 
standard remedy for the permanent cuye of the 
disense of obesity or over-fatness; the simple. 
pleasant. and quite hariniess tonic treatment 
which has cured hundreds of thousands of the 
most hopeless cases of over-stoutness. “IT wis 
very pleased with the Antipon treatment,” writes 
a grateful Indy from Roche's Point, Co. Cork. 
“and am glad to say I have reduced 28 1b. It is 
some time now since I left off taking it, and 7 
have not put on any flesh since.” Hundreds of 
such unsolicited testimonia!s mav he sven at tle 


offices of tue Autipon Comporay by any person 
who cares to examine them in the orignal ‘The 
remarkable thing about Antipon is tuat it is 
mitebless both as tonic and fat-reducer, and th. + 
however great the decrease of superfluous fat 
may be--and the reduction may exceed six stone 
—there is an increase of vitwity and museules 
strenyth, the figure und limbs become slende:, 
shapely, and well-set, Antipon roots out tle 
abnormal tendency to over-fattiness, and- every 
pound of decreaso means a step towards lasting 
siimness. The digestive system is toned up ant 
stimulated and the appetite greatly improved 
Autipon is purely vegetable and entirely bartaless 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. Gd. sou 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stures, ete., or, in the event 
of difficulty, may be bad (on rem:tting amount. 
privately packed, carriuge paid in the United 
Kingdom, direct from the Antipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London. &.E. 

Antipon can be h:d from stock or on order 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies 
and India, and is stocked by wholesale houses 
throughout the world. United States Ayente. 
Messrs. E. Fougera and Co., % Beckrann Street, 
New York City. 
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BEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 607). 
moment she sat as if stunned. Then she knelt down 
suddenly on the rug before the child, flung her tender 
arms about the frail little body, and gazed intently 
into tho eyes so like Robert Kirke s—deep, dark, 
and lustrous. 

“ js—this—true, Olive ?” she asked peed slowly. 

The wild eyes of the tortured child roamed 
desperately around the room. Was there no place 
where she could creep away and hide—where no 
could find her, torture her, and ask her 
questions ?. What was she to say ? Mr. Brand had 
riven her the Bible, had told her that she would make 
Joan far more miserable than she already was if Olive 
‘said that she had seen him come from Mr. Lester's 
room. Was that true? Joan seemed so dreadfully 
unhappy now, and it seemed as if she would be happier 


if Olive safl that she hadn’t seen Mr. Derwent. And 
vot—Mr. Brand! Olive was frightened, very 
frizhtened, of Mr. Brand. 


Joan, watching closely, saw that a struggle was 
taking place in the little mind. She tightened her hold 
about the trembling child—the child born of Robert 


Kirke’s sin—the child she loved in spite of 
everything. 

“Darling, tell me,” she coaxed, “tell Joan 
everything —tho whole truth! Olive, darling ! 


I-niember God can see us all, and hear us——” 

“Thou, God, secat me!” 
muttered Olive in a dull, lifeless 
voree, 

Yes, God sees us, Olive, 
aut because He loves us, we 
must try to please Him. d 
it will please Him if we speak 
the truth. He is so great and 
wonderful, that He can seo us 
and hear us—both of us. And 
ee, to please Him, Olive, tell me 
the truth.” 

The tortured child writhed. 

“Thou, God, seest me,” she 
r peated—nothing more. 

Joan released her and re- 
turned to her low chair. 

“It can’t be true!” she 
told herself. ‘ Oh, it can’t be 
trnc! I believe in Philip. He 
couldn't do such a terrible i 
thing! And yet, why should 
Clive lie?” She shivered sud- 
denly, remembering that in 
every tragedy of her lifo this 
liitlc nameless girl was incx- 
plicably associated—her mar- 
riege —her father’s untimely 
death—and now her lover was 
suspected of a cowardly murder. 

A hand seemed to grip her 
—a cold hand. Once again she 
heard Robert Kirke’s last 
threat : 

** Go, but don’t think by leaving 
m- that yowll escape me/” 

And his child, the cause of 
her Icaving her husband, was 
now accusing her lover of 
murder! 

* Olive,” she said suddenly. 
“Perhaps you didn't quite 
understand what you said just 
now. Don't. be frightened. 
Listen to me very carefully. 
You know what it is to love— 
to love somebody very, very 
dearly 2” 

“Yes.” Olive raised her large eyes full of silent 
rgony to the beautiful, unhappy face of the girl who 
had lately taught her the meaning of love. 

** Olive, I love Mr. Derwent, and he loves me. We 
Jove cach other very dearly. For my sake, Olive, 
and because I shall never, never be happy again if— 
ii they take him away from me—for ever!”’ A sob 
broke her voice, and she trembled violently. “ Tell 
me the truth, dear—for my sake, and because you 
love me, and I love you, Olive!” 

Rut Olive only heard as in a dream, for another 
voieo was louder in her cars than Joan’s, the voice of 


to a seat. 


Hesket 


a_ threatening 
but Jephson 


unconscious. 


Hesketh Brand, and the solemn oath she had sworn | 
upon the Bible with the pretty red-gold edges, | 
of the 


had bound her absolutely to the will 
crafty Brand; before her dazed eyes swam those 
terrifying words : 

* Thou, God, seest me.” 

“It was—Mr. Derwent,” she repeated drearily. 

Joan fell back in her chair and closed her eyes. She 
was feeling exhausted, mentally and physically 
worn out, 

Was it possible that the child was telling the truth— 
that Philip Derwent, impulsive and very proud, 
taunted, perhaps, by her father, with wishing to 
marry Joan for the sake of the money which might 
be hers at his death, had seized his heavy stick, and in 
a moment of uncontrollable and passionate fury, had 
struck down the white head. Was tt possible ? 

But the manly face of her lover rose before her as if 


or 
Fi 
Brand 
was standing over him in | 
attitude 
looked | 
supremely innocent onl 


| Mr. Jephson dropred 


to reproach her for even a momentary doubt, his 
eyes looking straight into hers, were not the eyes of one 
who could raise his hand against an old man. No! 
Either Olive had made a mistake, or she was shielding 
somebody. And then a thought that had once before 
occurred to her as a possibility, grew to certainty in her 
mind. There was only one person whom Olive Strode 
was likely to shield—her father, Robert Kirke, Her 
father, and Joan’s husband ! 

Oh, she was certain now! Thero was no doubt left 
in her mind. Brand had not lied. Robert Kirke, 
who stood between her and happiness, had robbed and 
finally murdered her white-haired father ! 

“Tell me,” she said suddenly—almost hoarsely. 
“ When did you last see your father ? " 

“T saw him—the other night.” 

‘Where did you sce him ?’ 

“He came to our house and took moth@r away in a 
taxi-cab.” 

So he had returned to Rachel Strode! He stood 
between Joan and Philip Derwent, and he himself 
had gone back to Olive’s mother—the woman who 
in God’s eyes was his wife. 

“ Where did they go to?” 

“Toa Hae called The Savoy, I think,” stammered 
Olive. ‘‘ Mother wore one of her beautiful dresses.” 

“* When was the last time you saw him before that ?” 

“The night Mr. Lester diced! I peeped out of tho 


Cy 


window of our house—he brought mother home. Bu 
he didn’t come into the house.” 

“Did you see him when you hid behind the coats ?” 
P ““N-no.” Her mother had asked her that, and now 

oan. 

“ Think—think again, Joan! Are you certain?” 

It was uselcss to question her further. It scemed 
that Hesketh Brand had spoken the truth when 
ho declared that Kirke had threatened her father, 
and had been in London on the day of tho 
murder. 

It appeared obvious to Joan that Robert Kirke had 
made his child—his and Rachel Strode’s—swear to 
shield him. Swear that it was Joan’s lover she had 
seen leaving the room where lay his victim's body. 
It was part of his plan to be avenged upon her for 
leaving him—he would let her lover die the murderer’s 
shameful death. ‘ Whether I live or die,’ he had 
croaked in the hour of parting, “no other mxn shall 
call you his, no other lips but mine shall touch yours. 
You iylong to me, and to me alone.” 

And her husband had made Olive swear that it was 
Derwent she had heard quarrelling with Joseph Lester, 
had seen leave that house, so that Philip might die in 


order to prevent any possibility of his eves marryin; 
Robert “Kirke’s e! That, thought Joan, ak 
evidently her husband’s revenge. 


But Philip should not die—although it would cost her 
honour to save him. 


Four o'clock struck. Two hours more—in less than | 


—Jones Sot out of his trouble very neally by saying—well, what did he 


WEE ENDING 
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two hours she must be on her way to mect !)) -: 
Nothing could happen to help her now. 

The darkness was falling on the gloomy. . 
outside. It hac fallen already heavily upon Ju.-.. 


—— 


Just in Time. 

Ir Mr. Blenkington bad m-< ° 
secretary in the streot it is p: 
that he ne have passed wii 

ing him 


Not that Mr. Jephson had 
guised himself in any way; h- 
wearing & new morning coat 2: 
silk hat. His soul revolted a, | 
silk hats; he wore his perha: 
an average three times a year. |: 
was not quite sure what mai 
put it on this morning. Perhaps respect fi: | 
solicitors and the City. Perhaps he felt his } 
wanted a change, or possibly some strange ii) | 
suggested to him the vane of as fu 
possible merging his identity in his clothes. 

As a rule his clothes were very much part of hi, 
The pockets of his coat were Just the kind of p.' -; 
in which a child would expect to find bulls.) 4 
clasp-knife, marbles, and pieces of string whici. - 
to be conjured into whips or fishing lincs at will 

But Jephson now vv... | 
along the pavement, hej): 
under the shadow of the how-: 
his head bent forward, his |! 
morning coat tightly butt | 
up, his immaculate top |i! 
fixed firmly on his head, « 
his well-polished boots :!. :.c 
arrogantly. 

Overhead clouds gathuic'. 
and presently a thin driz/ii.: 
rain commenced to fall in « 
thick mist. Jephson had 1-1 
= provided himeelf with o: 
umbrella, but he didn't sco 
——— he conscious of the wet. 

On his way home from ''.. 
solicitors, he had been tur’: 
everything over in his n. 
and was now going to see Jv! 

As ho turned tho corn : 
Burney Street he saw J: 4 
leaving her house. 

There was a subtic ¢! 
in her appearance. Sie Ww: 
a long tek coat, her fac: 
was completely hidden belii 
a heavy veil. In one hen! ! 
carried a small bag, in the I 
H an umbrella. 

As Jephson saw her ¢!: 
up and down the sire‘. !° 
siipped into the shade uf 4 
doorway. He knew by the: 
she moved her head tha’ - 
was nervously anxious not | 
observed. 

Human beings at ci 
moments of their lives «1. 
like animals. Fear, joy. > '' 
terror, love, are expr ~«! 
unconscious movements «: ' 
bodies. Jephson knew 
he had made a study of :'. 

His first instinct %. 
walk down the strc! 
speak to Joan. He !:: 
good news for her—the » “> 


t | ho had gathercd from Moggins and told the sul“ 


But her movements were now unusual—she hi-:' . 
All along he had believed in Joan.. Sha was re=}- 

to a far greater extent than even ho knew for his 1 
est in the murder mystery and for his determi: + ° 
to unravel it. 

He stood on the pavement in the drivin)” 
moro than a second after Joan's appearance. Rew! '- 
the nervous, bird-like movements of head and ! 
he turned his back on her and gazed in the 0); : 
direction. But from his breast pocket he pr! 
the useful little mirror, and presently ho sa. i-- 
length of tho street reflected in it. . 

e saw Joan slowly walking down tho strect #\ °° 
site direction. 

ephson frowned. His clothes seemed sudile::’) 

lose their smartness, their nice fit. The vitalit 
strength of his body suddenly disappear. 
muscles relaxed. He looked limp, listless, 1! °™ 

rain now dripping down his silk hat and sp’ 

his boots added to the effect. 

As a matter of fact, Jephson’s brain had |: ° 
taking a few minutes’ rest. the enorgy and si: 
concentrated there had nm allowed to per 
through his body. Now the mind commanded |: .:! 
suddenly recalled it. ° : 

So outwardly Jephson crumpled up, but in. 
he was keen and alert. i 

He watched Joan’s reficction eagerly, his exes '-"* 
but hard. If anyono had accused him cf sl.” 
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say? Only twelve words. 
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1a lonely, helpless girl hc would have scorned the idca 
‘nd knocked the man down. Acasual observer would 
aly bave seen in Joan an ordinary young woman 
_ uning out of her‘house and, annoyed at the inclement 
-ather, searching for a passing cab. But Jephson 
‘w more. He saw that she failed to put up the 
“ubrella she carried, and he saw that the veil she wore 
\s really a thick motoring veil—obviously used to 
ile her lise, not to protect it. And he saw a couple 
‘ empty taxi-cabs pass the top of the strect without 
ving hailed. . 
Joan Lester was anxious not to be scen. Sho 
os so perturbed that she was quite unconscious of 
rain, for she made no attempt to put up her un- 
la. Tho bag she carried was obviously full, 
ause the weight of it pulled her down slightly 
the right. 
Presently she commenced to walk more quickly. 


', phson stepped out of the shadows and followed her. 
rj-re was nothing in his movements or hearing to | 


cuerest that he was tracking her or that he didn’t 
-h to be observed himeclf. 
djvan reached the end of the sircet and, turning 
or head, looked back. 


widn't recognise him, She hailed a taxi-cab. 


Jephson slightly quickened his pace by taking : 


‘ger strides, Joan Lester was running away. 
\Lviously she was driven by fear. 

Lear of what? Jephson asked himself sharply, 
Jost irritably. Fear of something or someone in 
‘ie house sho had just Ieft—the house where her 
sither had been murdered ? Fear of the result of the 
; :thcoming triel ? 

she was not the sort of girl to desert anyene in 
ianger. Sho wasa plucky girl. Jephson had discovered 
iat Jong ago. 

she had entered the cab and closcd the door without 
ving the address to which she wished to drive. 
‘nother sign of mental distress and nervousness. 

The chauffeur leaned out from hi: seat towards the 
rar side and asked her where she wanted to go. 
loan put her head through the open window, and 
phson le his strides. He wanted to stop 
iz now, at least to hear what she said, but he reache 
aby eae just too late—he only caught the last two 
werds 

+ —— Street Station!” 

lo tried to hail the chauffcur, but the man had 
turown over the starting Icver, the engine rattled, 
and the cab turned off into the main road. 

Jephson commenced to hurry. He splashed through 
tic mud on to the island in the middle of the main 
road, The cab was going west. He made a mental 
uote of the number, then looked round to find another 
Gah, 

Of course thore was not an cmpty one to be seen. 
Ail had their flags down: the rain had caused a 
sudden rush. His frown deepened; he commenced 
te walk quickly in the direction Joan had driven. 
‘nco more his hand sought his breast pocket, and 
ww he sh somcthing into his mouth. His 
head was pobed forward as he walked, but his eyes 
wore—overywhere. He was running over in his mind 
all the stations in London that bore the name of a street. 

Farringdon Street; Praed Strect, Paddington ; 
Liverpool Street, Baker Ntrect, Gower Strect. He 
lismissed Gower Strect and Pracd Street because the 
‘rst served no terminus, and if Joan had been going 
irom Paddington she would not have told the chauffeur 
to drive to the Metropolitan Station. He had to 
choose between Liverpoo} Strect, Farringdon Strect, 
ind Baker Street. e deleted Farringdon Sirect 
aad Liverpool Street as improbable, The cab had 
zone due west. 

As he reached a cab rank an cmpty taai-cab drew 
vp. He jumped in and told the man to drive to Baker 
rect. 

Jephson took off his top hat, wiped it with his hand- 
\erchief, and put it on the seat fexide him, then he 
‘av back with closed cyes, ruminatively sucking the 
vil's-eye in his mouth. He was frankly puzzled, 
\ceply mystified ; he had gone to Burney Street with 
-ood news for Joan, the best news he could possibly 
sive her, sinco he was convinced that she and Philip 
crwent were lovers. But before he could impart 
his intelligence to her he had found ber secretly 
lnirrying away. 

Was she going alone? IE not, with whom? But 
‘Lc most vital question for the memcnt secmed to be— 
‘here was she going ? 

The cab was running up the Marylebone Road now. 
‘ephson put on his hat, polished his hoots with a 
viece of newspaper, got the fare ready in his hand, 
ud directly the cab stopped he jumped out and 
hurried down the steps to Baker Street Station. He 
zlanced at the platforms. 

A train was standing in Number three. He looked 

at the notice board; one of the non-stop trains— 
’ Harrow and Amersham.” 
_ {lo strolled up the platform with slow, long strides, 
hut those strides covered the ground quickly. Heo 
-howed no interest in the crowd on the platform, but 
a3 he passed the third-class compartments he rapidly 
mibyeped the interiors. 

If Joan were here he knew she would have taken her 
Scat, probably in the corner with her back to the engine. 


She saw Jephson, but she | 


“Will You Come Home ?” 


Jeruson for a moment began 
to think that his deduction had 
led him astray, that bis reasoning 
had been at fault. 

He had all but gone the length of 
| the train, and so far had drawn 
| 
| 


CHAPTER 


Wlank, Only one carriage remained, 
© ataining a couple of first-class 
wnd three third-class compari ments. 
_ Jephson crunched the bull’s-cye 
A in his mouth, and stopped to con- 
sider for a few moments, It was just possiblo 
that lis cab had arrived before Joan's at Baker 
j Strect station—always supposing that this had 
| beon her destination. Her nervous behaviour, her 
| obvious fear of being secon, led Jephson to the belicf 
| that wherever she was going she was not going alone. 
: Instead of driving straight to the station she might 
have kept a previous engagement, un appuintment to 
ancet her travelling companion en route, 7 
What really interested Jephson vas—her travelling 
companion. 
Joan was not going alvae. 
| Jephson repeated this information fo himself again 


; and agaia, and sucked his sweetmcat almost ticreely. 
She was not really running away-—cryo, someone 
was running away with her. 
| Jephson was searching the last coach. The com- 
| partments were half empty: it did not take him two 
| Ininutcs to make quite cure that Joan was not among 
| the travellers, He felt bitterly cisappointed ; but 
| his clean-cut, pale face remamcd passive, almost 
expressionless. 


ffe had just managed to unlock the door of Philip- 


Derwent’s cell, to clear him from suspicion, and so 
enable him to go unashamed to the girl he loved. 

And at that very moment, before he was able to 
break the glad news to her, Joan was running away — 
or being run away with, . 

Turning on his heel, clasping bis hands tightly 
Uchind his back, Jephson hegan to stride down the 
platform again, examining the passengers in the com- 
partmcnts—closcly, carefully. 

So intent was he that he did not nutice the banging 
of doors ;.not until the guard's whistle echoed shrilly 
in his cars did he realise that the train was starting. 

| He did not pause or hesitate or hurry. His stride 
just Iengthencd, 

And suddenly he stopped dead opposite a first-class 
| carriage. The blinds on the small windows cach side 
{of the dvor had been @rawn duwn, Someone was 
standing with his back to the centre window--as if 
tu prevent anyone clse entering the compartment. 

There was something vaguely familiar in that 
back. A broad, rather aggressive back. Jephson had 
secn that back before. He did not stop to think where, 
but he gave a sudden sharp tap against the window, 
almost sharp enough to break the glass. ‘The man 
inside started and instinctively turned. 

The train lurched forward. An official shouted to 
Jephson to siand back. He obeyed. at the sume 
moment taking a couple of steps forward and so kecsping 
in lino with the compartment he was watching. 

As the man in the carriage turned he was thrown 
on one side by the metion of the train. Jephson saw 
and recognised his face. and he alvo saw that the ouly 
other occupant of the carriage was a woman. 

She was seated with her back to the engine in the 
far corner, A fairly tall, slim, youthful figure, dressed 
| in black and heavily veiled. 

\ 


Not a feature of her face was visible, but when 


| Jephson saw the man’s face he sprang on to the foot- 
boerd of the train and turned the handle of the door. 
he compartment was locked ! 
“Stand back there!” 

A conple of porters cenuaeneed to ran towards 
him. ei 
Hesketh Brand —for it was he who had been standing 
witk his back to the window and whom Jephson now 
recogniscd—again blocked up the entraace with his 
body, and putting his face close to the glass leered 
into Jephson's face. 

The latter clung with ono band to the handle 
of the door; with the other he whipped a railway 
key from his pocket. And Lefore Brand knew what 
was happening Jephson had disceted it in the lock. 

Every second the train was gathering momentum, 

Onlv a few yards of the platferm left. As Jephson 
turned the key one of the porters reached his side and 
clutched him by the coat. ; 2 

“Here, get off that! You can't cet in f 

Jephson was Jong and lean. Balancing himself 
on one leg he lowered binsclf, and shot the other lez 
out between the legs of the porter. ‘The man relegced 
his grip and measured his length on the plati: rm. 

“Sorry £7” Jephson said apologetically, . 

Neccssity knows no laws, and he was not fighting 
for himself. 

The door was unlocked now, Clutching the brass 
rail on the right, Jephson turned the handle. As be 
did so Brand lowcred the window, and his Icft hand 
chot out straight towards Jc hson’s face. — 

But Jephson's head quickly moved aside. As the 


(Continued on page 610.) 
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5-FOOT SNAKE AS “MUFFLER” 


Steamship Officer's Strange Way of Treating His 
Coughs and Colds. 


Jcst fancy keeping a five-foot snake to wind 
round your neck whenever you havea cough or it 
cold! A steamship officer adopted this peculiar 
form of treatment when living in India. His 
method is not likely to find many imitators now 
that.Peps are the recognised cure for couglis, cold 
and other chest uilmeuts, 

Every year nearly 90,000 deaths in the United 
Kingdom are traceable to bronchial trouble. Think 
of it! A loss of life equal to a Titanic disaster 
every week, due mainly to the neglect or wiong 
treatment of simple coughs and bronchial troubte. 

There is no longer exense for wrong treatment. 
By means of the new breatheable tablets, Peps 
the Alpine Cure for throat and chest troubk ‘. 
can now be taken cheaply and effectively at home, 
and the enormous success of Peps shows that 
bronchial sufferers find this uew treatment a real 
boon. 

When you take a chill and feel an irritation in 
the throat or stifling censation in the chest. there 
must be no dillv-diullying with common lozenges 
or druggy liquid mixtures. . 


Where Danger Lies. 


Tiese are merely swallowed into the stomach, 
and cannot possibly reach the minute and deiicat. 
air-passages in the lungs, where the dunger lics. 
The only thing to do is to take a few Peps tablets 
and let them dissolve, one by one, in the mouth. 
Powerful medicinal fumes are then released and 
are breathed direct through the throat and wind- 
pipe into the lings. In this, the only natural way, 
the Peps medicine reaches every part of the chest, 
and the immediate effect is one of comfort and exse 
for the sufferer. <A cold is stopped before it can 
settle on the chest, and where bronchitis is of long 
standing the phlegm which chokes up the breath- 
ing tubes and causes those straining couvhing houts 
night and morning is quickly loosened and got rit 
of, Breathing is made casy. The inflamed deli- 
cite membrane that acts as a zkin to the air-pas- 
siges is soothed, benled. and strengthened Those 
clawing grips on the chest, teo, are soon released. 


Dangerous Germs In The Tubes. 


Moreover, these novel Peps tillets contiin a 
powerful antiseptic and germicidal agent that 
destroys all germs lurking in the air passage. 
purifies the air as it is breathed in, aud make. tie 
throat,chest. aud lungs thoroughly strong. healtisy, 
aud discuse-resisting. 

A Peps cr two when walking to work in the 
sharp, raw morning air. or coming Lome oa chilly 
nights, will be found most cowforting and bene- 
ficial. Keep a few silver-jacketed Peps in you 
pocket when you wre out in Wad weather, and so 
have them baudy when an attack of sneezins 
gives warning of a fresh cold. Peps are a true 

reveutive of bronchitis. pl-urisy and pnacunsoni 

on't start on a train journey ov ric on the top 
ofa bus without a box ct Peps. 


Travellers’ Risks. 


The visk of chill through draughts, the eld 
wind and dampness, ov contact with people who 
muy be suffering from highly-infections chest ail 
lung coiaplaints, is very dangerous. Don't forget 
that Peps will stop that tickting cough hy vidding 
you of the cause of the irritation, and willsave son 
from a severe uttick of sere throat or bronchiti- 

Don't forget to keep Peps at your beds.de, anid 
tho troublesome conzh which keeps you awake at 
nights and racks your chest in the morning will 
he promptly got rid of. 

Don’t fail to keep Pops always bundy in the 
nursery or childven’s room. These wonderful 
little tablets will save mothers many an anxious 
hour by bringing case and rest to little sufferers 
from colds, whoopins cough, bronchi: . or erony 

You will never know bow unique. plersunt, 
palatable, and effective Peps ire u.tilyou try them 
for yourself. Send your name and address to the 
Peps Co., Carlton Hill. Feeds, with a request for 
a free trinl sample packet, and «penny stamp to 
cover return postage, mention Learson’s Weekly, 
December seventh. in your letter, and the trial 
sample will be sent by return post. 


A Pa) . z 5 6D? 
Waward a Hamper. Mark postcards “‘Bissing.”” (See pace 27.) 


~To each of the three senders of the best sayings Iwi 


DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 609). 
dvor swing open he pulled himself round with the 
axility of « monkey, and hnrled himself into the car- 
riage, striking Brand with no little force. Lefore 
the hitter cuutd recover Jephson had closed the door 
again. 

“Not a moment too soon. for the train entered the 
tunnel. The shouting and warnings from the plat- 
form dicd away. The train would not stop now until 
it reached Harrow. 

Mr. Jephson dropped on io a seat, and pushing back 
his hat mopped his forchcad. Hesketh Brand was 
standing over him in a threatening attitude, but 
Jephson looked supremely innocent and unconscious. 

“That was a near thing,’ ho said checrily. “I 
must apologise for butting-in, sir, but I simply had to 
catch this train. Wouldn't have missed it for worlds.” 

Hesketh Brand was specchless—speechless with rage 
and disgust. He recognised Jephson, and he felt 
uncasy, not to say afraid. Everything had gone well 
right up to the last moment. Joan had mct him as 
promised ; no one had scen them on the platform, no 
one had seen them enter the carriage. He had not 
felt absolutely sure of her until the guard had blown 
his whistle. ; 

Then, just as he was exulting in being sure of his 
prey, just as his big, coarse bo 1 hurned with passionate 
and brutal delight at the th». ui the victory he had 
won over a defenceless girl ant an innocent man lying 
helplessly in prison, just at the moment of his triumph, 
this bungling, peppermint-sucking, emaciated Jephson 
came hurtling, like a stone thrown by the Fates, into 
his carriage ! 

For some seconds Brand was too amazed and too 
angry to find words. Ho just planted himself between 
Jephson and Joan, vainly hoping that the former 
had neither seen nor recognised the latter. 

He was angry with himself, too, was Mr. Hesketh 
Brand. He glared at this insolent, imperturbabls 
man mopping his forehead with a clean whits handker- 
chicf and sucking some beastly sweet in his mouth, 
wondering how on earth he had got into the ee 
Tho train had started before he even appeared. Tha | for Amersham.” 
door had been locked ! The train slowed down rather suddenly. Brand 

He, Hesketh Brand himself, thirtcen stone of bone + reeled mentally and physically, lost his balance, and 
and brawn, had stood guard over it. And the moment ; drop into the seat facing Jephson. ; 
Jephson had jumped on to the footboard a porter had “Who the devil told you that——?” He checked 
ecized him and tried to drag him off. ( himself too late. “It’s a lie! You were not told. 

And yet there he stood smiling blandly, compared | You’ve been playing the spy, have you!” 
sucking a lollipop, like ad infernal, over-grown sachool- But Jephson had apparently lost all interest 


boy. . in Mr. Hesketh Brand. He was Jeaning forward 
rand remembered the last time they had met. At! now staring at the slim, silent, heavily-vciled girl 
Pierre Carnea’s eae club in Soho. And they 


opposite him. She haa neither moved nor spoken 
ha:l walked together to Shaftesbury Avenue . «1! since Jephson's dramatic and sudden entrance. She 


The obvious course now was to pretend not to | had sat immovable, like a figure of stone, scarcely 
re oe Jephson as Mr. Siguard. ; even secining ‘to breathe. 

* What the devil do you mean by forcing your way | “* But surely I am not mistaken "—Jephson politely 
into this compartment?” he thundered. ‘It's: raised his hat—‘‘ thisis Miss Joan Lester? What a 
reserved ! "* { lucky and remarkable coincidence.” 

“So sorry,’ Jephson said sweetly, glancing right ' Still Joan Lester remained immovable, 
and left as he spoke, “‘ but you mustn't blame me ; j 
the officials forgot to affix the apace notice to | seat until he was sitting exactiy opposite to Joan. 
the windows! Besides, the blinds were drawn down ; He stretched out his hand. Automatically she raised 
an! I couldn't sce inside.” hers and took it. 

Ais Nonsense!” , Brand stormed. ‘*T am glad,” he continued, showing no moro than 
right here. You're a trespasser. olite surprise at her presence. ‘ This is just splendid, 
to chuck you out now. or I hadn't the faintest idea where you were staying ; 

Jephson lay back and stret-hed out his legs, and | I only knew it was with friends at Amersham.” 
smothering a yawn pointed 
to a notice fixed above the 
luzgage rack : 

“ Pussengers are requested 
not to throw anything from 
the windows that 8 likely to 
injure the servants of the 
company working on the 

“line.” 

*‘Mountebank!"”) Brand 
hissed under his breath. “I ° 
warn you that when the train 
e'ops at Harrow I shall hand 
you over to the police ior 
trespass and assault, and I'll 
warrant you're travelling with- 
out a ticket. Where is it?” 

Jephson put both hands 
into his trousers’ pockets and 
co:nmenced to search. 

* Perhaps that applies also 
t» you ?”’ he said meaningly. 

Meskceth Brand grew purple 
at the insult, and held a 
couple of first-class tickets 
to Amersham under Jephson's 
nose. 

And Jcphson smiled. Hes- 
keth Brand might be a villain, 


going away to a quiet little village some miles 
outside Londdn with a man of very doubtful reputation, 


her father right up to the hour of hiz murdor. 

“Tn my as I pe forgot to take a ticket,” 
Jephson acknowledged with apparent regret. ‘* But 
I think the company will accept payment of my fare 
on arrival at my destination—which, by the way, is 
the samz as yours. I am going to Amersham. I 
have a most important message to deliver to a young 
lady who, I believe, is staying there. By the way, 
I believo the lady is a mutual friend of ours. It’s a 
most important message, and as it’s for a lady I’m 
sure you'll be gallant enough, Mr. Brand, to allow 
that fact to excuse my somewhat unconventional 
entrance into your compartment.” 

Brand gritted his teeth. 

Somehow or other this Jean, pale young man was 
making him feel ridiculous. The train was rattling 
and swaying through the tunnels, clattering past 
stations ; already St. John’s Wood and Swiss Cottage 
had been left behind. And while Jephson lay 
stretched at his ease on the luxuriously upholstered 
seat, Hesketh Brand still stood supporting himself 
with one hand on the luggage rack trying to hide Joan. 

“You insolent young puppy!” be growled under 
his breath. ‘' You'll get out of this at Harrow. You 
understand ?” 

“ Amersham,” Jephson is se eoftly. ‘‘ Amer- 
sham! AsI was tel ay you, I’m going there to try 
to find a mutual friend. It’s most important that 
she shall reczive the message with which I have been 
entrusted to-night. Since you know her you may 
know where she’s staying. ith friends, of course—— ° 

“I don't know what you're talking about!” Brand 
interrupted. ‘* And you'll oblige me by sitting at the 
other end of the carriage and holding your tonguc.” 

Jephson took out another bull’s-eye, hesitated a 
moment, returned it to his pocket, and raised his eycs 
to Brand's face, 

“I was talking about Miss Joan Lester. I called 
at Burney Street, but { was told she had just started 


“You have no 
Tve half a mind } 
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dumb. ! 
Before Brand could speak Jephson had moved bis | 


WEEX ENorea 
2 


Ho held her hand while he was speahins. 
ing it, trying to telegraph contidence 4 


a man who had been on more or less intimate terms with | warning at the same timc. 


“ How did “ee know I[ was going —-* ° 
i stammered. Thon stopped. 

Jephson was looking straight into her c¢y-: ‘ 
could just see them through the thick veilas she} | 
forward. They expressed many emotions, 1}. ; 

| strongest fear and shame. They reminded |: 

| the eyes of a bird caught firmly between the iros: 

| of a trap. 

| The hope of escape had almost gone. But a: -, 

| Pressure of his hand he read an appeal from : 
terrifiod eyes. And his own flashed hope and 
dence and strength to her. 

The train eped on. It was nearing Harrow, * 
son was not taking the slightest notice of H 
Brand. He knew cxactly the thoughts that 
| flashing through that gentleman's brain. 
| Jephson’s life had been in danger once cr + 
; He knew it was touch and go with him now. [', 

| was on the verge of losing self-control. He was ter, 
to seize Jephson, open the door, and hurl him «., : 
the line. 

It might mean manslaughter. but Brand wax 1: 
in the mood to count the cost. He saw red! Ar -| 
‘eleventh hour he found his schemes being {.:j! 
Just as he had won the prize he wanted there \.. 
danger of his being robbed of it. 

Joan Lester was worth any risk. He had ri-) 4 

He ! 


lot already. 
He saw red. He rose from his scat. 
, over ‘Jephson, hands outstretched to seize him. 
i And Jephson, who was leaning forward tos . - 
| Joan, turned his head upwards and looked Jy: . 
steadily in the eyes. 

Hesketh Brand hesitated. He was trem)! 
with suppressed passion. His bloodshot ey ».: 
horrible to look at, but Jephson Jooked stu’ 
into them without the slightest sign of fear. Ii) 
momentary hesitation perhaps saved Jephson hi |. 

“I fear I'm an interloper.” he said. “ With . 

rmission I'll give Miss Lester the message witii \.! 

1 I was aie Then I-can do as you sugges! i - 
change compartments at Harrow!” 

The brakes were applied to the train. It ©) 
menced to slow down. In a couple of min: - it 
would stop at Harrow-on-the- Hill. 

** Hava I your permission ? "’ Jephson said to: ! 

With a smothered oath the latter fell bac. lin 
full well that Jephson had read his thoughts, | 

| full well, too, that the younger man—whor: he 
have crushed as an clephant would a saplinz—i 
| him not in the least. 

And it was Jephson’s lack of fear that Io] 
Hesketh Brand. 
| Quick as lightning Jephson drew a slip of }' © 
from his pocket and commenced to serii!icio. i 
Then he handed it to Joan. 

“he message,” he whispered. ‘The tra 
stopping at Harrow now. I'm going to get ont. 
can give me your answer while 1 stand un the plait 

Wonderingly, Joan took the slip of paper and r 

“ Philip Derwent will be acquitted. Will you 
home?” 

Joan read the messaze twice, then scrunched 1° 
| paper up in her clenched hand. She leaned ivr. 
| towards Jephson as if to speak. Her poor |i) 5 1 
but no words camc. 

The train stopped. 

Before Senn coukl step 
forward Jephson had dij 
the window, unlocke! 
opencd the door, steppe! : 
to the platform—it wes 1! 
other side now-—leavine : 
keyin the door. He bec! 
to a ticket inspector, & 
still holding the door w+ 
open, said he wished to pay + 
first-class fare, as he |i 
started without a tickct. 

The inspector Legen tu w: | 
ont a receipt. 

“Kindly shut this doo: 
Brand bellowed. 

The ticket inspector lool: | 
up. “You're not going 
sir ¥ "2 he said to Jephson. 

The latter was fumbling 
his pocket for change. 1! 
guard was wanting to wis 
his flag, only waiting unt! 
inspector was ready. . 

*\ No,’ Jephson said slov.'». 
“but I think this lady i 
getting out.” 


a 


GONE. 


Lat he was also a_ fool. i Joep 
Without the least trouble on —S on gig sah cd as ge le 
his part Jephson had obtained f Ile looked into the 
the information he wautcd. - eens 

Joan Lester and Hesketh CR “7 a oa going 9 
Hand wero going to Amer- <HARK Ise madam ? a 7 

am | “_ 


Joan Lester, profcssedly in 
lovo with Philip Derwent, 


Toaus: 


The Chrisimas waits had been having rather an exciting time. Too exciting, in fact. 


t it for our guy. 


“f aay, Pava, if you're looking for the old Santa Claus’ dress you won't find it We 


* Yes, sheis! Stand hace: . 
Brand shouted. 
His arm shot 


ow 


out to 


e ; 
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scize and shut thedoor At the same instant Jephson 
stopped on to the footboard again. ‘* 

“Your answer, Miss Lester?” he said quietly. 

There was nothing agercssive in his voice or in the 
action; he spoke in the most conversational way. 
‘The train commenced to move. 

Hesketh Brand was off his guard. He thought he 
had got rid of Jephson. 

Too late he realised that the latter had fooled 
Jim. For as Jephson spoke he gave Joan his hand. 
‘And she, as if throwing off a horrid spell, rose with an 
efort from her seat, and quick as lightning jum 
yrom the com ment on to the platform, stumbled, 
and was caught in Jephson’s arms. 

Swifter than thought Jephson pushed the ticket 
j:spector aside, banged the door himsclf, seized the | wandcred upstairs again. 
railway key, turned it, and drew it out. Then he But at the sight of Jephson she hesitated, and stood 
eniled and nodded to Brand, whose head suddenly | for a moment as if turned to stone. The memory 


lips. Jephson spread his hands in his favourite 
deprecating way. 

‘I can explain nothing yet, Miss Lester. It would 
be premature. I belicve that all will go well with him 
now,” answered Jephson cautiously. 

Joan was satisfied. This man was so strong and 
80 sure. 

She was safe. Jephson, gaunt and eagle-cyed, had 
saved her from the clutches of Hesketh Brand. How 
he knew where she had gone was a mystery, and sho 
knew he would never tell her. Did he know why she 
was going? If he did not, it would serve no good 
purpose yet for her to tell him. 

Footsteps! The door opened. But it was only 
| little Olive, who, tired of playing with Mrs. Cox, had 


Novelties in Beauty Culture. 


By MILDRED ST. AUBYN. 


(Note.— Owing to repeated yequests, Miss St. Aubyn has now 
arranged to answer by post ( of charge) all reason:lJe 
questions relating to beauty. Letters must contain a self- 
addressed stamped envelope and be directed to Mildrod St 
Aubyn, c'o The Editress, ‘‘ Our Home,” 6 Essex Street, Straud, 
London, W.C.) 


The novelty in my saggeetiony to women who 
wish to regaip or retain their fresbness and youth- 
fulness of appearance lies largely in their sirupli- 
city. The things which I use and recommend are 
often at hand. Those that are not already in your 
home should be procurable at any chemist's. 
Recently I have received a number of letters from 


energed through the window. of her last terrifying interview with Hesketh Brand | correspondents who complain that they have beer 
Jephson politely raised his hat. . ! on the night Rachel Strode had gone to,the Savoy with | unable to find some of the ingredients which they 
“You're all right now, Mr. Brand. I've locked ; Joan Kirke was still very vivid. He had warned her 


needed. I can always send the address of chemists 
if desired, but I suggest that it will save time and 
be more satisfactcry if you order from your own 


the door so that no one else can come to disturb your , that she must have nothing to do with that wicked 


privacy ! Bon voyage ! a | Mr. Jephson. He had threatened her with everlasting 
Quickly he pce | back as the train, withincreasing punishment. 


: taaist that 

ered, slipped past the platform. “Wall, little one,” began Jephson, with the rare Seen or far aa fe te pedis Ladle he 
Hesket. rand’s great head and shoulders pro- | smile which few but children ever saw, fishing in his , . 

{ruded through the window, arms outstretched, fists | pocket for a bull’s-eyc. : use only of things that I have personally teste:! 


: ; ; : : ; ; , : d know to be satisfactory. Iam naturally wisli- 
tightly clenched, impotently beating tho air. With '" But with a wild appealing glance at Joan, Olive an ir . 

al his tremendous strength he forced his body against | fled downstairs again i tlio 4 T tection of the ample | ful to have the readers of this column profit by ny 
the unyielding door. | Mrs. Cox, and begged her to take her home.. advice and experience, and my first advice is: if 


Oaths fell from his lips, drowned by the noise of “A strange little child,’ commented Jephson | necessary, wait a day or two while your chemist 
the moving train. thoughtfully, as the door closed behind Olive. ‘‘ She sends for the original ingredients you require, 
Jcphson watched it out of sight. was quite friendly last time I saw her. May I ask | instcad of regretting the purchase of some cheap 


Then, turning, he raised his hat to Joan, and with | who she is?” 
her by his side hogan to walk slowly along the latform. He had discovered her Christian name on the 
“Tt’s all right, Miss Lester,” he said. “It’s quite | occasion when he firat met her, but he knew only that Answers to Correspondents. 
allright! See, thero’s a train due to start for London | she was called Olive, that she was in the habit of 
in a couple of minutes. In an hour you'll be safe back 


made-up preparation which will prove ineffective. 


a é “Nail Biting.” Muriel.—Tt is unpleasant, and also will spoii the 
frequenting Joan’s house at all hours—Jephson re- | shape of your fingers. Try smear: the finger tips with bitter 


at Burney Street sitting over the fire, drinking a | membered that he had decided that, like Joan, the } aloes, You can get sufficient from the chem! t for twopence. 
conforting cup of tea brewed by tho redoubtable | dark-eyed child was sbiclding somcone connected | ‘‘Sallow age pig cag pallonnese ae not really 
Mrs Cox. I knew that you would be glad to get my | with the murder. : scrious: canes Ton ctahten om ie aan _ 
ricssage, and I’m sure your friends at Amersham will “She is Olive Strode,” faltered Joan, and then she | yiji surely have a fresh clear new complexion, which is per: 
forgive you.” remembered that good Mrs. gag aed a a fectly natural. 

Joan tried to speak. Tcars were running down her | Jephson had been questioning the little girl. y | ‘Harsh Hair.” D.C. T.—The harshness is apparently caused 
eliccks, She nee quite well now that Jephson ; had he done so, and what had he discovered from her ? F ae py eg son poh Wat home with Just plan 
guessed exactly what sho had intended doing—and “Mr, Jephson,” said Joan in her frank way, “ Mrs. | JONi,y A teaspoonful im a cup of hot water makes sufficient 
tit she had been forced to it. His bravery, his | Cox said that Olive was vory upset when you were | foam and rinseseamly. After it your hair will have soft silky 
courtesy, his superb tact hurt her almost more than | asking her questions the other night. Will you er festaro, sgt oe = a ly perfumed with the natural 
y ’ Fy vit 7 3 . 

rand . brutality—hurt her because she felt so oe Tes questions they were? What was it that oe Se a GEL, ‘i eat weit tee tesapucatunk ait dhe 
a-hamed. 


Py ” ‘ bath must be according {o the constitution. Not everyone cun 
But she clung to him tightly. He had saved her. “ Questions?’ Jephson appeared to reflect. * Yes, | stand i cold plunge.” One thing is certain, baths of son:e 


Tho tears coursed faster down her checks. Her head | I remember now. The little child was agitated | kid should ve frequen*. 


dropped lower and Jower. because it camo out that she had been playing in tho | “Snmy Nose.” Georgette——-A lotion that may help you is 
Then, raising Jephson’s hand to her lips, she kissed it. | yard with your excellent housekeeper on that sad Boneh ae ee instead ot tooepe aaiswrel, and apply 
“ God bless you,” she whispered. afternoon. A child's imagination is very vivid, | of cremimte, onc ounce to four ounces of water. Bathe the face 


With his free hand Jephson fumbled for a bull’s-eye. | Miss Lester—almost painfully so, one might say. | with this solution and rub it dry, Your skin will have a natur:! 
= Slape Mr. Hesketh Brand will have a pleasant little | Poor little girl! I was quite relieved when you | “bloom” that will last for hours, and your shiny nose will not 


i i trouble you. This method leaves no appearance of artificiakty 
* ” o u 
h liday,” he mumbled. “ Ah, here comes our train ! ci prea sentercd the room, and finished our eee? Merk. TiC. CiaNen;, 700 ea Geerein® the 


: 7 . unpleasant odour from excessive perspiration, but not with 
Joan breathed more easily. Nothing about Robert scouted powder, You have only to use a little powdered pergul 


| Kirke! He suspected nothing, and her lover would | (white). Get an original package and dust the affected parts 
\ a chai without it being oan to bring her occasionally. It will entirely neutralise the offensive odour. 
been undertaken in silence. Mr. | husband into the matter. Now that she had been |} * Birthmarks”, Volant —T fo mot beers ae one except 
Jephson had kindly but firmly de- | rescued from Heskcth Brand, now that sho was no | Umer y 


° Per ore however, neither punful nor expensive in a case hke yours. 
clined to say any more about his ; longer dependent upon Kirke’s letter to savo Philip, | «4 gate Face Cream.” Marie Antoinette.—The preparation 


At Burney Street Again. 
GHAPFER) Tac journcy to Baker Street had 


i ‘ i i d as she had . tion does contain ingredients that may make th.t 
message until they were home. she was as anxious to shicld her husban you mention C ing at 1 Bent 
When they arrived at Baker Strect | been when first the awful suspicion as to the real downy | pe on ae , sircegey. diene 1 ; 
they took a taxi-cab. The rain had | murderer of her father crossed her mind. Cea til {ho requirements af a cream and hold the powder 
stopped, but tho first fog—the un- But Jephson was speaking again. perfectly, although it is itself really a sufficient finish to th: 
welcome harbinger of winter—was “Little Olive’s parents, Miss Lester—are they | skin. Of course, it will not Lave any tendency to cause hair to 
, ; «os ” grow. 
gradually rowing ips Laghte oe We : i i line’ Wendy.— Yes, tenna‘ine is what I recommemlet 
passing vehicles and of street lamps _ Rachel Strode in cher tragic heanty ! Robert ae went acre same thom eo and Huick, and 
shone vaguely through the mist, the hum and rumble | Kirke, morbid, romantic, and decadent ! to impr iaveno anxiety about using it, It as perfectly hav 
Ji sudden ery she buried her face in her hands | jess ani will not injure nor irritate your eyes, It will improve 
cf trafic was num . a { No. 19 ee int bi g your eyebrows if you use it cn them also. 
In a short time they arrived at the door of No. and broke into sobbing. : : ee aa en ect Saas 
; i > “ ler the Eyes. Brighton —If you will drink a 
Burney Stroet. It was the reaction after the awful strain of the sear Ute halfancbour before each mea OF Lloro goin 
Less than two hours ago Joan had_ stepped | Jast two days. ‘ Fo hed it may help. I think, however. that you should sce 
out of the house and shut the door noisclessly behind In a few minutes Joan roused hersclf with an effort, | Qector aud find out what is the cause of the trouble, 
her. A amall handbag had contained a few clothes, and turned blue tear-stained cyes to mect the com: |. rritated Skin.” Marigolt. P beliove that it is only oe 
but no trifles such as girls love to treasure and to take | passionate gaze of Jephson. ‘ 4 Gieckoute result of ae water and an al ag ao S- uink zor xml 
about with them, no souvenirs of a carcless childhood, “How good—you are, she murmure! z nly. find that you oat dint it-hag a very soothing, refreshing effet 
of happ later years, nothing whatever that could | You must Lasgo aye gee _ ay ee ano on very delicate, irritable skius, It’ is very daiut:'y 
“eens 4 . 3. tterly alone and hopeless. eTe sec erfuined, 
. nin he of the ps mak with al te 10 rath Bean en isayRbers. And now punt ee sayed us.” gees Lips.” Selwyn.—I do net knoe if yon sro call it 
i: : : ; rati 2 -]" » bot you will get a natura miless colour if you “". 
At six o’clock she would have been somebody elso— , oa impetuous gratitude made Jephson uncom jt te met ait prokutunt Se eataer onan 
not Jo by Philip Derwent's you ortable, F P . ips from the wind when you are golfing. 
ive eat, Joan ii secede aieage by the Tasbas “You are entirely mistaken, Miss re ping I ble monet Mrs D D..K —Tho word you use is rater 
she had left, but a nameless thing—the toy of Hesketh | interested in this case, and I am delighted to be able | She. You sbould have insisted sunt the man onus 
Nrand , to succeed where tho police, with their Ranging what you wanted. i you allow yourse ! 
ea é i i se investigations | your purpose i : . 
And now ! methods, fail, If in the coute aes vieche read ant): Dandvalt.” M. P. D.--I think that a vegetable tonic 
Teara of gratitude flooded her eycs 98 abe sateen) 0 od oe ee engl si ae ech the bcttor is always better. if ou will wet an — Plc lid Aah 
a ‘. 7 _— 3 ‘ “mi A will, I a . 
i v heh pa sae AoE for ca tales 4 : vie ny clear your wai ot dandruff and get your hair into 
g sf ri at price oa hh little parlour, Joan oS ‘snsiled in his queer, sad way, and Joan, for the | a healthy condition again, This tonic and regular massago will 
‘ited he er usual chair. 


i no doubt retord the premature greyness. ; 
“Now, please toll mo overything—at once 1” she | first time for many weeks, laughed. and "--fecling | “Hirsute.” Iam sure the trouble ts not s¢ bad a8 you think. 


fuid, clasping her hands feverishly. ‘‘ How can you “Still, you are ood, you know, You can cazily remove the obuoxious hairs by applying a little 


A b . ; " e dis- 
‘ is inn i poe et— 1 think you should Ict me pay you heminol. Get an orginal packaye and use some on the dix 
: aie meas can ustedes ait d a Jephson a "the railway taveaay out to Harrow, first-class, Deering , eapeln See laa or two you car rub off the hair, 
i s vi ui an. 
‘lowly, eT have found Temetooy ‘who can explain too—and ours back to Baker Strect. leaving the skin q 


Woy Pi a “{tu.—Your objection to rouge is quite 
tudent of human nature, and knew Pink Cheeks." Minnie 
where Mr. Derwent went after ho left here on that Jephson was & 8 


sda i ‘ tural. I would advise you to get the desired colour by just 
. i rt Joan‘s pride to in ; is ed coliiandum. 1t will give you a prett natural 
“ia i > eyes cco ‘ "two-and-four i” he said, holding out his hand. tint t vil hear the ‘closest serutiny. It is quite harmle 8 
“Oh you a ety a to hi ‘com next door he smiled. } even though your sxin is part icularly sensitive. 
“ Prey) . “ Wher Then as he got to his own roo he s ! P ly seu ane 
e y Wh didn’ Mi ta tal one Oe ky, though, she forgot the taxis! He | « perspiring Feet." M.C. T.--If you will use a teaspoon a 
Tigo 4 hs ee belore't Hoe % I scare? who Olive’s parents are!” Onalite in a hot desta Va give you immediate rolicf when 
i ; aes id i our fect are tired and clammy. 
"te genie i aetly, " rognihetveds from her (Another splendid instalment next week.) x 
, ’ 


‘ ™? J f bu >) sel ar water over gucm. wT 
the Cantankerous Cran S$, who threw @ buch / 


—The first place they stopped at was 


WEE: ENDING 
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HOW TO MAKE A FINE COUCH 
' ‘SYRUP FOR CHILDREN. 


Easy to Make and Costs Littic. 


SS 
If you have children in your home. here i- 
“recipe for colds and coughs that is indispen-il... 

There is nothing better :— 
From your chemist get 1 oz.‘ Parmint ” (D.1 
Strength), 2s. 6d. worth, take this home aul . 


Frelure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for. 
this feature. 


SONGS AND THEIR SINGERS | 
eS 


The Story of Famous Melodies. 


‘No. 4.—SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. 
Lveryone. knows the old ballad ‘Sally in Our 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
uniess ‘stamped, addresséd envelope is inclosed. 


THE AIRMAN’S WRITING-DESK. . 
Miuirary airmen often find it necessary to write 


Alley,” but not one person in a thousand knows tes | when Sige ghar j ; a 
ae ig iy ae op, Hl, |e ldlsed" ive naron ls 

Henry Carey, t-grandfather of the famous The coll ait WS) aly” Ff thoy aot - . esport 
actor, und Kean, was the author—tho song rain often renders mes a diy. y gh at nigh. « 


dose will give them instant relief. Evei win. 
ing cough will yield to this treatment. 
IMPORTANT.—In ordering Parmint. 3:1 
specify that you want Double Strength. Y.. 
chemist has it, or he can get it for you. If 
write to the International Laboratories. Cari 


such a task very 
difficult, and so the 
device _ illustrated 
here is being brought 
into usc. J 

At one end there 


‘yas written in sixteen hundred and something— 
and it was written round a girl whom Carcy chanced 
to see making holiday with her lover. Fired by 
the girl’s looks and the apparently joyous simplicity 
of her and her humble cavalier the young writer 
‘imagined ” what has proved itself one of the 


; ery is terproof | House, Kingeway, London, W.C,, who make 
moet charming and popular of English ballads. rs & We : Se, etway, , : 

It was published 'tirst about 1700, and was et ga —_ 4 Bel speciality of it. 

immediately introduced into several stage plays writer places his 

and sung at many concerts of the period. When hand. 9 
the “Beggar's Opera” was produced in 1728, He can then wield ® 

‘Sally in Our Alley ” was sung in it, but history fails his pencil inside 

to relate the name of any onc singer to whom the this guard without 


chief credit of popularising thc ballad may be given. 

Carey seems to have narrowly escaped an action 
for “libel” over “Sally in Our Alley” ; at any rate, 
he published the following “ explanation” concern- 
ing it. 

‘ A vulgar error having prevailed among many 
persons, who imagine Sally Salisbury to be the 
subject Of this ballad, the author begs leave to 
undeceive and assure them it -has not tho least 
allusion to her,-be being a stranger to the very name 
at the time the song was composed ; for, as innocence 
and virtue were ever t} boundaries of his musc, so, 
in this little poem, h: uad no other view than to 
set-forth the’ beauty of a chaste and disinterested 


gas “ ife.”” © it to every altern- men. Jacksons’ Ltd., 
mt is nll ponents tet Se widow (his second | te page, as thero is elit sacra kat and 
wife) of the author of “Sally in Our Alley” was | toring in ee " Ladies’ and Gent's 
‘left entirely destitute of any ‘provision. ai once. macs and raincoats, 21/- 


(Next week: ‘Chirgwin’s “ Blind Boy.”’) 


SCHOOLMASTER WINS £150, 


How ‘Mr. P.;Doubleyou Broke the Good News to 
a Surrey rr. 


Mr. H. Victor VERRELLS, who is a schoolmaster, 
and lives at 2 Reigate Road, Seven Kings, fairly 
beamed with pleasure when I told him that he 
was the ““Middles” winner of the splendid prize 
of £160 in-the thirty-sevonth contest. 

“‘ Juat the one*thing necded,” he said ; “‘ I have 
already got most of the things which make life 
happy, including a little baby boy. The moncy 
will come in useful in that direction! In fact, 
I shall start a little nest egg ready for the time 
when he is looking round for a wife!” 

As the little baby boy is ouly three months old 
tho nest egg should grow to a substantial amount ! 


in any way wetting 
his manuscript or suffcring {rom frozen fingers. 


A TIP FOR MUSICIANS. 

In order to be able to turn their music easily when 
playing, orchestral 
musicians often bend 
over the corncts of 
the pages of their 
book 


8. 
Instead of turning 
the corners of every — 
© it is ‘better to’ 


\ Tho pages which 
aro not bent can 
| still bo easily turned, " 
as ‘thoy are held forward by the corner of the page 
underneath, 


CAMP BOX AND TABLE COMBINED. 

Tunis illustration shows a handy box used by soldicrs 
and scouts when in the field. The four sides are fixed 
to the hottom 
of the box by 
stout hinges 
on tho inside, 
as shown by 
the dotted 
Jines. The top 
is also hinged 
tc one of the 
sidkes, and 
acoks and 
eyes sccurcly 
hold the sides 


Te ee 
-- “ - 


(all one price) 
STRAW HATS 

(all one price) 2,6 
BOOTS 

(all onc price) 10/6 


are always inthe height j 
of fashion ; they possess 


Bthat “just better” ¥ 


uality demanded by 
thoroughly well-dressed 


and 30/-. Ladies’ Boots, 
‘| 10:6. 
Branches in all lavye owns, 
Ma: er Dept.— 
Those unable to visit any of 
Jacksons’ numerous 
‘branches should make use of 
the mail order department. ° 
Catal¢ue of the lites | 


fashions sent on requ st. 
F tand style guaranteed. 


“How do I do my ‘Middles’ ? Well, first of y in ition. 
all, I choose a word and think out an idea bearing yhen it is 
upon i I ie yd down to make the idea fit ge pada 
in with the letters of the word. After I have once O% SP 
uccided upon my ‘Middle’ I never alter it, being the form of a AREAL COLD CURE 
a firm believer in first thoughts being best.” ' tablo, the Now that thecold-catchingseason is here 


“Is this your first prize?” 

‘* Yes, as far as ‘Middles* is concerncd. What 
first attracted me, however, was your * Knowledge 
Test” column in which I won 10s. 6d. after several 
attempts.” 

“ Have you any advice to give other competitors, 
Mr. Verrells ?” 

* Yes; stick to it. I have noticcd that several 
wianers you have intcrviewed have said that, and 


{ cannot give any better advice. As a rule it is pulling. : ' 
the man who keeps on pegging away steadily i, ~~ ee ke 


who gets there in the long run. A genius ma 
hit it off first time, but then we are not all goniuses !” 

“ What am I going todo with the money ? Well, 
for one thing, I have told you that the sun and heir 
will get sume of it. For another thing, my hobby 
is writing; in fact, I have had my first book pub- 
lished, and it‘has been successful. The money will 
probably help me to attain my ambitions in that 
direction.” : 

This week five big prizos are waiting to be won. 
The first is £100; the second, £60 ; the third, £40; 
. the fourth, £20; and the fifth, £10. Then there 

’ are many prizes of £5, 10s., and 5s. Make up your 
mind to win one, 


hooks are unfastened and the sides extended flat over 
two poles supported by forked sticks, 

This compact little arrangement makes quite a 
useful article. 


A TIP FOR EVERY MAN. 
Mew who wear double collars know how dificult it is 
to get the tic to slip round 
the collar without a lot cf 


two or three times, it is 
hardly fit to wear again, 
and usually has to be 
discarded. In order to 
avoid this trouble readers 
should carry out the 
following advice. 

Before putting on new 
tics get someone to machino 
them down the neck-band 
with three or four rows of 
eeechings in the manner 
shown in 
round tho collar with perfect case, and perhaps save 
many 8 hasty word. 


our picture. If this be done ties will slide 


remember—Dr. White's KOMPO reully 
docs cure and prevent colds, infiuenza, 
and similar ailments. It is pleasant to 
take and may be taken in bot or cold 
water, tea, coifee, cocoa, or milk. A tasty 
stimulant and an effective medicine. 
Refuseimitatiocs—insiston KOMPO. 
Sold in bottics, 1. 1p and 2", hy all chemistsand 
stores, or Tree from J. F. WHITE & Cu., 
Lhemists, son Street, Leeds. 


—At the next a suvage dog was turned on them. They want an appropriate song to piay at the third house! 


JACKSONS’ Ltd., Victoria Works, Stockyort. 7: 
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EEK ENDING 


_tenrne__Saeedeel PEARSON'S WEEKLY XMAS NUMBER. 


T0 MAKE YOUR PARTY MERRY: 


If you Try these Games, you Will Not Have 
a ment. 

Wuar shall we play next? This is the wail at 
10st Christmas parties, and hosts and hostesses 
are at their wits’ end to devise some new sort of fun 
to keep the ball rolling. 

If things are going a bit slow, why not try the 
“ Butterfly Race.” This is a game which can 


A Butterfly Race in progress. Note the starter on the 
caw and the winning post, or tare. If a butterfly falls 
to the ground, the competitor is disqualified, 


quite easily be played at all sorts of parties, large 
or small, 

Virst of all several pieces of differently coloured 
vper should be cut out to represent butterfics. 
‘The paper must be excccdingly light, so that 
it, will not drop tco quickly. Each player is 
ticu armed with a fan and has a certain colour 


—_ 


STARTING FINISHING LING 

Tio competitors about to start in the Lobby Race. The 

bivck and dotted lines show the course they take in and 

out of the flags. Ifa flay is knocked ocer tt disquavifies 
the compctilor, 


escigncd to him or her. The hostess, standing on 
a chair, lets the butterflies off, and each player 
nust fan his or her butterfly along the short race- 
course. Whenever a butterfly falls to the ground, 
‘hat player is disqualified. A prize to the winner 
acds to the fun of the game. 
_ You would think it quite impossillc to have a race 
i Joors, but this is not so at all. 

A number of boys and girls can have a race even 


s 20 


ike) 


on Blindfold Beli-ringing. 

-“e fair competitor has been turned ronnd tivice. She 

his to touch numbered bells and try to oblain a@ high 
score. The biggest scorer wins, 


in vour drawing-room, but better still in the lobby. 
(t course, ou can only run two ata time. These 
ue drawn by lot. Look at picture 2. 


| petition 
‘ limited, as can een 


It shows a a of rows of flags placed upright 
on the floor. e two competitors have to run 
outside the row of flags and then serpentine through 
them twice as shown in the figure, finally running 
to the winning post. Should a flag be knocked 
over the competitor is disqualified. 

This competition provides great amusement for 
the younger “bloods,” but it is surprising how 
interested even the old ’uns become when such a 
race is in progress. 

A rather good idea can be had from the following 
story. A hostess supplied each of her guests with 
a map of the British Isles divided into nine separate 
divisions. Her party was on a Monday night, 
and she conceived the idea of asking her guests 
to locate the division where the big ‘“ Middles ” 
winner of the week lived. She offered a prize for 
the correct result. 
Not one of the 
gucsts spotted 
the division 
correctly. The 
winner happened 
to be a Lives 
pocl gentleman. 
This type of com- “~~ 
is un- se 


be easily seen. 

“Blindfold 
Bell-ringing ” is 
ano ther game Cutting out a lady’s skirt is a game in 
which causes any which the men do not shine. Some 
amount of mirth. of their skirts are very funny. 
It is quite 
easy to get a number of hells, ordinary hand-bells 
being quite good. Each bell has a certain number 
of points counted for a ring. The players in order, 
are blindfolded, turned thrice round, and the 
points scored carefully noted. 

It is best when the bells are placed in different 
parts of the room. One or two of the bells cer- 
tainly should have no points awarded for a ring. 
This adds zest to the game. Each blindfolded 
competitor shoul: be allowcd one minute in which 
to score points, 

“ Cutting Out a Lady's Skirt” is quite as amusing 
as the last item, and certainly none the less inter- 
esting. Gentlemen are provided with a pair of 
scissors and a newspaper, and asked to cut out a 
shape of a lady’s skirt. If the men are blind- 
folded, all the better. 

Some of the shapes produced are rather attcnu- 
ated—even more so than the most attenuated 
** hobble.” . 

Our last picture shows a gamo where a little 
thought is required. A cake is on the table and 
each guest is asked to state its weight without 


Guessing the weight of a cake. It may be prrncsity 
hollowed ont, or havea ieeght inserted, 


lifting it. The weight as stated by the guest, is 
written down. 

To provide extra amusement the cake may be 
hollowed out or have a weight inserted in it. It 
it surprising how far off the aclual weight some of 
the guests can be. A small trinket can be awarded 
as a prize to the compttilor nearest the actual 
weight. 

The above are only some of the simpler and 
inexpensive ways of providing new amusements 
for Christmas parties and long winter evenings. 
These ideas could quite easily Le elaborated and 
improved vpon by clever hosts aud hostesses. 

rnin 

Nervous bapy (in hotel): * Dear me, porter, 
this bedroom is a tremendous height from the 
street. 1 do Lope you take precautions against 
fire.” 

Porter: “Oh, yes, mum, we take every pre- 
caution. The proprielor’s got the place insured 
for twice what it’s worth.” 


ow" 


fo Ay a” 
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NOT T00 OLD AT 76. 


Aged Patient Relicved of Crippling Backache 
and Kidney Weakness. 


———} 


“Fora woman of 76 I enjoy good health, thanks 
to Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills,” says Mrs. R. 
Empaall, of 12 Cross Street, New Pellon, Halifax. 
“ But for the past six years I have suffered a good 
deal with reid pains in my back. Often they 
were so bad thut I could not help crying out. 
Once I was laid up six wecks, scarcely able to 
stir, and getting hardly any sleep. I could not 
possibly turn over in bed without help. There 
were sywwptoms of kidney weakness, too, and I 
found it necessary to seek relief continually, 

“As I did nut improve under the doctor's 
treatment, I tried Doan's Pills, and I could soon 
see that they were doing me good. Three boxes 
stopped the pain in my back completely. I was 
able to get ap and do a little work, the kidney 
weakness wis pat right, and I have felt better in 
every way. I have not had any serious return of 
the trouble since. (Signed) (Mrs.) R. EMpsaut..” 

| There is too much suffering among elderly 
Peon with achy backs, stiff limbs, distressing 
idney weakness, gravel, stone and dropsy. The 
kidneys are too wexk to throw off the uric acid 
Saati that causes these symptoms. Doan’s 
ackache Kidney Pills give the kidneys quick 
help and correct the kidney weakness which causes 
so much misery among the aged. 

In 2/9 boxes only, six boxes 13/9. Never sold 
loose. Of all dealers, or from Foster-McClellan 
Co., 8 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Be sure you get the same pills as Mrs. Empsall bad. 
ee, 


SOVEREIGNS 
Made at Home 


Reliable persons will be provised with 
profitabl hore workon Auto Knitters 
ty beiery ta. uiaeturem, Exyert nee 
unter ssory, distance iminaterial. Write 
at oner, enclos 


ing id. <"@anp for t 
to GENZ, WHEELER & CD. (U.20 fay" 


62 Bolvo!r Street, Lelo>eter, 


Mr. Geo. R. SIMS. 


IE splendid significance of the Romany word Tatcho 
T (which Mr, Geo, R. Sims, its illustrious discoverer, 
named Lis Hair Grower) is fully and faithfully lived 
up to in the proud product— worthy inheritor of « worthy 
name, which has changed despair into joy in a hundred 
thousand cases—Tatcho, the Hair Grower. Nothing but 
sheer merit, fall worthiness, ond utter genuineness, has 
placed and holds Tatcho where it finds itself to-day—the 
one reliable Hair Grower, trusty, honest, genuine, 


THE HAIR-GROWER— 


Tafcho 


Ciemnicts and Stores everywhere, 1!-, 2/9, and 46, 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, 
gs Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 


~Euch of the three senders of the best su sgestion for the sung will receivea Humper. Mark postcards “ Waits.” (See p. 627.) 


The Story of Famous Melodies. 


‘No. 4.—-SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. 


KveRyone. knows the old ballad “ Sally in Our 
Alley,” but not one person in a thousand knows 
who wrote it and the story of it. 

Henry Carey, great-grandfather of the famous 
actor, und Kean, was the author—tho song 
“yas written in sixteen hundred and something— 
and it was written round a girl whom Carcy.chanced 
to see making holiday with her lover. Fired by 
the girl’s looks and the apparently joyous simplicity 
of her and her humble cavalier the D pea writer 
“imagined” what has proved itself one of tho 
inost charming and popular of English ballads. 

It was published first about 1700, and was 
immediately introduced into several stage plays 
and sung at many concerts of the period. When 
the “Beggar's Opera” was produced in 1728, 
“Sally in Our Alley ” was sung in it, but history fails 
to relate the name of any one singer to whom the 
chief credit of popularising the ballad may be given. 

Carey seems to have narrowly esca an action 
for “libel” over “Sally in Our Alley”; at any rate, 
he published the following “ cxplanation ” concern- 
ing it. 

e A vulgar error having prevailed among many 
persons, who imagine Sally Salisbury to bo the 
subject of this ballad, the author begs leave to 
undeceive and assure them it ‘has not tho least 
allusion to her,-be being a stranger to the very name 
at the time the song was composed ; for, as innocence 
and virtue wero evor t+ boundaries of his muse, so, 
in this little poom, h: wad no other view than to 
set-forth the beauty of a chaste and disinterested 
passion in the«lowest .claas of life.” 

It is sad to-read that the widow (his second 
wife) of the author of ‘Sally in Our Alley” was 
‘left entirely destitute of any provision.” 


(Next week: ‘Chirgwin’s “ Blind Boy.”’) 


SCHOOLMASTER WINS £150, 


How ‘Mr. P.:Doubleyou Broke the Good News to 
a Surrey Reader. 


Ma. 4. Victor VERRELLS, who is a schoolmaster, 
and lives at 2 Reigate Road, Seven Kings, fairly 
beamed with pleasure when I told him that he 
was the ““Middles”’ winner of the splendid prize 
of £150 in-the thirty-seventh contest. 

“Just the one*thing needed,” he said ; “I have 
already got most of the things which make life 
happy, including a little baby boy. The moncy 
will come in useful in that direction! In fact, 
I shall start a little nest ega ready for the time 
when he is looking round for a wife!” 

As the little baby boy is ouly three months old 
the nest egg should grow to a substantial amount ! 

“How do I do my ‘Middles’? Well, first of 
all, I choose a word and think out an idea bearing 
upon it. I then settle down to make the idca fit 
in with the letters of the word. After I have once 
decided upon my ‘Middle’ I never alter it, being 
a firm believer in first thoughts being best.” 

* Is this your first prize ?” 

‘Yes, as far as ‘Middles* is concemcd. What 
first attracted me, however, was your * Knowledge 
Test’ column in which I won 10s. 6d. after several 
attempts.” 

“ Have you any advice to give other competitors, 
Mr. Verrells 2?” 

* Yes; stiok to it. I have noticcd that several 
winners you have intcrviewed have said that, and 
{ cannot give any better advice. As a rulc it is 
the man who keeps on pegging away steadily 
who gets there in the long run. A genius may 
hit it off first time, but then we are not all geniuses !” 

* What am I going to do with the money? Well, 
for one thing, T have told you that the sun and beir 
will get sume of it. For another thing, my hobby 
is writing; in fact, I have had my first book pub- 
lished, and it-has been successful. The money will 
probably help me to attain my ambitions in that 
direction.” : 

This week five big prizes are waiting to be won. 
The first is £100 ; the second, £60 ; the third, £40 ; 
. the fourth, £20; and the fifth, £10. Then there 

‘ are many prizes of £5, 10s., and 5s. Make up your 
mind to win one, 


—At the next a savage dog was turned on them. They want an appropriate song to piay at the third house! 


» ENDING 
wy 


HOW TO MAKE A FINE COUCH 
' ‘SYRUP FOR CHILDREN. 


Easy to Make and Costs Liitic. 


If you have children in your home. here i. _ 
“recipe for colds and coughs that is indispen-al.. 
There is nothing better :— 

From your chemist get 1 oz.“ Parmint™ (1), 
Strength), 2s. 6d. worth, take this howe aul . 
to it } pint of hot water and 4 oz. of uwist ~:1- 
stir until dissolved. Give them one tablesjo i 
four times a day. If they cough at nivis. « 
dose will give them instant relief. Evei: wi, 
ing cough will yield to this treatment. 

IMPORTANT.—In ordering Parmint. ::\« 
specify that you want Double Strength. 1. 
chemist has it, or be can get it for you. It 
write to the International Laboraturics. Cari. 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C., who mule 
speciality of it. 


Frlure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. foreach paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addresséd envelope is inclosed. 


THE -AIRMAN’S WRITING-DESK. . 
MiLrTarY airmen often find it necessary to write 
down notes when 
they ate up aloft. 
The cold ais and 
rain often renders 
such a task very 
difficnit, and so the 
device _ illustrated 
here is being brought 
into usc, . 

At one end there 

is a watcrproof 
curtain, and through 
this the acrial 
writer places his 
hand. 
He can then wield 
his pencil inside 
this guard without 
in any way wetting 
his manuscript or suffcring from frozen fingers. 


(all one price) 


STRAW HATS 
(all one price) 2.6 


BOOTS f 
(all one price) 10/6 $8 
are always inthe height 
of fashion ; they possess fl 
that “just better” YF 
uality demanded by fi 
thoroughly well-dressed 
men. Jacksons’ Ltd., 
the dependable hat and 
boot specialists. 

Ladies’ and Gent’s 
macs and raincoats, 21/+ 
and 30/-, Ladies’ Boots, 
10:6. 


Branches in all large lowas, 


A TIP FOR MUSICIANS. 

Is order to be able to turn thoir music easily when 
playing, orchestral 
musicians often bend 
over the corners of 
tho pages of their 
boo 


ks, 
Instead of turning 
the corners of every 

© it is better to ’ 
lo it to every altern- 
ate page, as thero is 
then less chance .of 
turing two pages 
at once. 

Tho pages which 
aro not bent can 
still bo easily turned, " 
as ‘they are held forward by the corncr of the page 
underneath. 


Mail Order Dept.— | 
Those unable to visit any of 
San SaeSenene 


CAMP BOX AND TABLE COMBINED. 
Turs illustration shows a handy box used by soldiers 
and scouts when in the field. 


The four sides are fixed 
to the hottom 
of the box bs 
stout hinges 
on tho inside, 
as shown by 
the dotted 
Jines. The top 
is also hinged 
tc one of the 
sides, and 
acoks and 
cyes securely 
hold the sides 

in 


sition. 
Vhen it is 
required to set 
the box up in 
the form of a 


, table, the 
hooks are unfastened and the sides extended flat over 


two poles supported by forked sticks. 
This compact little arrangement makcs quite a 
useful article. 


AREAL COLD CURE 


Now that thecold-c stchingseason is here 
remember—Dr. White's KOMPO reully 
docs cure and prevent colds, influenza, 
and similar ailments, It is pleasant to 
take and may be taken in bot or cold 
water, tea, colfee, cocoa, or milk, A tasty 
stimulant and an effective medicine. 
fuseimitatiocs—insiston KOMPO. 
Sold tn bottles, 1 1pand 2%, hy wll oheristsand 
stores, or j sey Tree from J. F. WHITE & Cu., 
Unemists, Benson Street, Leeds. 


A TIP FOR EVERY MAN. 
Mews who wear double collars know how difficult it is 
to get the tic to slip round 
the collar without a lut of 


pulling. 
After fhe tie has gene 
through this treatment 


two or three times, it is 
hardly fit to wear again, 
and usually has to be 
discarded. In order to 
avoid this trouble readers 
should carry out the 
following advice. 

Before putting on new 
tics get somconetomachino X 
them down the neck-band 
with three or four rows of 
stitching, in the manner . 
shown in our picture. If this be done ties will slide 
round tho collar with perfect case, and perhaps save 
many a hasty word. 


<7 
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TO MAKE YOUR PARTY MERRY: 
ihr a 


f Try these Games, you Will Not H 
ee a Dull Menséat: ee 


Wuat shall we play next? This is the wail at 
10st Christmas parties, and hosts and hostesscs 
are at their wits’ end to devise some new sort of fun 
to keep the ball rolling. 

If things are going a bit slow, why not try the 
“ Butterfly Race.” This is a game which can 


A Butterfly Race in progress. Note the starter on the 
Caw and the winning post, or tare. If a butterfly falls 
to the ground, the competitor is disqualified, 


quite only be played at all sorts of parties, large 
or small. 

Virst of all several pieces of differently coloured 
jsper should be cut out to represent butterflics. 
‘ke paper must be exceedingly light, so that 
it will not drop teo quickly. Each player is 
tica armed with a fan and has a certain colour 


E 


Tio competitors about to start tn (he Lobby Race. The 

bok and dotted lines show the course (hey take in and 

oul ofthe flags. Ifa flag is knocked over tt disquaiyies 
the compctilor, 


e<cigned to him or her. The lostess, standing on 
u chair, lets the butterflies of, and each player 
nust fan his or her butterfly along the short race- 
course. Whenever a butterfly falls to the ground, 
that player is disqualified. A prize to the winner 
acs to the fun of the game. 

You would think it quite impossible to have a race 
i: doors, but this is not so at all. 

A number of boys and girls can have a race even 


8 20 


(9 


rae Blindfold Beli-ring/ig. 

“-e fntr competitor has been turned rvonud tirice. She 

his to touch numbered bells and try to oblain a high 
score, The biggest scorer wins. 


'« vour drawing-room, but better still in the lobby. 
1 course, you can only run two ata time. These 
we drawn by lot. Look at picture 2. 


| petition 
‘ limited, as can =~. 


It shows a couple of rows of flags placed upright 
on the floor. e two competitors have to run 
outside the row of flags and then serpentine through 
them twice as shown in the figure, finally running 
to the winning t. Should a flag be knocked 
over the competitor is disqualified. 

This steep Ae ce great amusement for 
the younger “ bloods,” but it is surprising how 
interested even the old ’uns become when such a 
race is in progress. 

A rather good idea can be had from the following 
story. A hostess cig each of her guests with 
a map of the British Isles divided into nine separate 
divisions, Her party was on a Monday night, 
and she conceived the idea of asking her guests 
to locate the division where the big ‘ Middles ” 
winner of the week lived. She offered a prize for 
the correct result. 
Not one of the 
guests spotted 
the division 
correctly. The 
winner happened 
to be a Liver- 
pocl gentleman. 
This type of com- “~ 
is un- 


be easily seen. L a“ 

“Blindfold marae 
Rell-ringing ”’ is 
another game Cutting out a lady’s skirt is a game in 
which causes any which the men do not shine. Some 
amount of mirth. of their skirts are very funny. 
It is quite 
easy to get a number of hells, ordinary hand-bells 
being quite good. Each bell has a certain number 
of points counted for a ring. The players in order, 
are blindfolded, turned thrice round, and the 
points scored carefully noted. 

It is best when the bells are placed in different 
parts of the room. One or two of the bells cer- 
tainly should have no points awarded for a ring. 
This adds zest to the game. Each blindfolded 
competitor shoul: be allowed one minute in which 
to score points, 

“ Cutting Out a Lady's Skirt” is quite as amusing 
as the last item, and certainly none the less inter- 
esting. Gentlemen are provided with a paic of 
scissors and a newspaper, and asked to cut out a 
shape of a lady’s skirt. If the men are blind- 
folded, all the better. 

Some of the shapes produced are rather attcnu- 
ated—even more so than the most attenuated 
** hobble.” . 

Our last picture shows a gamo where a littlo 
thought is required. A cake is on the table and 
each guest is asked to state its weight without 


Guessing the weight of a cake. 


It may be 
hollowed ont, or havea weight inserte 


prrneely 


lifting it. The weight as stated by the guest, is 
written down. 

To provide extra amusement the cake may bo 
hollowed out or have a weigl:t inserted in it. It 
it surprising how far off the aclual weight some of 
the guests can be. A small trinket can be awarded 
as a prize to the comp€tilor nearest the actual 
weight. 

The above are only some of the simpler and 
inexpensive ways of providing new amusements 
for Christmas parties and long winter evenings. 
These ideas could quite easily be elaborated and 
improved vpon by clever hosts aud hostesses. 

oe 

Nervous apy (in hotel): * Dear me. porter, 
this bedroom is a tremendous height from the 
street. 1 do hope you take precautions against 
fire.” 

Porter: “Oh, yes, mum, we take every pre- 
caution. The proprietor’s got the place insured 
for twice what it’s worth.” 


~Euch of the three senders of the best sw 3gestion fur the song will receive @ B te 
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NOT TOO OLD AT 76. 


Aged Patient Relicved of Crippling Backache 
and Kidney Weakness. 

“Fora woman of 76 I enjoy good health, thanks 
to Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills,” says Mrs. R. 
Empsall, of 12 Crosa Street, New Pellon, Halifax. 
“But for the past six years I have suffered a good 
deal with ete pains in my back. Often they 
were so bad thut I could not help crying out. 
Once I was laid up six wecks, scarcely able to 
stir, and getting hardly any sleep. I could not 
possibly turn over in bed without help. There 
were symptoms of kidney weakness, too, and I 
found it necessary to seek relief continually, 

“As I did not improve under the doctor's 
treatment, I tried Doan's Pills, and I could soon 
see that they were doing me good. Three boxes 
stopped the pain in my back completely. I was 
able to get up and do a little work, the kidney 
weakness wus be right, and I have felt better in 
every way. I have not bad any serious return of 
the trouble since. (Signed) (Mrs.) R. Empsaut..” 

There is too much suffering among elderly 
prcule with achy backs, stiff limbs, distressing 

idney weakness, gravel, stone and dropsy. The 
kidneys are too wezk to throw off the uric acid 

oison that causes these symptoms. Doan's 

ackache Kidney Pills give the kidneys quick 
help and corrcet the kidney weakness which causes 
so inuch misery among the aged. 

In 2/9 boxes only, six bores 13/9. Never sold 
loose, Of all dealers, or from Foster-McClellan 
Co., 8 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Be sure you get the same pills as Mrs, Empsall had. 
SS Sen aaa, tees 


SOVEREIGNS 
Made at Home 


Ysons will be provi sted wit! 
horrr workon Auto K - 
Hecturems, hare 

ance imun tert 
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Mr. Geo R. SIMS. 


IE splendid signifeance of the Romany word Tatcho 
T (which Mr, Geo, R. Sims, its illustrious discoverer, 
named his Hair Grower) is fully and faithfully lived 

up to in the proud product —worthy inheritor of & worthy 
name, which has changed despair into joy in a hundred 


thousand cases—Tatcho, the Hair Grower. Nothing but 


sheer merit, fall worthiness, and utter genuineness, bas 
placed and holds Tatcho where it finds itself to-day—the 
one reliable Hair Grower, trusty, honest, genuine. 


THE HAIR-GROWER— 


Tafcho 


Ciremists and Stores everywhere, 1/-, 2/9, and 46, 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, 
s Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 
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we" =Free 
a Christmas Stockings 
for the -Child 


A SIMPLE CONTEST FOR 
THE LITTLE ONES. 


on the coupon below your name and address 
and age, paste it on to your coloured page 
and put it in an envelope addressed to “The 
Editor, Pearson's Weckly, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C.,” marking the envelope in the 
top left-hand corner, “ Christmas Stocking,” and 
post it to arrive not later than first post, 
Tuesday, December 10th. 


Curistmas is a time when all little ch’ldron | 
should be happy. Throughout the pages of this, 
number there are all sorts of prizes offered to 
grown-ups, so here is a little competition for. 
the youngsters only. 

‘What yon have to do is to colour, either with | 
ordinary painte, or with coloured chalks, the first 
white page in this issue. The holly and the 
setting sun, the turkey, goose, and people below 
should give yon a splendid chance to get a good 
colour effect. Boye and girls of over 14 are not 
ulluwed to compete. We will give 


100 Splendid Christmas Stockings, 


filled with Toys and Sweets 


prepared by Messrs. Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs, | 
of “Clarnico” fame, to those boys and girls who 
scnd us the Lest coloured and neatest front pages. 

Of course you austn't have any help -from | | 
faiher or mother or any grown-up at all. 


When you have fizished your painting, ‘eit’ 


” 


“PEARSON'S WEEKL CHRISTMAS 
STOCKING CONTEST. 


— 
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ANOTHER OVERSEAS ‘ MIDDLES ” CONTEST. 


More Big Money Prizes for Foreign & Colonial Readers. 


In view of the great succes of the first Colonial “ Middles” contest, we have decided to hold another 
similar competition. in the first contest, the result of which appeared last weok, £146 was awarded to 
successful competitors, and we hope that the prizes in the second competition will ‘be even larger. ge 
‘*varseas teader should enter this compet:tion and try to win a big money prize. The competition is 
oxtremely simple and amusing and offers splendid siwesitiee for you to display your wit. 

Read carefully the conditions given below and get to work -at once. 


THIS I8 WHAT YOU DO. MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THESE WORDS, 
First of all, choose one of the words or 


phrasos 

opposite for “ Middles.” Then construct a “ er pes of | The following is the list from a you must make your 
two or three words which shall have some bearing on the “ Middies”’ 

chosen word or phrase. The first word of your “‘ Middle ’’ 


Tioxs FrROst New sOUTH WALES miNon 
aust begin with the middle letter in heavy type in tho list ELEC 

opposite, andthe second and third with any of the lettcrs peCot across THErOND FRANK HARMONISE 
in the chosen phraso, or you may use the middle letter as scuBWars ABSUBROITIES SOUTH AFRICA BOOMING 
initial of all three wore of cc roncies, or tassnnce, PRATTLE AavTER WOLK FARRIER DISCOVERY 
suppose you take the word ‘EL e@ coutre WHIST GIRLS LeFe BEHIND ENLANGE EXPERIMENTS 
letier of which is “‘T.” Use this letter as ‘the initial for | sain sTRreers 4uPceTINENT Tur Laxp AUSTRALIA 


n 
the first_ word and, say, a for the second, and we sTuripity FAIRE = GROTHERLT LOVE MAPLE LEAP 


‘ot 
ih sao the- “SEA. 
ARKIN TMM, Crema fabs he Pima Pytg| eaBLe nouns r@ wrautu cuuOwio se ures 
choose “B" and “8” as the other lettcrs, and get FARTHINGS ENLIGHTEN WRLCOME NEWS OUR SALARY 


CURB WPIBB SUBSTANTIAL SCASONED BEIAR BoAst 
bt 


“ENJOYED BY SMOKER.” 


ENTRY FORM. OVERSEAS “MiIDQLES.”’ No. 2. 


MIDOL 


4 @yce tu ubsue by the uccision publisheu iu * Mearson’s Wecaly”’ anu tu accept tb as nual, and J enier Ousy vu tite Unuer- 
standing, and 4 ayres to abide by the condsitons printeu in“ Pearson's Weekly.’* 


(No. of P.O... ee. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, After 0a have made your "' Middle" write it ont (in ink) on the The number must be written in the space vi entry fo i 
printed form provided, tagether with yourgeal name and acdr: 6a, Where an extra P.O. is sent, write SeParissice ase pee) 
then attach a postul order for one shitting. conditions must paper you use for sour “Middle.” On no account should stainps bo 
Become with or you forte your right toapnze. You my, if vent. 

two different“ 1ddl 6 ' with one po ostal order for @ 
“i, however, y u send mie than two“ BMiddles,” you maz 
ad. Tie ‘al -pes.on @ separate piece of paper, together with 
your name and oJ: to which you must att &u eccurd pustal 


“ The whole amount of prize money received will be divided 
prize-winners by the Editor of Pearson’ "s Weekly. ae 


chy Zntimg 
&. Readera living 1n the British [sles, which includes those 


write 


order for a shitiin;. Or, you im: sond ove } living in the Channel Isles and other British feland: 
pa cour he who! fen amber of en British coast, are not eligible .o enter this competition. nESS (38 
additional ‘‘ Mid ‘ies’’ must be paid for at arth tate 


7. The Editor wal not accept any responaibility in regard to the 


of two fora shilling. 


1 deliv 
3. Address ¥ Osa or non- ery 


ein any attempt submit 
DITOR, Pear: 8. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with this 


‘our Cn 
son's Weekly. Henrietta treet, Lcndon, Englan a a, competition. 
wae Mar! Rite band enrnets ‘Overscas Contest” in 9. The pablisied ‘decition ts final. and competitors may enter on 
Pe oreers Fg be made parable te re ee at ao 7 
ur Pearscn ninst crosse y | mi ve onor ore onda: vy 
oy ata the manner shown ia this crample Those arriving later will be disqualifi Y, April, ‘th, 1928. 


We'r 


2 all ‘een of mistletoe, but can you tell me ee Why did the mistletoe bough ?”’ 
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ACID STOMACHS ARE 
DANGEROUS. 


COMMON SENSE ADVICE By \ 
DISTINGUISHED SPFCIALIS‘. 


“Acid” stomachs are dangerous baa; 
irritates and inflames the delicate lining oi 
stomach, thus hindering and preventing ihe ,. 
per action of the stomach, and leading to nine. 
tenths of tl:e cases of stomach trouble from wih 
peoplesuffer. Medicines and medicinal tie;! i. 
ure useless in such cases, for they leave the <..; 
of the trouble, the acid tn the stomach. as diane: 
as ever. ‘The acid must be neutrvised. anc 
formation prevented, anf the Lest thin. fer 
purpose is half a teaspoonful of bisuraied 1. 
nesia, a simple antacid, taken in a little wi.in ., 


-cold water after eating, which not only neuti: . 


the acid, but also orb the fermentation i: 
whieh acidity i is developed. Foods which « 
urily cause greutest distress can be eaten: - 
impunity if the meal is followed with : . 
bisuruted maguesia, which ean be obtaiuied «: 
chemist, and should always be kept handy. 


MAKE BONE, 


sfereaies & BRAIN.” 
Davip F——, M.D. 


oo proves that 


PLASMOR 


OATS 
contain TOR more nourishment ‘!.20 
any other oats.—Vide Lancet. 


PORRICGE IN PERFECTION. 
4 minutes’ boiling only. 
6d. nkt. 


GUPPLIED TO TIS 
ROYAL Famiy,. 


4n ART METAL 
conta:ning @ packet of Pinon: -n, 
Plasmon Oucoa, Miasm. D4 4, 


SPECIAL OFFER. = 
lasmon Biacuita, Pus 


P 
ra. Piasnon Tea, and Piasmon 
Tuustrated 


Teel tece lier 
he seat for le post 
fo @LAdHON wu. \Dept. Pw. de yurringdon Btrees, 


Ca-tea 
a 


Study the Advertisements <":; 


Advortisers please nannier?*Peacectiy: We 


SMOKE 


~ALARIC” 


3 CIGARS 
d. 


Each. 
The Finest Value Ever Offercd 
Threepenny Cigars. 


They aro large C of perfect workmans!: 2) 
exquisite flavourand aroma. Made ef 1 sple nae ttle 
of Havana, Amecrican, and East Indiau ‘Tel. 


MANUFACTURED BY— 


ALBERT BAKER & CO. (1888) Lid. 


68 Holloway Road, N. 
BRANCHES ALL OVER LONDON 


it. 
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Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Intensive Cultivation. 
2. Irade. 

3. Merry Andrew. 

4. Sailing the Seven Seas. 
5. Pundit, 

6. Mute of Malice (Legal). 


They are every-day expressions, and I want 
vou to explain them. I will give six half-guincas 
tor the explanations considered the clearest and 
best. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
cn the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
i: as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
und post it to arrive not later than ‘luesday, 
December 10th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CCNTEST No. 


(1) COURT OF ARCHES. 
The attempt selected as the best rcad as follows, and was 
pag by J. W. Johnson, 5 Park Road, Manor 
ark, By 
This, the oldest court of ecclesiastical appeal in 
England, now held at Westminster Hall, at ope time 
met in the old church of St. Mary-le-Bow, whose roof 
vr steeple was supported on arches. ‘The judge is still 
\nown as the Dean of ‘Arches. 
(2) GUERILLA WARFARE. 
For the explanation which follows the prize of 10s. 6d. 
113 been awarded to R. K. Masterton, 17 Eversficld 
iioad, Reigate. . 
Guerila—diminutive of the 
war—describes the ‘“‘little’ irregular warfare 
conducted by inhabitants of invaded countries, 
particularly in mountainous districts, where they 
harass their enemy by cutting his communications, 
capturing convoys, and waylaying isolated detach- 
ments, petty operations causing continual annoyance 
vithout achieving decisive rcsults. 
(«) MASCOT. 
This term was thus defincd b 
C. E. Laurence, Walesby, Market Rasen : 
This word, common amongst French gamblers, 
probably came from the Portuguese masc 
“ witcheraft.” It was first popularised by Audran’s 
comic opera, La Mascotte (1880). The belief in a 
mascot—a good-luck bringer—is not confined to ladies ; 
even a hard-headed football tcam affecting to believe 
in their springbok mascot. 
(1) QUACK DOCTOR. 
The prize in this contest was won by E. J. Davies, 
17 Downes Road, Enfield, who wrote as follows : 
All practitioners not possessing recognised medical 
“degrees” are liable to be so-called. Commonly 
rpplied to persons falsely claiming medical skill for 
the sole purpose of abstracting fees from credulous 
patients, The “quack” doctor's habit of loudly 
asserting his claim in public is responsible for this 
4~ociation with the duck. 


(°c) TURNING THE TABLES. 

The winning explanation of this expression was 
«tributed by O. Darby, 6 Aldrington Road, Streat- 
ham, 8.W., who gained the prize of 10s. Gd. for the 
} "owing : 

To bring about a complete reversal of leu, 
sances, turning a person's argument agains 
himself, The Romans pede chemsulves on their 
tables of exquisite workmanship, which were often 
sold at extravagant prices. Theis wives, when 
vcused of extravagance, would “turn the tables” 
hy reminding them what they spent on tables, 
(6) SUB JUDICE. 

The definition considered the best was received from 
}’. Underwood, 99 Cotmanhay Road, Ilkeston, Derby- 
thire, and was thus expressed : 

In Latin these words literally mean “under the 
judge,” that is, awaiting his consideration. They are 
used in reference to a matter in which evidence has 
been heard, but in which the judge's decision has not 
yet been given. Occasionally the term is uscd in a 
colloquial sense, ; 
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SENSATIONAL RESULTS OF “HAIR 


DRILL” EXPERIMENTS. 


NEW HAIR GROWN ON BALD HEADS. 


HAIR FALLING AND SPLITTING 


STOPPED IN FIVE DAYS. 


ROYAL HAIR SPECIALIST’S OFFER OF A WEEK’S TREATMENT FREE. 


HAIR POVERTY AND ITS CAUSES. 


Is baldness a part of the price which must be | 
paid for the benefits of civilisation P 

This is a question which has engaged the 
attention of some of the foremost scientists of the | 
day. For it is a fact that only in w highly , 
civilised and cultured people does baldness and 
hair poverty exist. 

The opinion of Mr. Edwards, the leading Court | 
Hair Specialist and inventor of “Harlene Hair- | 
Drill,” on this matter must be of supreme interest | 
to ali who cherish their hair. 

“To remedy an evil, find the cause,” says Mr. | 
Edwards. 

What is the imme-liate cause of hair poverty ? 

The conditions of modern life cause a scurfy 
accumulation to collect around the hair root, 
choking it and denying it all nourishment. 
Many people, because they cannot see this accu- 
mulation, do not think it exists. 

But it: does. 

It collects on all heads, and scientific experi- 
ment has proved that no amoumt of washing 
entirely removes it. And unless it is removed it 
begins before long to set up an intolerable itching | 
of the scalp, or the hair—being sturved—becomes ; 


Hair poverty to-day is a reproach. It stainps 
a woman as piss man as growing old before 
his time. 

But there is no need for hair puverty at all. 
Remember that having discovered the actual 
cause of hair fulling and baldness, Mr. Edwards 
does not merely ask you to use * Harlene Hair- 
Drill” because it is‘ good for the hair.’ but 
because it is now admitted to be the on'y sure 
method not only of growing hair, but retaining 
the hair's health. 

No persistent user of ‘“ Hariene” suffers fron 
hair poverty. Why should you ? 

“ Harlene Hair-Drill” will cure all the following 


| hair and scalp disorders, as it has done for 


hundreds of thousands of sufferers the world over. 


—Total Baldness (even of years’ standing). 
—Partial or Patchy Baldness. 

—Thinning of Hair over the temples. 
—Thin, weak, straggling Hair. 

—Hair which falls out whenever brushed 


or combed. 
--Hair whieh splits at the ends. 
--Dull, dead-looking, lustre - lacking 


Hair. 
—Dry, brittle Hair. 
—Greasy, inelastic Hair. 
— Deposit of Scurf and Dandruff. 
—Diseoloured Hair. 
—Irritation of the Scalp. 


GENEROUS FREE GIFT TO EVERY 
READER. 


Below there is printed a coupon. 

Fill it up and send it (with 3d. in stamps 
to pay postage of return Outfit) to the 
Edwards’ Harlese Co, 104 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 

In return you will be sent the following 
free Hair-Growing Toilet Gift. It con- 
tains: 


For the purpose of showing the marvellous resuits of 


1. A trial bottle of that delightful 
hair - food and tonic - dressing, 
‘‘Harlene for the Hair.” 

2.A packet of “Cremex” for the 
scalp, a delightful Shampoo Pow- 
der for home use. 

3. Mr. Edward's private book 
Hair-Drill Rules. 

brittle and splits at the ends, Finally, it com- All chemists and stores sell “ Marlene for tie 

menees falling out at «un increasingly alarming | Fair” in Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. bottles; ‘'Cre- 

rate. ‘mex’ in ls. boxes of seven shampoos, sinzle 
This, then, is the cause of hair poverty and | shampoos 2d.; or you can obtain them post free 
baldness. ' from the Edwards’ Harlene Co., 104 Hig! 


HOW “HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” OVERCOMES Holborn, London, W.C. 
THE CAUSE. | 


“ Harlene Hair-Drill” this draving has been preparcd 
from actual photographs. The outer halves of these two 
heads show the condition of the hair before commencing the 
“Hair-Drill” treatment. The inner halves show the 
results of ‘Harlene” and ‘ Hair-Drill.” In the case of 
the lady this result was achieved in only five weeks, and in 
the gentleman’s case in seven, You can have your first 
week’s treatment free by taking advantage of Mr. Edirards 


generous free gift offer, Weite for it TODAY, © 


Os 


The experiments shown above were actually 
carried out on human heads of hair_to demon. 
strate the manner in which ‘‘ Huriene Hair-Drill 
overcomes the handicap of modern conditions. 

“ Harlene” supplies all the nourishment needed | 
by the delicate = roots. Every day letters | 
arrive at the headqnarters of the “ Harlene Huir- | 
Drill” campaign telling the wonderful story of | 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO ONE WEEK'S 
“HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” OUTFIT FREE. 


To TIE EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 
104 High IWolborn, London, W.C. 


Dear Sirs,—Please send m2 by return of post a 
presentation toilet ontit for practising Harlenc Hair- 


the restoration of some happy users’ hair to 
perfect health by simply drilling for two minutes | 
every day with “ Harlene.” , 
And how marvellous bave leen these results. 
Ladies who almost despaired of ever again | 
having rich and abundant hair to-day glory in | 
their flowing tresses. Gentlemen who saw with | 
dread the day approaching when they would be | 
totally bald now laugh to scorn the idea of even | 
thinning hair. : ; | 
For the “Harlene Hair Drill” results are: 


Drill. 1 enclose 3d. in stamps to pay carriage to any 
address in the world. Foreign stamps aceeyited. 


NAM Bi.cscuess 


ALDTIRIER Sis nannseeserssames.comnsovan 


Pears cies Weekly, Dee. 7, 192. 
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cried Tony, as his brother, 


“OLD up, Jim-may,” : ) 
catering ee ‘pare, onc-roomed tenement in which the 


two children lived, lurchod heavily against him. . 
Tony was busy counting the pennics and half-pennics 
that represented a week's industrious newsvending. 
Jimmy's apparent clumsincss jolted his clbow and 
svattered tho Ss Ap ; 
Jimmy recled like a drunken man, and would havo 
fillen had not Tony caught him. 

“ Wot's the matter wiv’ yer?” demanded Tony. 
‘hen, ag Jimmy did not immediately answer, o 
suspicion flashed across Tony's brain. ° 

“You—you ‘aven't been drinkin, 
Jim-may ?”” he asked darkly. . _ : 

‘Co a boy of twelve there is nothing ridiculous in 
suspecting ® companion of the same ago of giving way 
t« the vices of their elders. 

Rut Jimmy had not becn drinking. 

*T—I came over all at liko, 
“ [t's ‘ staggers’ or somethin’, s'pose. : 

‘Tony was not satisfied with that explanation. He 
stared at tho other in silence for a few moments. 
‘hen he gave uttcrancc to his apprehension. set, 

* You—you aren’t going to be ifl, are you, Jim? 
he asked plaintively, rs deg all his might that 
Jimmy would assure him that the attack would soon 
pass over. : 

“I dunno,” jerked Jimmy, dropping upon the 
mattress which, placed on the floor in a corner of tho 
room, served the two boys as a bed. : A 

Tony made no further effort to deccive himself. 
Jimmy teas going to be ill. . 

Tony had not cried since his mother's death, three 
months ago. He was not going to cry now—ch, no, 
he was certainly not going to cry. But it mcant a bit 
of ap effort. And for » few moments the unmanly 
tcars trembled on the brink. . 

-* My Gawd!” he muttered ; and that made him feel 
just a little better. Then, in a dazed way, ho set 
himself to work out the truly awfal problem of ‘what 
was to be done. : 

{t takes more than a little grit to kecp a 
home together when onc is twelve years old. 
Rut ‘Tony had paid tho rent of the room regu- 
larly each week since his mother’s death. In 
addition, he had succeeded in feeding himself 
and Jimmy out of what was left over. True, 
inumy contributed a certain amount. Jimmy 
thought that he contributed a half, and Tony 
let him think it. But, betwoen oursclves, it 
only came to o bad fifth. Jimmy was slow 
and, although neither he nor Tony suspected f, 
it, just a little stupid. And one must be any- 
thing but slow and stupid to win the barcst =< 
living from the streets in London—cspccially 
when one is twelve years cld. 

And now Jimmy was going to be ill. 

First and foremost Tony was afraid that he 
weld lose Jimmy. It did not enter hishead - 
thet Jimmy might dic. What he dreaded was 
the ‘’orsepital.”” In a vaguo way he identified 
it with the police ; and he had had, from the 
tirst,a suspicion that he and Jimmy were break. 
ing some law or other in thus sctting up 
house together uncontrolled by any adult. 
2. % hey would take Jimmy away. 

He loved Jimmy. Jimmy was the only 
thing in life left for him to love. Further, 
without cxactly realising it, ho had always 
made himsclf Jimmy's protector, There was 
something in the latter's weakness that 
appealed to his own superior strength and 
quuck-wittedness, : 

~Ue was not going to let the hospital have 
Jimmy without a struggle. He knew all 
about nursing. He had oflcn watched the 
district nurse attending to his inother. 

Hc got Jimmy to bed and then went cin to 
buy somo milk Ill people lived on iitk. 
os mother had had nothing else towards the 
end, 

When ho got back Jimmy was shivering. 
But Tony knew what todo. Mother had often 
shivered. And they had always filled thé stone 
ginger-becr Lottle with boiling water. The 


‘ave you, 


* ho muttered. 
” 


A Tale of a Boy's Devotion to his Chum. 


By ROY VICKERS. 


bottle had gone now. He vemembered taking it. Lack 
to tho shop to recover the penny deposit when it was 
no longer wanted. 

He would have to break into the rent and buy 
another bottle. He did so—and drank the ginger beer. 

Tho nece purchase of @ ‘arf ‘undred of coal 
practically wiped out the rest of the week's rent. 

He watched Jimmy through a restless night, himsclf 
dozing at intervals on the uncuvered floor. Whenever 
Jimmy groaned he was compelled to drink milk. 
Remcmber that Tony knew milk only as a medicine. 

In the morning he solemuly combed Jimmy’s hair. 
He remembered that his mother had always had her 
hair combed at that timc, and had sccmed to detive 
comfort from tho proccss. ‘To find the comb ho had a 
long scarch amoag the valucless treasurcs his mother 
had left behind. 

On Monday morning he braced himself for the 
interview with the rent collector. 

“ *Aven’t got the rent.” 

“ Then out you go,” said the man bricfly. 

But Tony, for his twelve years, had had consider- 

j able expericnce in the art of handling objectionable 
rentmen. 

“Swank!” he retorted scornfully. “ You can't 
turn us out, pasty-face—not till you've served a proper 
notice to quit, you can’t.’ Followed a description of 
the rent-man’s character and pire peculiarities 
that would not have disgraced the hardicst inhabitant 
of that Whitcchapcel elum. : 

Tho rent-man regarded Tony with mingled surpriso 
and admiration, and departed without a word. But 
he served the notice that day. 

By Wednosday the situation was becoming desperate. 
Tony was not earning as much in the street as usual— 
deca the lack of sleep had so to do with it. 

here was little reason to suppose that he would be able 
to raise the rent before the notice to quit expired. 

It was then that he came across the letter. 

He was delving amongst his mother's ¢ffects, which 
he still treasured in an old soap box in the corner of tho 
tenement, to see if he had chanced to overlook any- 
thing pawnable. He found the letter in her work- 
box, ready stamped and addressed to Lord Missenden’ 


With a rush there came over Tony the memory of | 
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that last scene. “ My work-box,” the dyin. 
ped; and then again, ‘“ Post: the lett. 
Tony thought at the time that she was 5... 
in the stunning blow of her death he had f..r.,.: 
incident—or at Icast it never occurred to hin | 


| importance to it. 


d hero was o letter-—in ber wer! 
addressed to a lord. 

The mystery was too much for Tony. 11, ¢ 
the contents of that letter would in some wa; , 
himeelf and Jimmy. His mother writing ti; 
Without more ado he steamed tho envelope ine! 
drew the letter. It may not have been stricth | 
able. But it was very human. : 

“ By the time yow receive this,” 7 
Mary Julia. Missenden, your ory, si* 
shall have passed away.” 

His son's widow! Tony’s youthful hi 

Dimly the obvious conclusion formed itself in Jii- :; 
If his mother were Lord Missenden’s sqn's wiles. 
ho must be Lord Missenden’s grand.on! 

why—-- 

Tony read on. It was a very long letter, : | 
galy half understood what followed. Such ple .- 
“Tho injury I did your son by consenting t: 
him,” puzzled him hopelessly, 7 

But he got the main thread of it all. It aj). | 
that Lord Missenden had cut off Tony's fat} 
after struggling to make a living under the «-- 
name of Barrctt, had contracted consumption s:.'. | 
whilo Tony was a baby. His mother had sip). ° | 
the home by stitching clothing for a sweater. Ani ' 
seemed to be making a passionate appeal t. |. 1 
Missenden not to let his bitter cnmity extcod 1 
innocent grandson. Tony gathered that hi- «: 
wanted him to be “saved from his surrounds. 
(whatever that might mean) “of which he alr uty 
bore the stamp in his speech, and make him a ¢. 
man, worthy of the title he must one day inherit. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise of all was the ivf. 
to Jimmy. 
“ Be kind, I implore you, to the other child.” : 
whom my son has been brought up and whi: | 
believes to be his brother. He is really my <i 
son—twe adopted him when she was betraycd | 
lover. You can verify this by applying to 
_ Se Jimmy was not his brother after all! 

Tony's first instinct was to destroy the letic: 


a few brief moments had so completely chang: | 


little world. 

Then he looked at Jimmy lying on the.) ! 
Ho thought of that notico to quit. And li i | 
that ho had almost come to the end of his tet. 

Then he slipped ont and posted the letter. 

Between h's ministrations to his sick cor ju 
Tony thought the matter over. And the mer: 
active little brain dissected the position, th: | 
liked it. : i 

If an answer came to that letter they would ‘3h 
away and make a gentleman of him. But he 
want to be madc a gentleman: He wanted to li : 
And what would they do with Jimmy ‘ 

Ho began to suspect that they would: 


groom of him. 
utoom. 

And then a brilliant idea occurred ¢ 
Why shouldn't they make Jimmy a g.1i' 
instead of him? It would be the very thi 
dimmy. He was no real good on the :i' 
Ho didn't like the lifo and he wasn't >" 
enough for it, 

And all he would have to do would | 
pretend that ho was Jimmy and Jimmy. 
He hada feeling at first that this woul: 
paying eee irty trick on Jimmy. | 
e salved his conscience by telling hine-c'! 
the fine things Jimmy would have. There | 
roast beof every day, and sausages, ar! 
limited ginger r, and rides in & mei’ 
and—here his imagination failed. \ 
the job of being a gentleman had ils cong. 

tions: And it would suit Jimmy down ! 
ground, 

As for himsolf—-well, he could mai. : 
right on the streets. It would be prett: © 
without Jimmy—he gulped at this—:1"! 
would try not.to think of the ¢ausg: 
unlimited ginger becr. 

It-was rather Jate on the following 1 | 
when a couple of well-dressed men kaccke'! 
the door of the tenement. They were ' 
managing clerk and his junior of Lord * 
senden’s solicitor. And they had spcut | 
carlice part of the morning in making | 
necessary -inquiries into the death of Ti: 
mother: —they had no wish to make Lord 
senden ridieulous by bringing kim tho “~ 
boy. But they had now satisfied thems: 
beyond all doubt that the son of the supp: 
Mrs, Barrett was the boy for wher 
porta bad been searching ever ince bis = 

cath. . 


He knew.a boy who wu: ui. 


“Find out what?” demanded Lord Missenden. Overhearing theboys’ Tony opencd ths door. 
strange greeting through the open window, a sudden stapicion hak The elder man stepped forward, fr 
entered his mind, and he had hurried to investigate personally. at the manifest poverty of the tenemen:. 


—One answer is: “ Because it saw the Christmas box.” I want better than that. (Turn to pate 6138.) 
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J want Laurence Anthony Car——” 

“Sh—h—, carn’t yer? You'll wake him! There 
is" replied Tony, 

He decided that he would be as rude as possible. 
It would help him to carry off his deception and cover 
un his growing nervousness. @ 

‘What's the matter with him? Why is ke sleep. 
ing ?’? demanded the man. 

Til, fat ’ead,” retorted Tony. 

{t was by such masterly little strokes as this that 
‘ony contrived to keep from the mind of his visitors 
the remotest suspicion that he himself might be the 
rel heir of Lord Missenden. 

a raed ga muttered — man, taken back bv this 
tnexpec ormation, and the eyually unexpected 
vthod in which he reccived it. —a os 

* Well! ’Adn’t yor better cart ‘im orf to Lord 
Whatsisaime’s afore he kicks the bucket?” suggesicd 
Tony helpfully. . 

“So you know ?” ejaculated tho man. “ Ah. ’um, 
Yes. Jakes, fetch a doctor at once, and an ambulance, 
while I telephone to Lord Missenden.” 

When a wealthy pecr of the realm is interested, 
things move quickly. Within on hour a motor ambu- 
lince was drawn up outside the tenement building, and 
Jimmy, now bordering on delirinm, was being con- 
veyed by @ couple of stalwart nurses down the long 
s. one staircase. 

“What about tho other one?” asked the man 
Jates of his superior, indicating Tony. 

*“ Oh! Lord Missenden is going to interest himself, I 
ulerstand,” was the reply. 

‘Come along,” he called to Tony. 

“Ina taxi, I think,” he added to his junior, observing 
T ny's ragged clothing. 

But by the time the taxi had drawn up at the pave- 
meut, Tony had disappeared. 

* * * * 

Months passed, and the hand of winter was once more 
uvon the land. In three days’ time it would be 
Cnristmas, 

To Jimmy the amazing change in his fortuncs 
rained an insoluble mystery. Ho had woken to 
consciousness from his fever amidst comfort and 
splendour. But Tony had disappeared. 

Whenever he asked Lord Missenden about “ his 
brother”? he was tactfully silenced. And so he 
yradually came to give up wondering about his position 
and to accept it unquestionably. But he missed Tony. 
Whenever he went out he kept a secret look-out for 
him, He would have done anything in his power to 
get to see Tony. But he could do nothing, and had to 


WASH 
CLOTHES. 


the skilled drilling of his tutor he had lost almost 
entirely his Cockney accent. 


And in many other ways 
the urchin element 


been driven out of him. 


Nevertheless, in spite of his creditable pro , Lord 
Missenden was conscious of a certain of dis- 


appointment about his newly found heir. He seemed 
totally lacking in the dash and spirit that for genera- 
tions been characteristic of the Missendens. 

Meanwhile, his real heir, Tony, the last of the 
Missendens, was a homciess outcast. 

Business was not quite so good with Tony as it had 
been when he and Jimmy lived together. He no longer 
rented a tenement: and the chief reason for this was 
that ho no longer sold newspapers. To sell newspapers 
requires capital, if only a couple of shillings. And 
Tony's capital had been exhausted by Jimmy's illness. 

How he managed to kcep body and soul together 
was a riddle that he himself could scarcely havo 
answered. There were glorious times when he had as 
much as fourpence, earned probably by carrying a 
heavy portmanteau, which meant a fe Pied for the 
night. But more often it was a question of sleeping 
out. He had become an expert in dodging policemen. 

Tony first became aware that it was Christmas time 
by noticing the rows upon rows of rosetted turkeys in 
the provision shops. He wondered whether Jimmy 
would have a turkey for Christmas. He missed Jimmy. 

His pext thought was how he might turn the festive 
season to personal advantage. But be did not get an 
idea until he heard some choir boys singing carols. 

He, too, would sing carols. He had a bit of a voice, 
and his mother used to encourage him to sing. But 
ho only knew one carol, and only one verse of that. 
Still, at a pinch, he could make it do by singing it three 
times at each house. 

He thought he woul] try some of the big houses in 
the West End, where money was sure to be plentiful. 

It was thus that Jimmy found Tony. 

Jimmy was sitting alonc in the dining-room with 
hia supposed grandfather. Lord Missenden lived a 
retired life, entertaining not at ell, and every evening 
it was his custom to talk to Jimmy, while he drank his 
coffee and smoked his after-dinner cigar. 

Suddenly Jimmy jumped from his chair, and stood 
erect, listening. 

“What's the matter?” demanded Lord Missenden. 
“It's only a carol singer.” 

“It's Tony!” gasped Jimmy.‘ My brother Tony!” 

Before Lord Missenden could reply Jimmy had 
rushed to the door, 

“ Jim-may !” 
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content himself with dreams of their reunion. Under The carol had come to an abrupt stop. 
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For an 
instant the two boys stared at each other in mutual 
amazement at their mecting. 

Then suddenly ‘Tony collected his wits. 

“ Jimmy, I'm off. So long, ole pal.” 

“Why? Why? You're not oes ” cried Jimmy. 
clinging to the other and preventing his escape. 

“I must, Jimmy,” retorted Tony, 8 ruggling. 
“ Else they'll eng stoopid, and kick you out.” 

But Jimmy held on. He didu’t understand. 

“T tell yer they'll find out,” cried Tony. 

“Find out what?” demanded a stern voice from 
behind. 

It was Lord Missenden. Overbearing the boys’ 
strange grecting through the open window, & sudden 
suspicion had entered his mind and he had hurricd to 
investigato personally. 

‘Tony was taken off his guard. ‘ Nothin’. 
Nothin’, really,” he replied weakly. 

* Como inside,” commanded Lord Missenden. 

The two boys followed him into the dining-room. 
As he turned to look at Tony the clectrio light fell full 
on the boy's face. 

“My God!” almost sercamed Lord Missenden. 
Then ‘he shouted: ‘ Walters. Walters, I say—ring 
that bell someone.” 

“Coming, my lord,” said the butler, hurrying into 
the room. 

“* Walters—look at that boy,” jerked the peer. 

“Tho very living image, my lord,” replied the 
servant impressively. 

Lord Missenden controlled himself with an effort. 

“Thore’s been a mistake,” he said calmly. “ They 
have brought me the wrong boy That's all. Thoxe 
features stamp him as the son of er : 

“ No, sir—my lord—J arn't,” broke in Tony, making 
n last desperate effort to save the situation. 

“You aren't what ?”’ snapped Lord Missenden. 

That finished Tony. 

Within ten minutes Lord Missenden had extracted 
under cross-examination the whole of Tony's story 
Tony lied manfully, but his grandfather had little 
difficulty in deducing his real motive for the 
deception. 

“Pluck and self-sacrifice!” muttered the peer to 


sir, 


himself. ‘A true Missenden. We'll soon scttle the 
Cockney accent.” 
But Tony was not quite beaten yet. 


“You aren't going to give Jimmy the chuck, are 
you?” he asked plaintively. ‘* ‘Coz if you aro ——” 
he added defiantly, edging towards the door. 

But Lord Missenden promised. 


polish. It cleanses as it polishes. 
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Being perfectly wholesome it can 


be freely used from the attic to the 
basement. MONKEY BRAND has no 
rival for cleaning the Bedroom Paint, 


the Enamel Bath, 
and the Linoleum. 


the Bath Taps 
Monkey Brand 


will shine Stair Rods, Fireirons, Door 


Handles and Door Plates. 


It is an 


ideal preparation for Kitchen and 


Scullery use. Cooking Utensils should 
always be cleaned with Monkey Brand. 


MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD—TIN 
LIKE SILVER—PAINT LIKE NEW. 
— eer ees rT 
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Maxy of 
the bettcr- 
known pic- 
ture players 
have been 
given nick- 
: names by 
the public, to whom their real names are in some 
instances unknown. ° 

Vor instance, Maurice Costello, of the Vitagraph 
films, is “ Curly,” or “ Dimples ; ”” Muriel Fortescue 
is “Saucer Eyes;” Master Roswell Johnson, the 
feabin Company's remarkably clever child actor, 
‘s overywhere, ** Buster ;” and Miss Daphne Wa 
is known to millions of people all over'the world as 
the ‘ Biograph Blonde,” on_ account of her beautiful 
fair hair, which shows up s0 splendidly on the 
screen. 

Only twenty-two years of age, and formerly 
a musical-cpmedy actress, Miss Wayne has prob- 
ably more male admirers than any other living 
woman. Most of these, of course, only know her 
through ber pictures, yet this docs not prevent 
‘yom writing to her and protesting their undying 
devotion. 


300 Would-be Husbands. 


She has had well-nigh innumerable offers of 
marriage, too, from men of all stations in life ; and, 
strange though it may sound, many of these are 
undoubtedly quite genuine. To the average male 
mind the idea of proposing to a lady one has never 
aetually set eyes on seems a trifle absurd, to say 
the Icast of it; but there it is. Daphne Wayne 
could, if she desired to do 80, have her choice to- 
morrow from among between two and three hundred 
aspirants for her hand, all of whom are perfect 
sirangers to her. Brake ; - 

Some of her would-be wooers even break into 
verse. Here, for example, is an effort in this 


MISS 


in the picture, as, for instance, my throat and 
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No. 1 of a new series of articles on Popular Picture 


Palace Actors and Actresses. 
DAPHNE WAYNE. 
Oh, Daphne, Daphne, Daphne Wayne, 


You'll turn my brain, you'll tum my brain, 
And I shall go insane. insanc, 


If you don’t write to me. 


There are three more verses, but the above will 
doubtless do to go on with. 

“TT éan’t think why they do it,” 
Daphne demurely to Mr. P. Doubleyou ; ‘‘it isreally 
awiully silly of them. ‘* 

“Tell you what I think I'lldo. I'll call a-general 
meeting of all my admirers, and then show myself 
to them in my stage make-up. Guess they'd be 
disillusioned some. 

“Ever seen a girl made up for a photo-play ? 
No? Well, take my advice and don’t—that is, 
if you have any respect for her. 

** An ordinary actress in her stage make-up is 
not altogether a pretty object seen at close 
quarters, but when a lady photo-player is made up 
ready to face the camera, she looks—well, just 
hideous. Cheeks and lips are painted blue instead 
of red, and anything that has to_come out white 


bust, is dyed yellow. Fancy me like that!” 

Mr. P. Doubleyou intimated that he would rather: 
not, and turned the talk into other channels, 
learning incidentally, that the fair Daphne's 
outdoor recreations are motoring and golfing, 
while much of her time indoors is taken up in playing 
the piano and singing. 


Almost Drowned While Acting. 


She has been acting for the Biograph Company, 
of America—famous as the A.B.—for nearly four 
years, and likes it very much ; better than musical 
comedy, in fact; though, like most photo-players, 
she has had. more than one. narrow. escape from 
death or injury while rehearsing her parts. 

Once, for instance, she was nearly drowned 


‘remarked 


WEEK ENCIVS 


was merely indulging in an extra-realistic }.': 
play-acting—always o danger to be reckoned : 
in these cases—and shouted to her to keep i: : 
When at length they realised that it was a driv: 
woman they saw before their eyes, dozens of 
rushed to save her ; but they were only just int 
Miss Wayne having lapsed into unconscious: 
“On. another occasion, during a thrilling chu 
horseback in ‘The Spirit Awakened,” she \ 
thrown heavily, but pluckily remounted, rcs : 
her ride, and finished the picture. ‘ihe: 
collapsed. A cursory examination revo: 
| badly fractured ankle, together with ac. 
‘assortment of minor injuries, and Daphre 
ordered to bed for a’‘month by her doctor. 


(Next week: ‘John Bunny.’’) 


Frrexp: “You'll be missed if you lense :\2 


: “"Phat’s the reason Tm going 0. 
I'm tired of being hit.” ; 


“Tye elm lives for 200 years, the linden for 2109 
the oak lives for 500 years——” 

‘* And@ the chestnut,” interrupted the other |.'f 
of the sketch, “ lives for ever.” 


“Take my advicc and mind your own afi, 
No. man ever got rich fighting other pouy s 
battles.” : 


“IT don’t know. How about a lawyer?” 


FREE CHRISTMAS GIFiS 


Carry your ‘“‘Pearson’s’’ in your han, 
And see what we will give you. 

This is a very popular device for distributing gilts anion: 1'e 
loyal readers of * P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. A! sos 
have to do is just simply to carry about with yoo —is tle 
street, in the train; on a ‘bus or tram—your usual oon ot 
 Pearson’s Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by w+ 
the many representatives of “P.W.,” who are all ove. te 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current sf 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a: st +4 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “i.\ 4 
Londor, On this :posteard’is a long list of gifts, an! os 
nave to do is just to plice a tick against the giftyo.;° [1 


write your name and address in the space provided, uJ» 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected »:' > 
at your address with the compliments of the Edits. Ay. 
hundreds of readers have received: gifts in t's 


whilst taking part in a photo-play entitled, “The 
Lesser Evil,’ where she was supposed to be 
captured by smugglers. Miss Wayne is a first- 
rate swimmer, but the undertow caught her and 
dragged her down. “ s 

She threw her arms about and screamed for help, sam 


Carry your “Pearson’s”’ in your «an 
but the operator and spectators imagined that she! And fA what we will give vou: 


direction which reached -her recently from a love- 
sick Californian : 


Oh, Daphne, Daphne, Daphne Wayne, 
It fills my heart with pain, with pain, 
‘When I see you again, again, 
And cannot speak to thee- 


o 


WHO ARE YOU GOING TO MARRY? 
Our Magic Hearts Will Tell You ‘His’ or “‘Her’’ Name. 
: < Ir you are single, our magic hearts will t'} 1 


who the lucky individual is to be. The only en! 
fee is that you are altogether heart free! 

This is bow it is done: Take a pone! y, 
sbutting your eyes, bring down the point ins.i1 > 
of the two big hearts. 

The point will probably land on one of the +1 
hearts that has a letter on it. On a shee® et |! 
write down that letter. You repeat the at 
until you have written down twelve letters. he 
away in these letters is the name of your | 
Irusband or wife. 

The first time the sub-editor tried it hes" > 
letra SX JEIQEOHBAS. Youwillse' ' 
he can make the name Bessie. That's the nm: . 
the sub’s future wife! At present he is very} 
that he knows no one named Bessie, but he wil! 

Sometimes the point of the pencil will com doa 
on a shaded‘ portion and you fail to get a !'' 
Every time that happens it means that your _ 
is postponed for a year, but you go on in any Ci’ 
you have got twelve letters. The sub-editor mi | 
the mark four times, so he will marry hisuuh» + 
Bessie in four years! 


- If you are a girl you will find that you can math 
man's name. Try your luck this Christmas and 2 
whom you are going to marry ! 


—To each of the three senders of the best replies I will award a Hamper, Mark postcards ‘' Bowgh."” (See page G27.) 
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j= 10-2 10-3 


50 for 1/- 50 for 1/2 


N SOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Vi Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ircland), Ltd. 
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| The sweet 

you cannot beat, 
1 The best and . 
1 safest sweet to eat! 
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“TI wonpeR why it 


is that as soon as 
Christmas-time comes 
round pers start 


printin’ ghost stories,” 
said -Pincher medita- 
tively as he scttled 
himself in his chair. 
“There's men, nice 
enough men in the 
ordinary way, wot want 
to make your flesh 
- ereep at  Christmas- 
ot: ought to be feclin’ jolly.” 
said; “a 
really good ghost story told well in a darkened room, 
with the spluttering of a log fire and the flickering 
lights of the flames, is always appreciated.” 
“Well, people have got funny taste, an’ don't you 
talk like a book, guv'nor, it don't sound natural. 
Mind you, I ain't sayin’ but wot ghosts have their 
uses because they have. If it hrdn’t been for a ghost 
I shouldn't have had such a pleasant Christmas 6 


couple of years ago. do é South 
own at South- 


time just w'en y : 
“ But it’s all part of the en oyment,”’ I 


“It was like this: Bill Emmens was 
ampton on a job, an’ he wanted me 
to help him. The idea was to have o 
bit of a bust over Christmas, for we 
didn’t like workin’ then—didn’t seem 
to fit in with the picture, so to speak 
—an’ then do the job. Bill, who 
was pretty flush at the time, bein’ 
my host, as I was broke to the wide 
except for about a quid, an’ the fare 
took a good slice out of that w’en I left - 
Watcrloo on Christmas Eve. 

“Well, just as we were rushin’ on 
through Hampshire an’ I was hopin’ 
that the Christmas spirit would have 
made old Bill a bit more frce with his 
moncy than he usually was, there was 
a sudden jerk, the brakes were put 
on, an’ we came to a stop at a little 
Village station. . 

“ Somethin’ had wrong gope with 
the engine, piston-rod had broken, I 
think it was, an’ we were told there 
would be a wait of at least half an 
hour. Well, I wasn’t goin’ to sit in 
the train all that time, so I trotted 
across to the pub outside the 
station, takin’ my bag with me, an’ 
ordered a drink. : 

“There were several yokcls in the 
bar, an’ they were talkin’ about a big 
Christmas party that was bein’ given 
at the Old Manor House. From wot 
1 could gather, the old squire of the 
place had died some time ago, an’ a 
City financies had bought the place 
an’ was goin’ to do his pals well 
over Christmas. The conversation 
did not interest me much until an old 
boy, wot was gettin’ very full of beer—not ginger—an’ 
verv A mon with hisself, chipped in. 

* He said be wondered if the ghost wot haunted the 
east wing would appear, but he didn’t seem to reckon 
that amy self-respectin’ ghost would face a party of 
lwndoners. Then he went ramblin’ on about a hidden 
passage where the ghost was supposed to walk, an’ w’en 
they started ‘chaffin’ him, he said that he didn’t 
miud them laughin’, He'd worked at the now disused 
yravel pits near the Maner House, an’ he knew there 
was a tunnel that led direct to the east wing of the 
house, with an old oak door at the end of it. 

** Well, w’en the other chaps ’ad cleared out, I stood 
the old boy a drink, an’ after gettin’ all the information 
I wanted, I walked across to the station, where they 
were just gettin’ the train rcady to start again, an’ 
wired to Bill that I shouldn't arrive at Southampton 
that day, but he could expect me late the next. 

‘Then, guv'nor, havin’ had a bit of grub at ( 
an’ got some useful information without appearin’ to 
ask for it, I set off for the disused gravel pits. I hadn't 
much trouble in findin’ the one wot the old boy had 
described. He'd said some bracken covered the 
entrance to the ge, an’ while I was lookin’ round, 
wonderin’ which lot of bracken he meant, I found it, 
sudden-like, for I was just goin’ to part some brambles 
w'cn my feet slipped from under me an’ down I went 
with a crash, ecratchin’ 


bole. 
“Well, guv'nor, after summin’ up the situation, 
I found 3 bag an’ started gropin’ along a narrow 
o 


tunnel, an’ *t gone far before I wished I hadn't 
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THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


By C, MALCOLM HINCKS. 
A CHRISTMAS GHOST, 


| 


my hand an’ face, an’ | be comin’ up to dress for dinner, so listenin 
comin’ a awful cropper at the bottom of a six-foot | 


ait 
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started; the aie was stiflin’, I couldn't see a inch 
ahead of me, an’ I had to grope along a nasty, slimy 
wall. 

“This is a bloomin’ merry Christmas!’ I says to 
myself; an’ I wondered what would happen if I couldn't 
open the door at the other end. It seemed I'd walked 
miles w'en I suddenly bumped up against the door. 
Then I struck a match, got my jemmy from my bag, 
an’ started on it. Fortunately the lock was as rusty 
as could be, an’ in a few moments E found myself 
standin’ in a cellar with a little light an’ air-comin’ from 
a gratin’. I listened very careful, but thero was no 
commotion anywhere, so I decided no one could have 
heard me. 

“* By the look of it I shouldn’t think the place had 
been entercd-for hundreds of years, it was thick with 
dirt an’ cobwebs; an’ after doin’ a bit of prospectin’, 
I found a ftight of stone steps in one corner of tho 

lace. an’ so up I hopped, an’ at the top of the stairs, 
‘ound myself, in a narrow passage, only wide enough to 
take athin man, an’ as dark as could be. I used u 
best part of a box of matches before I got to the end, 
an’ by that time I was wishin’ I was safe at South- 
ampton with Lill Emmens. : 

“It was evident I was in the secret passage all 


| ‘On the landin’ I met the butler, @ pompous old cove, wot dropped the 
| tray he was carryin’ an’ threw himself on the ground yelling for mercy.”’ 


right, a sorter hollow in the wall, but the thing was 
how was I to get out of it without havin’ to make that 
awful journcy through the tunnel again. I'd 
reckoned on there bein’ a few doors so that wen 
everythi was quict, I could just slip in, collar 
anythin’ Landy: an’ slip off nice an’ quiet in the 
mornin’, But there I was stranded in that bloomin’ 
passage, with precious little air an’ no light, most of 
my matches used up an’ no prospect of anythin’ but 
slow starvation op a crawl back through that awful 
tunnel. 

“T couldn’t do justico to the situation, guv’nor, I 
was dead tired, too; but there wasn’t room te sit 
down, so I leant back against the walt, an’ I’d no 
soonce done it than some hidden box o’ tricks got to 
work. I felt a bit of the wall slidin’ away, an’ before 
I could save myself I'd fallen backwards into a room. 

“ Lor, guv nor, I was soon on my feet, I can tell you. 


he pub | There was clcctric light goin’ in the room, wot proved 


to be a big bedroom, an’ a fire in the grate. ‘There was 
an evenin’ dress-suit out on the bed, an’ the clock 
on the mantclpiece said it wae half-past six. 

“I warmed my hands by the fire, calcufatin’ very 
ay wot was the best thing te do. I didn’t like 
the idea of havin’ to go back to my little private 

romenade, so to speak, but it was no goad goin’ 
or a stroll round the house just as the people would 

in’ hard for 
anyone comin’ along the corridor outside, I examined 
the bloomin’ secret panel, an’ havin’ found out tle 
dodge of openin’ it, I slipped into the little passage 
an’ shut mysclf in just as I heard the owner of the 
bedroom come in to dress. 
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“TI dida’t risk leanin’ up against anythi:, 
v’nor, tos it would have been embarrassin’ :., 
n suddenly shot into another bedroum., not |: 

who was there. I just crouched down an’ wii. 
after a bit a gong sounded, an’ as suon as [ (i. 
it was safe, I stepped out into the room again. 

“The cove wot had that room evidently ¢ 
mean to waste any time in celebratin’ Chiists,. 
| he'd got a bottleZof whisky an’ a syphon of sola 
dressing-table, an’ had evidently been havin’. . 
whilst he changed his togs. 

- ** Well, guv’nor, I always belicve in makin’ 1 
at home, so to speak ; I locked the door, poure:| 1 i 
out a good big glass of the comforter, lit one «1: 
blighter’s cigarettes an’ sat in the armchair by 11 
Downstairs a band was playin’, an’ outside [ curhl |, 
the bells chimi Reg lar Christmassy it wa 

“7 found I looked an awful wreck after bein’ in, 
passage, so findin’ the cove wasn’t very far out ; 
my size, I had a wash an’ a change of tou: 
‘taste in ustderclothes he had, guv’nor, soft as «iii 
were, but nice an’ warm. His socks an’ ties wi: * 
flashy to my way of thinkin’, but w'en I yoked in +. 
glass the general etfect seemed quite guoil. 

‘*Havin’ had another drop of whisky ni» 
comfortable, just the same as I might be duin’ nu i 
thank you, guv’nor—I turned back the bed, tu. - 
a sheet, an’ then unlockin’ the door in case a se 
gal came along to do the room, I wrapped the <0; 
round me and went back to my hidin’ place, t..° 
a cigarette to soothe me. I reckoned that tic | 
would save my new suit, an’ if by chance [ shou)! i» 
spotted I stood a chance of bein’ mistaken for a». 
as it was well known that this was supposed to i. 
haunted hous>. 


“Lor, what a time it seemed 
before the gal came an’ dr! 
bloomin’ room, then once she 
finished, I knew the coast would :0.-% 
likely be clear, so I slipped ints 
room again. I didn't waste any 1 
there, for I'd taken all the nin 


there was about an’ a pair ot if 
links an’ a diamond-pin, but ys 
ceedin’ cautious, I went a round «f 
the other bedrooms, pickin’ wp quis + 
nice little haul; then, pullin’ the <1. 7 
well round me, I decided tu s:. if 


there was anythin’ doin’ down-ta:'- 

‘The ladies was in the drawin’-recim, 
an’ Icould hear the piano tinklin, |. 
the men were still talkin’ in 
dinin’-room, there was a nice sili f 
cigars an’ the clinkin’ cf gla-.-. : 
from the stairs I could hear the) 
the half-open doom a chap tal. 
about a headless ghost that u-ri i 
haunt the house. 

“<It vos rubbish,’ says a}: 
vaice ; ‘I do not believe it!’ 

“Then there was the scrapin i 
of a chair, an’ secin’ that the - 
was goin’ to the drawin’-room, |v 4 
just goin’ to bolt back wenial:- 
lookin’ man came into the hell, au >. 
me standin’ there on the stairs. 

“ Ho didn’t say a word, yuyn 
mind you, he hadn't been exe''v 
teetotal, an’ the lights was shad! : | + 
just gave a gasp an’ fell back upou ‘ie 
other chaps comin’ out. 

“T didn’t wait. - I hear! some 
blighter yell out that an iit +: 

playin’ a practical joke, as I dashed up the st:s-: 
jon the landin’ I met tho butler, a pompous-loolan 
; old cove wot dropped a tray he was carryin «tt 
threw himself on the ground yellin’ for mercy, bus 
didn't dare wait. There was a bloomin’ upioit bv 
then. 1'd taken careful note of the blanked belrs 
with the tricky exit, an’ I dashed into it an’ throms!"'» 
panc!, closin’ it after me. Then I chucked oii 0 
sheet, an’ pickin’ up my bag, I made for the blown 
tunnel, an’ was mighty glad to climb up inty iv 
old es pit again.” 

“ But,” said I, “ whilst you were about it. + 
didn't you wait until everyone had retacs, 
then—--” s 

“ Whilkt I wag havin’ my whisky in the bedi 
said Pincher, knocking the aches {rem his py, 
found a time-table the cove had been usin’, uu! 
Sundays an’ Christmas Day there wags no tri! 
Southampton until half-past two. That world Poe 
meant too big a risk, guv’nor. As it was, 1 cx" 
the ten-thirty an surpriscd Bill by turnin’ up jv 
he was goin’.to bed. I know we spent a very Pays" 
Christmas, an’ it’s still a mystery in the Manor Ilo: ¢ 
how the chap with the shcet round him got chars 
with over a hundred quids’ worth of stuff au’ a bev 
of clothes!” 


(Another of Pincher’s amusing yarns next wee.) 
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HAVE YOU WARMED YOUR CHEQU 
(See page 623.) 


‘Now, ladies! It is your duty to cook the turkey for the great annual feast. (Turn to page 623.) 


Wusx ENDING 
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GRAVES GRA OPHON 


Keeps the Boys at Home 


The GRAVES GRAMOPHONE is the ys of Home Entertainers. It 
makes the home circle headquarters for real, wholesome Fun and Merri- 
ment, and gives you hundreds of hours of Solid Enjoyment for the long 
Winter evenings. Right at your own fireside you may have the World’s 
Finest Bands and Orchestras, the latest successes of the Great Star Artistes, 
the most Jovial Songs, the Wit and Humour of the Royal Laughter Makers, 
the Masterpieces of Sacred Music, and everything interesting is always yours. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT GRAMOPHONE is_ our +4 exclusive model, and contains all 
refinements and patented improvements. NET a hapaeorts and substantial con- 

netic finely marked solid derk 2 adie 12 x 12§ x 68 locker, pansies to a fine piano finish, 

and embellished with a tasteful decorative Art Metal Panel. owerful silent steel Motor, nickel plated Taper 
Tone Arm, with embossed standard, 10in Turntable, large 16in seamless Sound Trumpet, decorated in a charming 
combination of softly blended Art Shades. Highly sensitive Sound Reproducer with astonishingly wide compass, 
which renders full Military Band performances with all theif original brilliance and realistic effect. and gives an 
exquisitely beautiful rendering of the lighter orchestral passages, and the delicate variations of the solo artiste’s voice. 


WE. DELIVER the Graves 1912 Gramophone, with TEN Superb 10ta Dise Record Selections, tofether 
A ae Silver Steel Needl Compartment Case, and a complete outfit of accessories, insured and carriage 

Len fos all approved orders, for t 2 Now. and 3 you are entirely satisfied and delighted when you have heard the machine 

and records in your own home, the balance is payable in nine monthly payments of S/* Fullest approval allowed. 


THIS. 1s A A PERFECTLY STRAIGHTFORWARD OFFER. Tre fut inclusive 
of the Graves 1912 Gramophone, with TEN Record Selections and a complete outfit of accessorics, is $2: 10:0, 

batrsch for convenience is divided into ten monthly payments. ‘There are no packing or carriage chardcs and no extras 
whatever. Graves Gramophones are sold solely on their merits 3 ‘the proof of the pudding is in the eating.’ and unless 

| pla are compietely charmed and delighted with, everything supplied you are under no obligation whatever, and wij) not 

@ tingle sixpence out of pocket; we will immediately return all the money you have paid, without any discussion. 


WRITE FOR NEW GRAMOPHONE CATALOGUE. aA Rest Gard will bring you 
wpe our magnificently ill Art Catalogue which pak cages dnoy tog cg Gramophone models. 
See ee wel ceomecatoreite arcvic ts tes (tot pokaent geld pacese rp Bae Croan eee evelyn 
ou More useful and practical! information in half an hour than you would acquire In years. Every style is 
magnificently Wlustrated by Natural Colour Photography, an a full explanatory specification of model ts given. 
| All these high-grade Gramophones supplied on approval on Easy Monthly Payment Terms or 2/e tn the & Cash Discount. 


IMPORTANT. 1: | Au jal poate owners should write for our Record Catalogue. 4000 selections for every 
of Gramophone. most interesting and complete repertotre ever published. Marvellous choice of all the great 
Star Successes. Wie tneety ane number of Records of your own choice, fer Easy Monthly Payments or Cash Discount. 


J. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


- Machine of Qu, lity 
SWE 


THE FIRST 
HANDSOMELY é MOMCEOPATHIC COCOA 
ILLUSTRATED STILL SUPREME 


CATALOGUE. 
POST FREE. 


yeu our elaborately iliastrated 
Fars io ail the most app 
only Furs a which illus. 
thelr EXACT 


0 most fashion: 
@ styles at TRADE * CHALLENGING 
Monthly Payment Terms or Cash Discount, 


290 exceptional value Black Hare 
Wecklets and Menem 18/6 set. 

30 Mote Squirrel Throwovers and 
Bag Muffs at 26/- the set. 

250 sumptious Hare Crossovers, 
Black and Smoke with Muffs to 

match at 14/6 the set. 

72 exceptionally fine Marmot 
Throwovers with Bag Mufls 
at 46/6 the set. 

together with a vast display of other chara» 

stically illustrate] and described, and 
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“ PPS'S " is a Cocoa of scientific 
Fe pettection with all the original 
goodness of the cocoa bean 
preserved and rendered easy of diges- 
tion by the most delicate. 
Commended by the Medical Faculty, 


Epps's Milk Chocolate 


melts in the mouth with a delightful smoothness 
and lingering delicacy of flavour. 


JAMES EPPS & CO. LTD. P.W. Dept. 
Homeeopathic Chemists, Holland St., London, S.E. 


VAL ALLOWED. Anything | 
faa to approved orders and when you # if 
fhome and Jeo the opinions of your friends you igi 
Lwkaiever wales you are completely satis- 
value of the fur. If you are at all disav- 
WH will immedisicts return the whole of the money paid. 
Send for free sample of above, 
immediate delivery cf with Id, etamp for postage. 


‘wea ing a lovely real fur, with the J 
the expense over the next few montis. ¥ 
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Owes its excellence to its delicious flavour, to its purity, to the careful selection of 
the cocoa beans from which it is made, and to the 
healthy conditions under which it is manufactured. 


d. 
a 3-lb. Tin. “BY TEST THE BEST” Cadbu 


CIGARETTES 


BOURNUILLE 


GREAT RUSH FOR 
CATESBY GRAMOPHONES 


Don’t You Get Left! 


E fully expected a heavy demand - ia , 
W for ee high-grade “ Valkyrie” eae 

Talking Machines, but the success 
already achieved has more than realised 
expectations. This is no doubt due to 
the fact that readers of Pearson's 
Weekly know we will not lend our 
name and reputation to selling inferior, 
raucous instruments at any price. The [xe 
machines we offer are warranted and [® 
made specially for us by a great Firm | 
of good class Talking Machine Makers, 
Add to your Winter joy by buying one 
of our “Homestead” Gramophones, 
as illustrated, on Easy Terms if you 
wish. Here is a special tempting 
offer, Order now and brighten your 

long evenings at once. 


WONDERFUL OFFER! 


“Homestead” high-grade Gramophone, 
Oak Cabinet, latest scientific sound box with 
rubber back, and arrangement for insertin 
needle at the topinstead of pushing it upward. 
Extra powerfdl motor and long spring, best 
style bracketand tonearm. Sizeof Horn 18in. 
across; size of Cabinet satin. by ssh in. by spin. 


GRAND CATALOGUE :-: °: 


lustra- 
tion of the “ Homestead ’® and other “* Valky- 


30 / w= EASY TERMS | 
tie’ Talking Machines offered on Easy Terms, 
Satisfaction or Your Money Back. 


| 
27/6 CASH DOWN | 
RECORDS 23.2.2 ts 4 


LTD. (Devt. 7», music DEPT. 
64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT 
ROAD, LONDON, W. 


Hunan.’ 
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Parx Drive Paropizs.—Wo. 2—A Treat for Two Coppers! 


10 FOR TWO COPPERS 


¥¥ 


A Little Episode in a 
Slum Child’s Life. 


Tuts story is true. 

It is about one Billy, who lives down Whitechapel 
way, East London. 

You would know him, if you saw him, by his tousled 
head of hair, which is never brushed, the determined 
look about the mouth, the bright sparkles in the eyes 
when he amilea, and the tattered jersey. 


One morning—it was in the summer time—he 
rallied out into the streets to enjoy the last day of 
his school holidays. 

Presently he saw a large brake, drawn by two 
horses, filled by about twenty-five poor children, 
bowling towards him. 

Billy, as brake came alongside, began running 
on his hands in the gutter and turning somersaults, 
howling along like a catherine-wheel; and all the 
children in the brake laughed to see him, and cheered 
his acrobatic performance. 

“Where are you goin’?” shouted Billy to the 
children in the brake in a moment when his head 
happened to be the uppermost part of him. 

oeppin’ Forest !” came back a roar from the children. 

And then Billy understood, all in a flash. He 
ceased his gyrations, coming to a standstill on his 
feet, stared hard at the brake and the happy 
children, and began thus to talk to himself: 

* Fresh Air Fund kids—goin’ to Eppin’ Forest— 
and drivin’ all the way. “Ow far? Ten bloomin’ 
miles, and no mistake. Hout to enjoy themeclves, 
thev are—climbin’ trees in the forest, ’untin’ snikes, and 
catin’ till they bust. Blow me ff I don’t go along 
with "em!" 

Saying this, Billy hitched up his breeches, let out a 
tremendous war-whoop, and, like a Red Indian on the 
trail, started off, at a loping jog-trot, in pursuit of 
the brake. 

Billy ran as for a wager. The wind was against 
him, and fanned his forehead; he felt it blowing 
through his hair. He ran very steadily, at a perfectly 
even pace, except when he was obliged to dodge the 


OF one 


Sed pea 


oo 


traffic; and where the brake went, he followed, and 
in his ears rang the cheers of the children, mile after 
mile, so that bis spirit never once drooped, nor did his 
determination flag. 

“ Eppin’ Forest—Eppin’ Forest!’ he kept saying 

himself. “And trees—and flowers—and_ birds. 

Gimos in the gHdes (games in the glades, he meant), 
meat pies, wot O !—and all the fun o’ the fair!” 

Every now and then Billy took a spell of rest ; but 
this did not stop his steady rogress towards his goal. 

“ Eppin’ Forest—Eppin’ Forest! "—the words rang 
in his head, keeping time with his feet. ‘ And trees 
—and flowers—and birds. Gimes in the glides. Meat 
pies, wot O !—and all the bloomin’ fun o’ the fair!” 

Mile after mile Billy ran, the cheers of the children 
in tho brake ringing in his cars; until at last {t seemed 
to him that there were not so many houses as there 
had been at the journcy’s etart, and all of a sudden 
houses gave way to trees, and Billy knew that he 
had reached the Forest. 

s s s s 


That is a true story. It will be written in the 
history of the Fresh Air Fund—how Billy ran ten miles 
from East London to Epping Forest to answer the 
call of the country ; and how, when his breath came 
py he ate two meat pics and played games in the 
glade, and climbed trecs, and saw birds, and picked 

lowers, and hunted snakes, and enjoyed himself 
as much as anybody who had come, in the proper 
way, armed with a ticket ; also how the siodly superin- 
tendent of the party allowed Billy to ride back home in 
the brake, where he was a hero. 

The fact that this is the winter-time, when little 
boys and girls are supposed not to want holidays, is 
no reason why you should put off sending your nine- 
Pence along. It is the very ninepences that come 
now that help to swell the parties of kiddies who are 
taken to the country when the violets and the 

rimroses and cowslips and bluebells are trans- 
orming the woods and ficlds int vhildren’s fairyland. 

Besides which, perhaps you didn’t send your nine- 
pence last summer. If you didn’t, and you put it off 
again now, the chances are that you'll put it off still 
again next summer. 

Bettcr do it now ! 

There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
Measrs, C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Kxzpress 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers Limited, and 
the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction of 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for a dey’e happiness 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, 
with the neceseary attendante. Cheques and mone 
orders should be made payable to the Fresh Air Fund, 
and addressed to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
Weckly, Henrietta Street, London, 
acknowledged in the paper. 
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FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 


Tus following amounts have been generously 
subscribed since our last announcement :— 


J. F. Clerk, £1 18.; Two Small Boye in New Zealand, 


orman Lowe, 66.; Mre, P. Par- 
eons, je. non., 8s, 3c. i. W., 33.; Blessed, 
od.;'B. C. W. A. 8., le. 6d.; J. Millinchip, 66, 6d.; N 
Austin, 89.; W. M., 6d.; A. M., 40, 6d.; ‘led, 68.; J. F 


. ry rr . * 6. i : 
Goodearl, Is, 6d.; ‘Mra. 'L. Collins, 12s, Well 
M. C., 1s; E 


éd.; V. 
Wisher, 1s.; H. .. Is; B. A A. and RJ. D., 
5a,; 1912, 23.; H. H. C., le.; G., 4a. €d.; Anna Hugo, 


wo. Rhodesian Chume, 10s.; A. Mellanby, 53.: 
4s. 1d.; O 
£2; Stella, oe In R 


~ 


live Hargreaves, 5s.; Rachel, 


10s. ; le. 6d.; 
$d.;' L. Wooldridge,’ 9d.; EB 
Geoffrey Chantriel, 5s.; 
C. Kirby, Da: 41; 


H, Stephenson, 78.; Kent, 
Waite, 6d.; Mrs. 


Qe. 6d.; 
6d.;_ Sympathetic 
. £10; 


Johustone, £2 10s.; A. 
ingham Domestic, 10s. 
-» 28, 8d; 


. C., 18.; i 
Farmer, Adclaide, 5s, j 5th Fusiliers, M’How, 8s.; Dr 


3, Hi ; M. B, le. éd.; 
0s.'10d.; Mrs. McCarthy. 108.; C. H.. 
Vickers, 2s. a 


Hill, 23.; M 
ie Aceayer, 2s, 
Railway Lads’ Trocp of poy Scouts, 
.; Mr. and Mra. G. Archibald, 88, 6d.; A Friend, 
10s.; F.. 9d.; C, H. F. Cox, £8 9; HM C., 1s: 
C. R., india, 9d.; Newport, 1s. 6d.; 6th Fusilier, 20. 
G. T.'E., 9d.; B. H., 18.; Tyche, 16; G. P., Gateshead, 


Police Force, 8, Africa per G. Baker, 


£1 1 .; August Gathering of Longland River 
Diggers, pe Mrs. Dufticld, 10s.; E. M., Caversham, 
3s. 6d.; Per Mossrs. W. Jacks & Co Pl; A. W 


s ‘ sé l; . 2 
Johns, 2s. 3d.; Ship's Company, H.M.8, Cynthia, 123.; 


T. Nichola Thomas, £4 12s.; Sergeants' Mees.’ kM. 
College, Camberley, 14a, O!d.; M A, B. Scott, 33.; 
8. V. Vincent, 103. 6d.; W. 1. Siddone, Kuala Lumpur, 


£1 17a. 6d.; Eileen Alannah. Mine Employece, £1 3s.; 
Odd Stanips, ete., eent in with Competitions, 7a. 8}d_: 
Penarth Lawn Tennis Club, £1 6s. 6d.; Ward-room Staff 
of H.M.S. Commoniceatth, 78.: Ship's Company of H.M.S. 
| Martin, £2 15s.; E. Cannon, £2 3s. ¢d. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS CHEQUE. 


Warm It Before a Bright Fire, and You May Win a Prize. 


THIs 0 


me is no “ordinary” ch 
to get near 


fire and feel the glow 


As soon as 
straight to the 


signature there has 


ue. Unlike most cheques, it likes 
rom the hot embers, In fact, the 
more glow, the more Christmassy and cheque-like it feels. 

r . ou get this auey of P.W., take the Christmas Oheque 
Tuehiost fire you can find, and hold it fairly close to the 
xlowing coals. Nottoo close, or you will scorch it. This Christmas Cheque 
likes to feel warm, but it doesn’t want to lose its life in one great flare up! 


Watch the Space Before the Editor’s Signature! 


A blank is not much use, is it? Well, though every P.W. cheque 
is not filed 14 Vet thoueande are. In the blank space before the Editor's 
been written in invisible ink what he wishes to give 
you. When you warm this Ubristmas Cheque you will see a special mark 


will not be honoured. 


in bold black letters appear. ‘telling you that you are entitled to cither a 
sum of money or a Christmas gift from your Editor. — 

Of course, not every cheque has been made out in this way, and you can- 
not possibly tell if you are the fortunate possessor of one of the thousands 
of special cheques till you have warmed it in front of the fire. : 

Should your cheque prove to be filled in with the secret amount, write 
in your name and address on the two lines indicated, cut out the whole 
cheque, and forward it in an envelope addressed to the Christmas Cheque 
Bditor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, WC., and post to 
arrive not later than Tuesday, December 10th. Cheyuos received after this 


aders living abroad and in the Colonies should forward their marked 
cheques to reach us not later than January 7th. 


Se 


YOU MAY 
WIN A 
PRIZE. 


‘ . OW in ft a ee 
—Therefore you can te!l me “ What was ihe turkey sinjjiny. 


Be Aya 


clever. 


DAINTY CHRISTMAS DISHES. 
Your Christmas Pudding. . 

If you do not win one of our Christmas hampers 
you will lave to make your own Christmas 
pudding. ; 

Doit this way: Take one pound of best white suet 
(finely minced), one pound of breadcrumbs, half a 
pound of flour, a quarter of a pound of apples 
(peeled and sliced), a quarter of a pound of raisins, 
a quarter of a pound of currants, a quarter of a 
pound of sultanas, one ounce each of crystallised 
orange-peel and citron cut into small cubes. 

Then take one ounce of ginger, and one ounce of 
almonds split in halves, a quarter of a pound of 
Demerara sugar, the juice of half a lemon and half 
an orange, @ quarter of an ounce of mixed spices, 
half a pint of stout, and a little brandy. ; 

Mix in the usual way, place in a pais 
basin, cover with a cloth, and steam or boil for 
six hours, (For larger puddings increase quantities 
in proportion.) 

Ind of Mincemeat. 
= Nothing caa Peat mother’s recipe, so if you 
make your own mince-pies, why not make your 
own mincemeat? Take three large apples, peel 
and remove the core carefully, then bake till the 

jieces are quite soft. Squeeze the juice of three 
lemons, seal them, and boil the rind till fairly soft. 
Then stone ore pound of raisins, and wash three- 
quarters of a pound of currants. Choose one 
pound of suet and one pound of raw beef, chop and 
add the lemon-peel, two pounds of moist sugar, 
four ounces of candied peel (cut into small cubes), 
a quarter of the rind of a fresh orange, a teaspoonful 
of mixed spices, and a small glass of brandy. Mix 
all the ingredients well together excepting the 
brandy, which should be added last. Press the 
mincemeat into glass jars and cover. 
To Coo Turkey. 

Gar Cantankoreas Crank tells you on page 604 
how to carve the Christmas turkey, but his informa- 
tion—which mustn’t be taken too seriously—is 
wasted unless the bird is cooked to a nicety. 
Here are a few tips worth bearing in mind: Cover 
the breast of the bird with thin slices of fat bacon, 
then wrap it in thick white paper, which has been 
dipped in melted dripping, and place it in a baking 
tin 


Stand this tin in an outer one of hot water, 
and put it in the oven. As the water in the outer 
tin evaporates it should be renewed, and the bird 
should be basted frequently with spoonfuls of 
melted fat poured over the paper until the breast 
is a golden brown. The bird should then be 
turned so that the back is uppermost. Half an 
hour before removing the bird from the oven turn 
it again, and just before dishing up remove the 
paper and bacon from the breast and dust with flour 
seasoned with pepper and salt. Baste the turkey 
with melted butter till it assumes a brown, frothy 
oo For a turkey weighing eight pounds 
allow two and a half hours for cooking. By the 
way, @ plump turkey is also given away in our 
Christmas hampers. 


CLASSIC HUMOUR. 


For centuries the unfortunate sausage has 
been the objective of the humorists’ thrusts. 
Aristophanes, the Greek author, referred to the 
sausuge-dealers of bis day, so the joke is much 
older than most people think. The same classic 
writer, however, never ventured a syllable against 
the Grecian grape, the most delicious and most 

rfect of Nature’s own products. We receive it 
in the form of Currants, which are Greek grapes 
sun-ripened and sun-dried. The Currant is the 
joy of Christmas, for upon its liberal use depends 
the success of seasonable festivities. Here is a 
new way (as economical as it is good) of using the 
Currant. 

CURRANT GINGERBREAD, 


4 1b. flour, 4 lb. treacle, } lb. butter, 2 oz. 
mixed peel, } Ib. best currants, 3 oz. moist sugar, 
2 eggs, a little milk, 4 teaspoonful bicarbonate of 
soda, 1 oz. ground ginger. 

MeEtHop.—Sift the flour and mix it with the 
ground ginger, chop the peel finely, clean and 
stalk the currants, and add these to the flour. 
Put the butter, treacle, and sugar in a stewpan 
to dissolve, beat up the eggs, mix the bicarbonate 
of soda with the milk, and stir gradually into the 
basin containing the flour. Stir in also the 
treacle, and lastly the eggs, and beat all well for 
some minutes. Pour the mixture into a greased 
cake tin, and bake in 2 moderately heated oven 
for about one hour. Turn out and let cool, then 
cut into convenient-sized pieces, 
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CHRISMASSY HOME HINTS. 


Before Plucking a Turkey or Goose 

Dip the bird in boiling water for ay: -..4 
The plucking will then be done more quis J 
easily. a 
Economy in Bacon. 

Before frying the breakfast bacon ci: 7 41, 
rind and dip each rasher in flour, then {ry .; 
quickly. This prevents the fat from runii: 
gives the bacon a better flavour. 


When Cutting Christmas Cake 

Place the knife in hot water for a fow s-o:-1) 
before cutting the cake. This will prevest ti 
icing from breaking. 

Before Baking Mince-pies, 

Brush over the top with water and sprin!.'; 
with caster sugar. The appearance will be wu, 
improved, and they will be brown and crisp. 

To Prost Leaves for Christmas Decorations, 

Brush lightly with thin gum and sprinkle w | 
Epsom salts, 

A Mincemeat Hint. 

Mincemeat, after being stored in gla:3 j\~.. 
should have the cover removed occasionally i1.::/ 
the mincemeat stirred. This will prevent it {-: 
becoming hard. If a little extra brandy is 2: 
occasionally, mincemeat can be kept fresh for a! 
one year. 

To Perfume Handkerchiefs, 

Tie o little orris-root in a muslin bag and pl: > 
in tho water in which the handkerchiefs are buil:'. 
After ironing they will have a delicite viv. + 
perfume. 


te Little Dressmaker 


Tells You About Some Simple Embroidery 
; Stitches. 


Was I first took to the dressmaking wo didn’t 
use much embroidery on our gowns. Wo had 
feather atiattiog, Sat so on, on our underclothes, 
but that was about all. Nowadays, blouses and 
dresses seem to be embroidered all over, with a 
little bit worked in here and another . 
there, most wonderful to see. 

I will say this for it, it’s very pee, 
and you can often match a colour in 
embroidery silk when you couldn’t get 
it for love or money in made-up trim- / 
ming. So I’ve slipped into the habit of 
putting a good bit of embroidery on 
the better class of dresses, and I want 
to tell my P.W. ladies about some of 
the prettiest and simplest stitches which 


I use. ; : 
First of all, there’s the chain stitch, ern 


which is shown in Diagram 1. I often stitch. 
finish off the top of a lace collar with 
this, putting in a line of dark chain to match the 
material of the dress. It looks very 
smart, and is quite as simple as putting 
a fold of silk round the -topof the lace. 
Then there's feather-stitching, which 
I often use on blouses and children’s 
. dresses. If I’m turning up a hem 
which is going to show a good deal, 
I generally tack it and then feather- 
stitch it with silk instead of putting 
it through the machine. This makes 
a nice little trimming, and it doesn’t 
pull the delicate stuff as machining 
would do. 


3 Hints on Choosing a Turkey. 
Choose a moderate-sized one, as it is im 


Diagram 2. You can have single feather-stitch, likely to be tender than a very large bird. 
foath bas al of the kind shown in Diagram 2, or | A Turkey Hen 


Is better than a turkey cock, and it show! '» 
young and plump. If young, the legs will be hl. 
and smooth. | 
To Tell if a Turkey Is Quite Fresh, 

Take note of the eyes and feet. If the es 3 
are bright and the feet supple the bird is fre*h, 


two or threo branched feather-stitch, 
of the kind shown in Diagram 3. The single 
is best on a narrow hem, but on a big hem, like that 
round the bottom of a child’s frock, the other 
kind looks more handsonie. 

If you are working a design on the 
material, you are sure to need the 
satin stitch for filling up the petals. 
Run a few little padding-threads 
along your leaf or flower, or what- 
ever it is, and then work across and 
across, in the way shown by Dia- 
gram 4. The more padding you 
put in, the more the cross-lines 
will stand up and make the best 
of themselves. Be careful to put 
the cross-lines close together. If 
you leave gaps between them, the 
whole thing will look thin and 

or. 

Faggoting is very useful when 
ou want to join strips of insertion. 
f I am making up a transparent 

yoke from insertion, I always faggot the pieces 
together. I often use faggoting when I am putting 
on collars and cuffs, for it makes a nice stretchy 

‘ join, which sits much better 
than the hard join of a 
seam. 

Take a sheet of strong 
brown paper, and tack your 
two pieces of stuff—what- 
ever they may be—down on 
Dlapaned it, ye . gap ol aboot a 

= ; quarter of an inc! ween 
Biting spthe petate. their edges. Then thread 


3 Hints on Stuffing a Turkey. 
Before 

Stuffing, wipe the bird over both inside «i! 
outside with a cloth wrung out in hot water. 
Pill the Body 

As fullas ible with foreemeat. The full: 
is the better the bird will look when cooked. 
The Flap 

Of the skin should be tightly skewered af’ +r 
et the bird, and a skewer placed in the » 
as weil. 


} 
Diagram 3. 


Athree-branched 
feather stitch, 


3 Hints About the Christmas Tre. 
When Hanging Chinese Lanterns, 

Place a little sand at the bottom. This | ~ 
vents the lanterns from swinging, and they ave" ° 
so likely to catch fire. 

Keep all Cotton Wool, 

Used for decorating the tree, away from ‘ ° 
candles used for lighting. Our article on page ''"’ 
will show how dangerous cotton-wool really is. 
Christmas Tree Candies . 

Should be given a coating of white varniz!: 1"! 
allowed to dry. This will make them burn Io: 
and the wax will not run down the sides. 


your needle with stro:g silk, and do herring-bone “ 

sewing acre~s and across from one edge to the THAT FREE PRESCRIPTION Is 

other: WONDERFUL. = 
When all is finished, you “[’M ENTIRELY RID OF MY PAIN3.” 

can take out the tacking bli-h 

threads and tear away the “A message from Hull: ‘‘ You ought to pu’? 


this for the benefit of others, as I am sur {0 
prescription is the most wonderful thing I ive 
ever tried. My pains were so bad that I halt 


paper. Then your picces 
of stuff will remain joined 
to each other by a pretty 


strip of trimming, which slept for weeks, and the night the chemist fi''e | it 
is both useful and orna- for me I slept for eight hours. Now I havwn' 4 
mental. ain, the Sciatica or Lumbago, or whatever it * '> 


is gone, and my wife is cured of her bad neur 
headaches. It’s truly wonderful. : 

“ This is the prescription just as I cut it from ' . 

per. Ask your nearest chemist for 60 gram." 
Fapealack in tablet form. Two tablets will 8 
instant relief, and an occasional one will bani! 1" 
pain entirely, I think permanently. My fat y 
always keep the prescription handy. 


My article in this week’s 
Home Notes tells you how 
to make a dainty evening 
gown, 


Your respectful friend, 


Tue Lrrrte DressmMAkER. ler 


Faggoting. 


—To cach of the four senders of the best answers I will award a Hamner. Mark postcards ‘' Stuffing.” (See page & 27.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 7. 1992. 


A MARVELLOUS BARGAIN 


An English Hall-Marked Silver 
Lever Watch for £1. 


2/- Monthly & 2/- Deposit Secures the Finest Watch in the World. 


POST PAID TO ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. 


= FOR FOURTEEN DAYS ONLY = 


THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES, the noted merchants 
of Cannon Street, Manchester, are placing before the public 
a limited number of their celebrated 50/- ENGLISH HALL- 
MARKED SILVER LEVER WATCHES at a special advertising 
price of £1, post paid and insured to any part of the werld ; 
and, furthermore, in order to advertise their name and 
goods throughout the Kingdom, and also to enable everyone 
to come into possession of these splendid Watches we will 
accept payment on the instalment system of 2/. PER MONTH 
AND 2/- DEPOSIT WITH ORDER, relying upon the public to 
appreciate this stupendous bargain and recommend us to 
their relatives and friends. 

DO NOT DELAY. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW, as 
this special offer is only for a limited time, and yon may miss 
THE GREATEST BARGAIN OF YOUR LIFETIME. 

A number cf these Watches will be specially reserved, 
and the time extended for Foreign and Colonial orders. 

You run no risk with these Watches, as we fully guaranteo 


splendid selection of Overcoat- 
ings for present scason's wear, 
cut from the actual cloth lengths 


2)-ing Wes GRAVES SUITS 35)- & 42/- every Watch to bea splendid timekeeper, and vive a signed 
Cash Ped rerarm oxe foe diving of Sa warranty for 10 years. We also undertake to refund your 


cash in full if the Watch is not to your entire satisfaction. 
FILL UP THIS COUPON NOW AND SEND AT 
ONCE, together with a postal order for 2/-. 
If tie number of Watches we have reserved for adver- 
TERMS : 2/- Deposit and 2,- Monthly. tising is exhausted by the time your order reaches us, we 
THESE WATCHES are made in very heavy, will refund your deposit in full. A Handsome Present is 


SOLID SILVER CASES, Government hall- gent in addition if full cash is remitted. 


market, capped and ee aaa ivory dial, 
and gold hands. KNO AS THE FINEST “ COUPO 
TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. A , Dec. 7, P.W. Ibn inte scsesssscsccrrsces 
signed warranty for TEN YEARS given with To the BRITISH SUPPLY STORES, 21 C.umon strect, MANCHESTER. 
Ben Watch y Th a k hi : th Dear Sirs,—I wish to avail myself of your <pecial offer, and herewith enclose a 
ac: atch, © Worxmane ares in thes@ deposit of 2/- for one Silver Lever as advertised. I promise to pay the balanco 
Watches is not excelled by any Watch costing of 18. by instalments of 2/- per month. ‘ihe watch to be sent post-paid and 
five times the amount, and, in fact, have never  imsured to the address below. 


been sold by any other firm under 50/-. 


350 RICH FUR 


Over 60 inches long 


THROWOVERS 


AT HALF PRICE. 
Yes! Weare sending 
350 of these Magnificent 
Rich Fur Throwevers, 
ever 60 inches long, full 


width, handsomely and A WAM ao oceis ise ncss: saasitsecdbindacce ean 7 mdoy abbas us neavenatoncsnbsnesetasetenen 

cosily lined, in BLACK, We send it carefully packed & insured 

Whtie, New Greys, Sable post paid direct to your door. ADDRESS |... 

Browns, MALF PRICE, ; Tae (in fals) 

9.6 exch (post 3d. ex.). Send your order on the coupon, enclosing a Se camara aceon} 7 ; . . 
Fur MUFFS to match, P.O. for 2/-, and secure one ut once. The coupou may be copied, and the order viven on a shectof plain paper, 
1,6 (post 3d.) Cash returned in full if not as represented, but you must please wentiua Pearson's Weekly. 


Jewellery, Furs, 
Handbags, etc. We 
Seti Everrraie!!! 


Cash back if not high] PAWNBEROZERS CLEARANCE SALE. | "HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH 

delighted. Bey | dena at once for .ar list of 1.500 absolnely AND RETAIN THE FOWERS."-A populur fold all the year round. 
musa’ a *. ree °o n; an treat. on eo ws govornin; '’ it 

Big Richly Wnstratee | ©° OGddroes. ft'aa r.velation. Y | Speclal Chapters on Gcnerative Weakness, Loss of THE NEW MEDIUM 


BARGAIN Catal of 12s. 64. Re.) Russian Furs (£2 10s. set).—Rich | Vital Force, and practical observations on Marriage. 
FURS, JEWELLERY | and lostrous dark sable brown 8 ft. long Dagmar Stuie, | Valuable remarks to Weak und Nervous Men on 
NOVELTIFS, st free trimmed ten Russian tails, and handsome Granny | how to preserve the Health, regain Strength, and 

po Muff to match. Tugether, 12s.¢d. Approval. restore the Powers when lost. A valuuble, instructive, 


LIFE-SIZE DOLL ) 


on request. 158. @d.—Reul Cuney Musquash Seal, £3 3s. set; | and interesting treatise on Generative Weakness, and « 
BARGAIN co. elegant, long wide Wrap or Stole, and extra large | the Cause and Cure of Nervous Breakdown, and Lovs ALREADY 
9 Pillow Muff, perfect sking, bese mun linea, ot ee Men. jeent eues on receive ot 4 may STUFFED = ‘ 
4 ceeding] randsome, test es! nd siy.e. | stampe, Char! ordon, 0. 2 
Dept. 4), 5 Richmend Road, LEEDS. Torether Tee. Od. Approval before payment, Dispencary, Bradford, Yorks. ALREADY 3 
“ DRESSED / = 
Ready to place in 


your child's arm: 
sor NEW MEDIUN 
BOLL is 

roduced to fill a 


. 6A. Gent's Ihet, Gold-cused Keyless Lever | - ——-— Bohs Z : = 
wea sich ie ° YOU CAN BARN 1. an hour.—Full partioniars 


Hunter Wetch, improved action (John Forr se, 
Londbn), tea Bie penrTanty., Abeol jutely Buslece of employment, apply K., 60 Aldersgate Street, Londun. 
keeper; @ -ouble-cur! , same quuli'y, | - -—————————_—. stastiicke..<atsepmtatee saree 
wis hundasome compasa attached, All quite ind's TWENTY-PIVB Shop Soiled 30- Organettes at 
8 tinguishable from new. Week’s free trial, Together, half price,— Draper, Organette Works, Biacuburn. 


|. nih Def ment. — aise aes eee 

: we, or Jona ncn it cantly in 8 dase, Fmprore tA os. oar Supertive: quality Blankets, magnif- CINEMA PLOT- WRITING —Send 13 penny 

Mth. prolong your life, No mo e stomach troub ¢ | cong £3 Je. parcel, containing ten exceptionally chuce | sthmps for instractions.—John Bruce, 80 Luke Street, 
; thankets ; bargains; 199.9. Approval. Glasgow. 


np-felt want. 


a os Ereath. no heart weakness, Raceiss manly lnrge-size Th ificeat 
* sour, im nerves, clear eyes, and superior menta: —Cu: i diock Bracelet, ls ct. go'd LARGBMENTS.— Best, cheapest a ng 
\eart, oF tobe sre ny tare vegeo bo! (stamped) filed yore cane, Bs. (00. -Approvel. : 12 yO Le Is by 182% Mounted suitable mounts, 1 6 
‘zars, x 7 ‘o . r = "gs Li Clothe, superfine qaatity; Seema = P| 
Werth its weight in go.d. free. B. J. Woots 12s. . waby's Long facts urtinies; everyt extra; postage nts wanted. — Beulah Photo- 
10 Mortolk Btreet(381 T.M.), London, W.c.| | magnificent £0 try Rlome-made” garments the per: | raphic Co, 81 Balham Hur, 6.We 
a a fection of mother’s persunal work; never worn. ELIZABETH SIXPENOB, wi. froe ; list, private 
Great sacrifice, 12s. Sd. Approval willingly. collection,— Edwards, vs Elmwood Road, Herne Hill, 


are f.st and our dolis 
Bre guaraniced 
stuffed with pure 
i toby ashe fe i 
a larger doll still, 
send for our (am- 
ous 
LIFE-SIZE 3 
DOLL, 
“arid 23 feet 


DAVIS & CO., Pawnbrokers (Dept. %), London, aay 
20 DENMARK HILL, LONDON. __ | BLUSHING CURED.— Doctor's fumcun recipe 
1. order. Testimonials.—H. Stevens (Box 2), 71 Back 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 
BOOTS. — Save pearly 6.0 buying Factory direct. 
Novel Scheme, A mr AGENTS WANTED. irite for list, purticulurs.— 
T? Church Line. Holl. British Boot Co. (500), Portland Square, Bristol, 


“BOON TO WEAK BMEN.-Nervour and! So ay peas scua for my tno” = 
nile iy two Books, FREE.— 
Pi.ysieal Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and | Mr. @ 213 High Strect, Gateshoad-on-Tyne. 


Aled Troubles, Areatise: with rll particulars, inchud- pblraince . 

ing hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, sen 60+ BARGAIN LOTS FOR 20/-.—E:sy pay- 
scaled, pust free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 125 High ments. Full particulars fur post-car@.—Britich Trades, 
* —— ochee, 


° 
Hotborn, Lona 
7 ODOERS BODEN: © $$$ ——____——— | L - Ss Alre 6 
VARICOC .—Every man suffering from MARGATE.—The Ciarence Boarding E-tablish- Btutted / 
npanying debility and nervous ment, Eastern Esplanade, Cliftonville. Unique position, 


Varicoceie an? it 
fur illustrated cireular, desenbin - ’ ~ r A For | | 
facing Ovul. xeellent cuisine, select cumpuny, 2/6 anit &/- Dresse 4 ° 


RPT RETWERKS 


Fretwork ts acknow’, ” emt 
Popul -r of allh Dues ee eianis alied 
haere on acconnt of ita simplicity, afes 
1 OFS’ practice bringing excollent results. T 
‘ler stimulate interest in chis delightful 
Teervativm, we have niado up a 


SPECIAL OFFER PARCEL 


containing a sixpen oket of our famin 
X Sertes of Designs, tn flusteated hanc. 
book on Pretwork, abridged Cxtulogue, «tc. 
This parcel wil. be sent to al! appl.cits 


about the art of making money, send post-card or write 
‘s particulars of our Remarkubie 


ediately f fy 
Novel Scheme. A : succeseful system.—Green & Co., 


“MONEY MAXING.-It you wish to knuw | 


weakness sheu'd 


encics! 2a, Seer 4 1. ful treitment and cure the only rationa = te 
pecking and be) Leggy hrg thove ae aaa carntens Sor it Bo electric ty. an", sealed, | Moderate terms.—Apply Minageress. _ ee orders, Car:isge Paid. i 
aud send to-day to: post free, two st rit. -B. B. Norton, 5 hancery | “LUXURIANT MOUSTACHBS.- tir 
ane, London, W.U | Specialist’s essay and advice on successful cultivation, SHYNALL RAG DOLL CO. (Dept S5Sa) 4 


75 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 
Orders for the Colonics If. extra. 


Deyt. 7. 
sp.cndia ym 


N2&BBICSL™ peste 
DERENMSIPL | oiircaes 


Sopportunitics, Well-paid, pension: | —-——-——__~ ——_-—_______ . 
t Hetty both Fexes. No enteance CHRISTMAS DAY ‘n the Doss House, and » 

vacancies. — Tor Corresponde:.ce | Parody and Mumorous Recitations, 200 very funny 
tly P.-L. OMccrs, thoroughiy qualify | Stories, 00 Jokes, 60 Curd and + onjuring Tricks; lot, 
whos College, 13 Henrictta St., Strata, ' Lost free, 1.2.—Whice, Whcleawie Publisher, Lincoln, rn 


Take it when you're 
young—you'll havea 
good digestion when 
you're old, 


*ColumbiaRena 


If you leave the mustard in the pot you may leave 
a hearty appetite and a good digestion inside it too. 
Make sure that the mustard-pot comes your way. 


Good mustard is made to be eaten not only with 
beef, but with all kinds of meat, poultry and game. 
It is put on the table for use, not for ornament. 


Olmans 


PS™ Mustard 


lee Christmas List of Columbia-Rena rccords is 
absolutely unique, for it offers such a wealth of 
entertainment of every kind that it is in itseif 
a complete demonstration of how great a part the 
GRAPH-o-phone plays in the home life of the British 
nation. In this list are given particulars of records 
whose equal have never becn heard, whose value has 
never before been offered, and which in recording 
perfection are at least ten years ahead of any others. 
Look at this selection from the list: 


“Scrooge,” by 
Bransby Williams. 


—The greatest Dickons character-actorin the world. His only records 
at these prices. ose eee eee eee ose ose 12 in., 4s. 


A Complete 


Pantomime. 
—“Dick Whittington” Hesse in fall. First time on any records:— 
amazing success. Everything as at the theatre, ae 12 in., 4s. 


Comic Burlesques. 


—With screaming laughter in every line—the drollest records imain- 
ab‘e. You will enjoy these noveltios. ase ove 10 in., 2s. 6d. 


Minstrels. 


The Children’s delight. Nigger melodies, jokes, patter, and orche-tra 
complete. Jolly good fun. Both 12 In., 4s., & 10 In., 26. 6d. each 


‘Christmas Songs. 


—Including carols by the Abbey Vocal Quartette, played by the Scots 
Guards Band, and has Chimes, Solos. Many other Ballads and Soiizs 
by leading artistes... ss uee, as wes IM, 28. GL 


Oratorio Choruses. 


—Including “Hallelujah” Chorus, by the famous Sheffield and Leeds 
United Choir, the greatest choir in the world. ... .. 12 in, 4s. 


Music-Hall Sketches. 


HARRY TATE himself plays in “ Motoring,” and GEORGE CARNEY 
presents “The Fool of the Force,” etc., eto. Too funny fuer 
hes Sdn a 12 In., 48., & 10in., 28. Gd. 


Comic Songs & Ragtime. 


All the big popular songs of the day, and every one of the num)wr: 
you will hear in pantomime. More Ragtime records than any othr 
records—including EXCLUSIVE records by the “ Two Bobs,” t'v 
Original Ragtime Stars, oe eee .. 10 in, 28. 6d. each. 


deliver this Megnifiocnt Complete Sheffield Cutlery Service direct from 
the Factory, Carriage Paid, to all approved orders for 2/6 with order. 
Balance is payable in nine Monthly Payments of 2/6 if the goods are 
considered entirely satisfactory efter full examination in your ¢wn home, 


Band and Instrumental Selections, Dance Music, 
and every conceivable form of music and enter- 
more, perhaps, than you ever dream of. 


Colambia-Rena are the biggest selling records of allto-day. 10 in., 
double-sided, 2s. 6d. each; and 12 in., double-sided, 4s. eaci. |; 
Can be played on GRAPH-o-phones and all makes of gramophones. 
INSIST upon them. Sold everywhere. 


SEND A POSTCARD FOR 
THIS NOVEL XMAS LIST. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. GENERAL 
(Dept. P.W.), 81 City Road, London, EC. 


rueta, B Tea 
Jars, Flower Stands, legant Specialities { 
Brices, and Monthly Payment Terms, Ask for 


J. @. GRAVES Ltd. ,..c27,,, SHEFFIELD. 
ES 


Sand : eer =. - res eS ee 


THs 
WHAT DO YOU THINK OF IT? 

WEIa4, now, you've had time to look through 
this Christmas Number, what do you think of it ? 
I've tried to please you all by giving you the very 
best of everything in both fiction and artic cs. 


ASTIDE 


I can only now that you may win a Middles 
prize and a Christmas hamper, and that your 
Christmas eheque on page 623 may be one of the 
specially marked ones ; that one of your kiddies may 
succeed in winning one of the splendid Christmas 
stockings we’re giving away on page (114, and that 
v “ ae have the happiest Christmas you've ever 
12 
“CAN YOU GUESS MY AGE?” 

“Waat would vou say if a lady asked you to 
guess her age 2” is was one of the problems I set 
my readers in a recent Footline Contest. The 
question is one which requires a considerable 
emount of tact to answer satisfactorily, but my 
readers, with their usual resource, got over the 
difficulty all right. 

One competitor says: “Can I guess your age ? 
No! I see no indication of it.” Very noble this. 

This one breaks into rhyme: 

“Tf I to guess your age should try, 

You might not then agree ; 
You look as sweet as sweet seventcen, 
And that’s enough for me!” 

Another chivalrous reply is: ‘ You look sweet 
e:.ough to be seventeen and wise enough to be forty.” 

And another: “I cannot guess the exact date, 
but you are certainly in your palmy days,” 

“Or ALL THE TORMBENTS— '"* 

In another contest I asked readers to write a 
line to rhyme with the following: ‘ Of all the 
— known to man, the greatest we 
assertt——” 

Readers found no difficulty in doing this, and 
the entries in this competition were very numerous. 

This is how one reader goes on: “Is to ‘ kiss the 
cround’ by accident and then be called a flirt.”” 

Another line is: “Is the ‘breoding’ after 
‘laying’ on @ most uncertain ‘ cert.’ ”’ 

Here’s another : “ Is trying to rub an inside 
when you can’t locate the hurt.” 

Also: “Is. sitting in the dentists’ chair and 
asking * Will it hurt 2’ 

(The results of the Footline Contests appear on 
page 598). 

A “MIDDLES"? MESSAGE. 

More than one reader has pointed out how 
the “Middles*’ compctition has brought them 
anusement in various ways. Surcly the idea of 
i. O. must be unique! He writes: “I am a 
“ignaller in the Army in India, and during signalling 
practice we often send the following message: 

Editor, Pearson's Weckly, Henrictta Street, 
london, Your letter to hand, also cheque, value 
£100, being prize in your ‘* Middles” com- 
petition, Acknowledged with thanks.’ When 
we do get the prize we shall know what to say and 

ow to say it !”—— 

Rather, E. O., and I shall be just as delighted 
to signal to you: “ Heartiest congratulations on 
Leing first-prize winner in ‘Middlces’ Overseas 
Contest." By the way, you see I have started 
another competition for colonial readers, Tell 
all vour friends about it, will you? You know. 
it depends on you to make these colonial com- 
Petitions guecessful and worth winning. Youll 
tind full particulars on page 614. 

RED RAGS AND BULLS. 


pain 


“It’s like a red rag to a bull!” is the common | 


enough saying, but the truth of which Mirker 
wants verted “Is it a fact,” he wiites, “that 
bulls get mad when they see anything red, or is 
uw aes superstitious saying without any truth 
in it??—_ 

There’s quite a lot of truth in it, MILEER, and you 


can test it the next time you are crossing 
a lonel with high hedges and one bull in it! 
Haven't you ever heard the story of the golfer 


Note.—4 prize for each realer whose letter is dealt with on this pace or whose swisestion Jur « 


and the farmer? The latter one day met the 
golfer going the rounds in his scarlet coat, and said : 
“If you happen to meet my bull that’s broken loose, 
sir, would you mind running this way?" Red is 
the Cont plostantary colour to green, and as the 
average bull spends all his leisure moments gazing 
at the latter colour, red gires him the biggest hump 
in the world. Cows, being more of a peace-loving 
nature, keep control over their feelings, though 
even cows will make you run for it if you are too 
aggressive in your colour schemes, 

A GOOD NOTICE. 

G. E. A. writes: “I know you like to hear of 
anything likely to interest and amuse your readers. 
Well, what do you think of this? A certain trades- 
man in Dumbarton, whose premises are at the 
corner of a side street, was much annoyed by loafers 
standing about the corner and leaning against his 
window. Remonstrance was useless, so he had 
a board fastened to the wall and on it was painted 
in large letters— 


THE LAZY. 

Needless to say, no one is ever seen standing at 
that corner now. The accusing finger is too much 
even for loafers! It serves them right, for 
no well-bred people loaf at street corners. But 
I expect these loafers felt a bit crusty at the way 
they were done brown / “-——. 

That’s a 
penknife I am sending you. 

BORROWERS, NOTE! 

“Is Pearson’s Weekly recently,” writes A. J. W., 
“* BoorworM asked for a hint to stop the borrowing 
fiend. Perhaps the following lines will be of help 
to him, if be writes them on the inside of the cover, 
followed by his name. 

“Tf thou art borrowed by a friend, 

Right welcome shall he be 

To read, to study—not to lend, 
But to return to me. 

Not that imparted knowledge 
Doth diminish learning’s store, 

But books, I find, when often lent, 
Return to me no more.”—— 

I think that ought to insure the return of the 
treasured volumes, A. J. W. At any rate, it is 


a hint worth taking by anyone who is troubled | travening as 


with the borrowing fiend. 
DOG OR DEMON? 

Ir you want something to cheer you up on these 
long winter evenings, you cannot do better than 
invest Is. in Mr. Gerald Sidney’s clever book, 
ion Dog and I” (published by J. W. Arrowsmith, 

td.). 

This amusing little work is simply crammed 
full of fun and humour, and until you have read 
it you really can have no idea of the possibilities 
of one small} “ canine.” 

His name is ‘“‘ The Demon,” and from the first 
page, when the narrator, Arthur Dobbs, takes one 
into his confidence over the ‘‘ hobbledehoy pup of 
sable coat and mure sable propensities,” to the 
last psge on which his death—most fitting end to 
his life--is described, he does much to justify his 
name, 

Evervone who meets him feels his evil influence. 
and Hawk, the writer, who fancies himself a kind 
of Sherlock Holmes, Harker, the policeman, Mrs. 
Gibble, the charwoman, and Pcctora, the hervine 
(so far as there can be a heroine in a book where 
this sable pup appears on every page), are all perfect 
little character etudies in their way. But the 
principal thing is the pup! 

RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answere or attempts must be wiitten on post 
cards, addreseed to the Editor, Peareon’s Weckly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. : 

2. You may take part in any number of theee footline 
competitions, Lut your rep!y to each muat be written co 
@ separate postcard. . 

3. Each pcatcard must bear the usual signature of the 
competiter in ink. Names an Tesses may not 


typewritten or printed. A a 

4. Each competitor must give his or her real acdress. 
Uniess this condition is complied with, the c:.mpetitor 
forfeits lus cr her right to & prize. 

5. Mark each postcard with the name of the ccmpeti- 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-bend corner. 
You will find this name in the ennouncement of the 
competition in the foctlime Provided these conditions 
are fulfilled all the postcards may te sent in cne 


vel marked ‘‘ Postcard’ in the top left-hand 
corner, bat each postcard must bear the ful] name erd 
address of the sender. 

6. All sttemnote must arrive mot later than Tursday, 


iN be judged separately, and 
wae ee etiines, “will be 


be 
awarded to the efforts consi the beet. . 
of ties for a money prize. the prize will 
Be nT rs where the awards are cifte, the prizes 


will be awarded at the discretion of the Editoz. 
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BE ASSURED 


that 
TO INSURE 
with the 


OCEAN ciisanree’ 


Corporation Ltd., Moorgate St., Leadon, 


secures 


EASE OF MIND, 
Safeguarded_ Interests 


and 
Liberal Compensation 
TEN MILLIONS PAID IN CLAIMS. © 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a ssenger in any pari 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims én respect 


story, G. E. A., and deserves the | of each aceident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE 
505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 


including three Of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Ivsurauce holds good for any number of claims. 
£1,000 cach—not for one vuly. £1,000 specialiy guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COX. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 56 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loud>., 
E.c.. to whom vot.ces of claim, under the following cond.tivu-:, 
wust be seut within seven days to the above address. 


INSURANCE. 


(For terms see 
below.) 


willbe paid by the above Corporation to tis 
> . rpcer sy rep! ; 
S it co an accideut in Great Britain or Irelaud to the 
pessenser train in which the 3 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had iu his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
ture, written in ink or percil, on the space provided at the fut 
This paper inay be left at bis, or her, place of abode, so lovy "3 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal represeu'ative of such person injured, should death resu't 
; and tbat notice of the accicent be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 
servanton duty, nora suicide, nur enguved in au 
iNegl act, having thecurrent namler of Pearson's 
by w railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not hy 
an aceident to any trainta which he, or she, may 06 traveilirg as 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED: PUUNDS, whether the coupon 
be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to Th & 
| 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Lordou, E C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accilent. 
tative of any cyclist who meets bis death by aceident whie 
actually ridinga cycle, provided that sleceased at the time of 
Coupon on this page, or the paper im which it is, with his, or 
| ber, usual sizuature, written in ink or pencil. on the space 
ours thereafter, und that notiwe was given of such accident t > 
| the said Corperition at above address within three days of its 
abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 
One Hundreé Pouids will be paidto the legal representa. 
' inflicted upou bin (or ber) withio the United Binsdow by « 
| falliug aeroplane, PsowipeED that death occurs withiu twenty - 
: li prior to the accident hate signed this Coupon-Ipsurance- 
cket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) eba'l 


legal representative of any person killel iy 
Wis 
@ passenger (including pust-office servantsin 
page, or the paper in which it is, with bis, or her, usual sizn.- 
the cuupon is signed 
from such accident within three casendar months thereafier, 
In the event of a person, not being a railway 
E10 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of berag kille-t 
@ passenger, the representative of the deceased will receive 
Ocean AccIvENT axD GU\RaNTEE Corporatiox, Limite, 
One Hundred Pounds w:!! be paid to the legal represco 
| such accident bad in biz, or ber, possess:on, the Insurance» 
| eae the foot, aud that death occurred within twenty-four 
ih 
| occurrence. This paper muy be lett at his, or ber, place uf 
tive of anyove dying as the direct and sole resnit of injuries 
Lours from the rec.ipt of the injuries, that be (or sc) 
notat the time Le on the aero; lane nor envaged in aeronantics, 


l-ondthat notice of the accident be given to the Cor oraticu 


withia turce days of its ocourrence, 

The above couditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurence bolds good for the current week of issue up's, 
and eutitles the holder to the benefit of, and is ewbject to tie 
conditious of, the * Accident and Guarantees 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1900. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay 
ment ofa Prem um under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of tie 
Act can be seen at the ofSce of this Journal, or of the sai 
corporation. No p2rson can recover oa more than ove Voupou- 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper up respect of the same risk. 

vemonth’s sub- 

mere Tbe SWARELS Wives eit: 

scription, Sccpeae as °F 

a! 5 

a RON rag fred 

ir. 

Henrietta re t, ‘Leadon, W.C. anda certitieate will be 
sent in exchange. 
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Available from 9 a.m. Mooday, December 2ad, 1912, 
uatil midaight, Moaday, December 9th, 1912. 


title ts used. 


- You May Use Two or Three Words in Your “ Middles.” -ea 


IRST | SECOND | THIRD £40| ~_ 75 
PRIZE PRIZE SPLENDID 


£100 £60 fern cio saurces 


AND PRIZES OF £5, 10s., AND 5s. 


I 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. os o 
First of all, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite for “ Middles.” Then MAKE MIDDLES FROM THESE WORDS. 
ee ie um gS iy ——— winch shall have ony ee. pelo The following is the list from which you must make your “* Middles” this week : 
chosen word or phrase. The first word of your “ idle” must begin wi middle FiRsT LOVE BRASS HISTORICAL INCIDENTS HWABBIT WHEN DUTT CALLS ver hee 
letter in heavy type in the list opposite, and the and third with any of the letters in the | cory ggioop a BUSY WEEK FnieD Fisx BOXING DAY Ureree soRes beers . 


chosen word or phrase, or you may use the middle fetter as initial of all three words of your 
“Middle.” For instance, suppose you take the phrase “FRIED FISH,” the centre 
Ictter of which is “DD.” Use this letter as the initial for the first word and, say, “S ” for the 
second, and we get *"DADA’S SUPPER.” Or, again, take the: phrase “AT THE 
BALL,” the centre letter of which is “E.” We choose “B" and “H” as the 
other letters, and get “EVERYBODY ‘BUNNY HUGS.’” 


DURING SLEEP GANGwAY GREATANDSMALL = WINMING mis Sino MISTI 1; 
THE PUBLIC STREET CORNERS HOOTERS CHRISTMAS TIME NATURAL Oliv! Brass } 
INTHE PARK «= TALKATIVE LOUBLE QPEALING REPRINT COcRTING COUPLES saTiS:!) » 
BEst GIRLS PERFECT HEALTH BIG GUNS  DINIXG@ Rooms aT THE Bart ors Ss 


VACANT DATES BURST BALL wMOTORR HURN GrRmaN Banos EMESGENCY simpaTi::: 


igiieeieeeneeeeteseeeneneeceeneecneneerenseneeesaeaenges Cut ACTOSS Ere ....ccrsecsersecencenvensercenseescesecsenveesecseescers > 
Tl o ad le ‘ 
RU FOR COMP: ns. ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 43 - 
WORD SELECTEN. ! “  MIDNTRS, 


43 vances sscuwessrusiseavancangeppsconssenaagiveousca) [| sorseavavss mserrsensenesenuneonyansivassoneconsepial ccs ceca eLsa ener eebtaaaNeesEsENESee stain 


rrerrerrrrr rire ee Prreertrererrriteieeeti eee ere eee 


2 agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and L enter only on this wider. 
standing, and I agree to abide by the condstions printed in * Pearson's Weekly.” 


eiviall iencaeecassnaecitepcacacanien eacomber sersttemenes: NG TE PO cacanrimtiuon, 


7, AN attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
wil: be disqualified. 
he 2, Each entry form must bear the usual signature of the competitor 
~ in ink. Namesand addresses may not be typewritten or printed, 
3. Each competitor must give his or her real name and address. Unless 
tiiis condition ia complied with, the competitor forfeits his or her righttoa 
Br.ze, 


4. When you have filied up the entry form, cut it out, attach to it.a postat 
order for sizpence, and place it in an envelore sddressed to the EDITOR, 
Fearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

6. Mark your envelope ‘' Middles No. 43,” in the top left-hand corner. 


€. All attempts must arrive on or before Tuesday, December 10th. Address 
7. There are two entry forms, You may use one or both. You may write eee cce rev revcesoccssercnse Peerrrerrerrrrrrr rrerrrrrrret rere rrr ere errr DeWENessemewiis mnlnadrereniarorens: 
two“ Middles”’ on each. Lf you use the two entry forms a postal order 
for Is, must be sent. If you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
8. Everyone who enters must send & ny postal order for each above and the one below send 1/-. 


entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C, Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
snd must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner shown < 
in this example. The amber must be written in the 
space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O, 
ot higher value is sent to cover more than one en! 
form the number of this P.O, must be written on 


entry form. 

9. The first prize will be awarded to the sender of 
the “Middle” considered to be the best oy the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea be 

tshen into consideration. if are more senders than one of 
a’ Middle” thus selected by the adjudicators, the prize will be divided 
ai ongst all such senders. 

10. Other prizes will be awarded by the adjadicators amongst those 
conpetitors whose efforts show merit, 

v1. The Editor will no responsibility in regard to the loss or new” =~ 
Gelivery of any attempt submitted, 

42. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 

. competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

13, The published decision i# final, and competitors may enter on 

this understanding only. 


ENTRY F —- 


WORD 8BLFCTEN, ! “ wiIpvLes.” 


pi a 


seeeecweeenenee + secresesercesee-= Pperreeeennny peerrrrrrerrrrrrrrmrrtrrrirritrrtrrc Co 


see reeeeere, BpPErrrererrrerr re rrererfeerrerterrrittetitetitit tt ree 


4 agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's Weeely” and to accept it as final, and 1 enter only On ies Unacr 
Liew ; standing, and J agres to abide by the conditions printed in “ Pearson's Wy vekly.”” 


Signed sevsescescesccsscesscaaersnsensessanscccsscaascesssesssencaesassesnseesereseeceeeee (No Of P.O... eee 


RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. SQ. | Wiis Git dunjalie tere, Itt, 8, Devon 


D A. J. W., “Haseldene,” 5 Lesbury Rd., II Willtinsour By 85 Park Lane, Wellington, 
awson . Ww. e,"" ss Ne ilkinson, B. ar 5 gton. 
FIRST PRIZE, £150. paveamleonitian | Nase neat, Betuar eaten, New | Wiliams, A, G., 61 Oastle Stiest, Caerpl iy 
rrick, %, Je 1 y ae ey rrace, Penzance. 
The first prize of £150 has been awarded to :— Dans, Mes, Ba ae pond, Btoo irton-on Tees, ‘ viene. iy, Avon Bove ad, Hloose 3 Road i, Chester < 
uppe, , Moss » Manchester. . r ve stieford, Yors 
F. RICHARDS, Stickleopath, Oke- Mages. J, Bare site, We nop, Notts. Wood, G., 2 Lucy Street, Gt. Clowes'St., Broughton, Mancuestae 
m 4 cer je i 
for the " Mile” Foden, &° Sobel Bre ra 
or the iddle ” :— 2 - N. : , 
, Ferrier, T. D., 82 Dacre St th Shields. 
“ caBBy ’—“ BOX” AND “ CROCKS.” Flemming, w 8, 3 Kingston yj Sradtord-on-Avon, Wilte PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. 
The second prize of £50 has been awarded to: Gele, Mun.’ W. Hooknell House Beer, Bice: Adame, A. Drom mm og, Sid Coldstream Guards, Winds.r. 
ley, G., t ven jaydon-on-Tyne. , H., ‘averley Road, South Woodford, N.E. 
C. C. BRISTOW, 43 Berw Road, Pontypridd, | Gijcs G’E., 16 Balfour Street. Hull. a Allison, 8."4.) Clr-Serge. RLM.A.. Eastacy bavracks, Poctsa 4. 
S. Wales, Gilderdale, 0. W. 67 Bootham, "York. Anderson, R., 90 Stanley Pace, Govan, Ciassw. 
= sley, 3 x » Bexhill. irobus, T. W. D., r ., Wimblelon Park, 9.0%. 
lek eee Genie ENO BM Rey ROU aa, | Gucci Hae Metis Meme mE NA, 
= N =NTS. » O. , . wor tk, Manc i . E., e: . West Hampetes t. 
GULDE INVENTS EVENTS Hardaker, T., Cliff Cottage, Smedley Street, Matiocx, Derbyshire, |- Batey, J. A., 71 Stanley Road, Ear 2, C aventry me 
The third prize of £25 has been awarded to * Hargy. RB. 1 foath Avenue, Harton, South Shields pai F., 121 Roden Street, Belfast are 
e. . “* , Monks Road ne . ‘achbrook vet, SW. 
WILLIAM EVANS, 13 James St. Rugby, | Harley, 1, 42 Cleveland Roed, Lytham, Yeo. Bewley, J., 45 West’ Bank Road, Dirkenh. ad. 
for the “ Middle” :— . Barris, W. J., Great Barford, “ Borthwick, Miss M., 29 Cleveland Mansions, Elgin Ascius WW. 
a Hill, J., Oustom House, Londonderry. Bradnick, A., 22 Hill Street, Newtown, Leeds. 
* CONSOLATION "—LOSER CALLED SPORTSMAN, Hughes, 3 47 ‘a |, Bootle, Lancs. Brown, H., 65 Warley Road, Brentwood, Exex. 
Jackson, H. A. H., 17 ate Avenue, Preston. , Brown, H. L, 51 St. Lawrence Road, Brixton, 5.W. 
Prizes of £5 each have been awarded to: ey, ~ Gisaville, Mo, near x Soathampton. Bullock, Mrs. L E., 54 Beacon Hill,’ Lichfield. ; 
HUGH SWAN, 27 Windsor Road, Barry, | [aris W, i. 39 Ard High Mond Dublin Chambers, FW. 8 Now Summer Street, Diruuinhari. 
tor the “ Middle ’’:— Taw, Ces 10 Devonshire Road, Harrow on-the-Hill. Claridge, Mrs., Jervaulz Lodge, Scalby, Scarborcugh. 
be ; “ - Mor .% petnet, Comics Ross-on-Wye. Glinch, A., 13 Ow! Road, Borden, Sittingb urue. 
CONSOLATION "—LOVELY NURSE 8 ATTENDANCE. icOlatchie, B., 30 Wi Newington Green, N. Ooleman, A. T., 24 Mill Road, Bury 8t. Edmund: 
mat Macmillan, C.,.7. Fairview Birkenhead, é Collins, Mrs. F) A., 18 Roberts Road, High Wycou>>. 
MoNamass, M., Derrynalicka, Kilmurry, McMahon, Co. Clare. Collins, 8. M., 43 ‘Lapwing Lane, West Didsbury, Maucl: ‘vt. 
J. FLETCHER, 1 Fleet Street, Bury, Lancs., anstield, ‘Mrs. E., 74-Prospect Terrace, Fulford, ‘York. Crook, J., School Cotiage, Bosham, Sussex. 
t he “ Middle”: March, e H 145 Hurlingnam Road rulbee, 8.W. Cusworth, C., 231 Park Road, Aston, Birmingham. 
or the iddle ~:— Morzail. WB John's, t Hoad, Seaford. Darby, E., Isel Grange, Cockermouth, Cunberland. 
“«rooTHLACHE "—HATEFUL “ ORGAN” Morell, J., Sena Souci Park, Belfast. Davey, Edwin J., 18 Hillaries Road, Gravelly Hill, Bist. om 
AN ''-GRINDBE. ancarrow, G. ©, 2 Atherton Terrace, Keyham, Devonport, Davis, A. E., 112 Victoria Road, Stretfurd, Ma.ches'e-. 
Devon. Deed, Mrs. 8., 5 Park Avenue, Scarborough. 
Nash, H. F., 14a Parade, Margate, Kent. Denley, F., Longdon, Tewkesbury. 
PRIZES OF 10s EA CH. Reale, H_E., 1 Cromwell Road, Hertford. Denton, Chas. H., 10 Denbigh Terrace, Bayswater, W. 
e s esbi' i % andalstown, Oo, Antrim. Downing, J., 116 Gold Street, Wellingbor ugh. 
Andrews, A. J., Earmbo near Bath. ‘Yarmonth. yn,’ Avondale Rd., Gorleston on-Sea, Gt. Drury, g, Be, 2 Arthur Road Winchester - 
A , A. W., ysons dersi: nts . . «, Newcastle Road, , Staffs. 
Aton, G,, 1 Valloyield Rose Pencul: htidiots an, Pierson, D.. 214 Leamee Park Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Brans, D., 6’ Raven Row, Gatnant, 'R.8.0.. Carm. 
yale Cit Seer Baa. Bie i Spetaee eae tel Fae fo al ee see 
arlow, . it} . ki =f u . eg AF 2, ye, Sussex. 
HG Bo bps Mecano ie Vitra at, aw. | Bieta. hmaner fa Pog He Stig Gomis wpe echnd Avena Bee," OF 
a is q 9 my a , Sieffie'd. . Ey jen! , Leiocster. 
ty ‘ ford Rough, Thomas, Jnr., 100 Main Street, Bridgetoa, Glasgow. Goddendge, J’ L., 65 Riversiey Roed, Nun aton. 


Larties, W., 52 Windsor Street, Beeston, Nottingham Roze, W. B., 23 Botanic 
‘ z) . B., t A , ji, t ¢ 
ae G. H. 5 Wood Green, & je Tang ‘Live: aol; Rodi, Mn. MoE. T rene, Deltas ss, Cavetae Gore, Longe 30 Wellington Terrace, Montagu Rvau. a 
Tt cksidge, Mrs.-A.’A., 60 Loee'St., Winson Green, Birmin Sampion, G., 44 Bim Bank ng, Barnes, 8.W. Greetham, Miss H., Greylees, K.O.A., near Sleaford, 1.» 
. . D, ham, | Saunders, A., 73 Whiteladies Road, Bristol.’ . Griffin, J. J. 4 East Street, Albert Street, King’s 1 yn. 


Goudy, O. 8, India Office, Whitehall. . y 
; pare x AM, Alte, nce: TOR on Sawzer, F. yy 9 Carnarvon Road, Heading. Haggerty, J. 39 Sohe Street, Glasgow. 
Looks, B., 3 Exwick igpnad Exwick, Exeter. cotchmer, W. A., 11 Southgate Street, Bury St. Edmunds, Hailey, M., 18 Ashford Road, Maidstone. 
Caiapbell, “J, Wyko Regis, Dorset. ig 8im kin. A., 68 Moat Road, Leicester, Hall, t., 34 Ohant: pad, Woodseata, Sheffield. 
OL, Parade, Goat letowrn 10. Smallwood, Mra M. O., 269 Rothbury Terrace, Heaton, New- Hallam, Ly f- ao Street, Leloest-r. fe 
‘onaiaw, W, (4,12, Restedy Mind. 2 Faraboccoeh, Haste Thotaas, A’, Laburaem Oottage’ Hares in Hardman, C. W., 38 Kelso Road, Faust d, !irerpco'. 
Ooi a? Bly Glew Kine bales Oat Se eene fora. 3, 22 Esk yo, Hill, Salop. (Remainder of names omittod owing to /ac) >” 
Compe, HBG" Garon Bria dinates Forage), arose noes ang Tee nel i eet a 
‘onner, B., . Vinoen ; q il’ A. 26 i 1, Chelmsford. earson's Weekly."’ 
Copland, A., Lookout, Lesbury, Northumber!and. wag Farlington Road, North Bad, Portsmouth, I a en Spatial ce 
Cotton. G. A. 46 Angle at Mme Png Walker, G. 87 Bugle Berect, Cae Ge Trafford. Pointed by Horace Cox, Bream's Buildings, bt.» ! 
vidson, W. J. TTaO®, Ww . Staffs. i Year <2 
Cleveland Terrace, Shiekds, Watson, W’, 15 Doncaster Gate, Rotherham. Woolly Bupdines’ Henvetts st ae a 
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> ‘TIT-BITS.” £50, Oct. 12th, “‘Ups-- Successful Under- 


_ YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER. Premier Prize, Oct. 12th. 


_PRIZES 


“ WEEKLY DISPATCH.” Nov. 17th, £20, “A Sound Sleep— 


qnparently Disgusts Poultry.” ‘Earning One’s 
Bread — Greatest Schoolmaster Describable.” 
Nov. 3rd, “A Warm Welcome — Affectation 


Miserably Emulates.” 


Nov. 3rd, “In This World— 
Never Scratch—Dig.” 


takings.” £25, ‘‘ Foundry—Forging Operations.” 
£20, Oct. 19th, ‘ Lacrosse- Excellent Recreation.” 


Full particulars sent to every applicant. 


GOOD GOODS FROM FAIRGOOD. 


FOUR TIMES AS MANY PRIZES 
obtained with my Solutions as 
with those of all other adver- 
tisers put together during the 
same period. Could there be 
any better proof as to who is 
most likely to win for YOU? 


FREE SOLUTIONS. 


I offer thix week TWO PRIZE-WINNING 
SPECIALS for any paper FREE TO 
EVERY READER who has not yet tried 


my solutions. Enclose stamped address, 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Ré., Peckham. | 


fERMS for all Solutions: 4 for Is, 
»RIZE-WINNING SPECIALS 
ial to my £350 and £2 
> for 13,3; 4 for Is. Gd. 8 for Ss, 
Touthly terms: 2 weekly, 33.; # weekiv, 
~. wie; Gweekly, 8s. All guarmiteed Becl.- 
ve. Enclose sufficient stamped addresses. 

~ . commission on prizes over £1, 


OO Wines), 


CHOCOLATE 
AND - 
ENSURE 
YOUR 
POPULARITY 


a 


| 
| 
| 


Full Value in the Cocoa 


eop'80 numerous have been our 
Successes during the past few mouths that 


e have been enabled to increase 
are now prepared to accept a further 200 membe 


we 
our already large staff, and we 

rs 
on our system of 


(Fy 


No Win No Pay! 


The best Efforts 


iT IS POSSIBLE FOR BRILLIANT 
BRAINS TO EVOLVE ——- 


are sent out to our members. We pay our Staff handsomely--Prize- 
winning Efforts cannot be had cheap. If we did not get winners’ 
commissions we should lose & s. d. every week. 


THIS MEMBER HAS MADE LETTER FROM 


An Income of £2 a week) A £250 Prize Winner. 


FOR TWO YEARS. SEVEN OTHER PRIZES WON SINCE. 

Dear Sir,—1 have now been a member of | Dear Sirs,—It is just turned a year ago 
your Society for over two years and during | since I had the good fortune to win a £230 
that time very few weeks have gone by with- | with one of your Brilliant Solutions, after 
out me having secured a prize. I had fourin | having Previously spent much time myself 
one week and have several times hadtwo. I without avail, and having had the help of 
have not yet captured a real big prize—my quite a number of advertisers w ho cou'd not 
biggest was £20—but my income from com- ! even win for me a consolation prize. Asyou 
petitions has exceeded £2 per week. Imean , know. I am still competing, and have never 
to persevere with youin the hope that I shall | sent in any efforts except those you have 
land £300 one of these days. Your solutions | supplied since my big win, and I am pleased 
are always good and far in front of those sent | to say that I won seven prizes as follows :— 
me by other advertisers Ihave tried. Ihave | £2 10s. and £1 ( Answers"), £3 and £1(" Dis 
had Prizes from every paper running compe- patch"). £1 Pearsons"), 10s. (" Tit-Bits ) 
titions, and as you know I rarely send in; and £1(" Ideas"). The business L established 
more than one coupon a week to each. Igive | with my win is doing very well, and alto. 
you permission to use this, and to give my | gether lam havinga very prosperous time, a!! 
name and address to anyone applying to you j through your help. If you publish this please 
for same. e Yours with many thanks, W.H. | use the nom de plume of GRATEFUL. 


Let us win you a Regular Weekly Income 
Send for a Free Trial Now! Exorts°tor‘any paver Ree “enclose 


Efforts for any paper FREE. lose 
Stam Address; we shall also serd 
you our three-months’ NO WIN NO PAY Members ~ 4 
“The Prize Winners’ Chronicle” containing PROO 


Form and the latest issue of 
of many wins. ADDRESS: 


Supt., Competitors’ Mutual Society, Beverley, E. Yorks. 


**THE-TIN-YOU CON-TIN-UE.’’ 


Fry 


Pure Breakfast 


Gocoa. 


4d. per 4lb. tin. 


(The Yellow and Red Label) 


“The Highest Cocoa Value Obtainable.” 


‘Of Unsurpassed Fiavour.’? 


No Coupons. 


" 


FOR CATALOGUF_OF XMAS CARDS & PRESENTS 


5. : sia Pogt-card, or half-sheet of Note-papes. the wor | 
Catacogue,” iso your name & fulladdrep= and po: -. 
will recelve by return, post free, Cum Buo' ot be, 

r | tneiudes 1913 Calendar. 


A a " ps cain 
TIT, IT'S PRE: ,ond well worth havings—our NBW FOR THE “XMAS-HAMPER" PB‘ RCEL.- =: 
i285) SruarhD CATALOGUE {us shown in inininture) of ) the words The Xmas-Hamper! Par : 


“ “in XMAS CANKDS & ( ana t to us with Postal Order for 1 
housands a ee ot ee from 6d. to £5 each—Rehable penis return, post free, on approv 
tery eat vie AlwaysRight” Watehes from 4/9, Jewellers Musica! Culendiur! with the Cards, 80 you need t. { 
Diet tb 4 ‘atl velties, Fancy Goods, Toys. 3 8 Cards, \o., atisfactt over and ove: 
FO ete eee Tt also contains A PRETTY CALEN- ) WE GUARANT_E Sitsfuction over and over 
DAR for 1913 (Design of Bells), also TBoTIMONIALS & PRE ob (Toe nes ate ir ince Wa 
OPINIONS, os Bhor SING OATALOGUL, awe wit puves you Money, Time & Trovile, & the Cari 
e M © ? »p-se od. 
BASY FIRES! Al lh Pat tt “On Earth.” A typical example handled or sbop-soiled 


our SaT VALUB ts here shown, We.guarantee safe delivery z 
wretan Po ‘COULD NOT HAVE. CHOSEN BETTER 


by return post) of all goods to your door, and take all risk. 
Oe Se ee) eee Miss Hills, of Brookwood, Northlands Ra.. 8. 
writes —" Miss Hills thanks you for the : 


inetto 18 = ‘ 
ee isfaction or Full mptly sent, She has never scen auytuing - 
ine Remar: and could not have chosen better uf ste tint 


on Back,’ 
& oar address MOP SXorubEs, DEPT. 3, THE 
PRESENTS HOU 3B,” HASTINGS, ENG. (Estublivved 1589.) 


620 YEARS’ SATISFACTION.” 


— J. Barker, of Woodside Cottages, Todmorden Road, Bacup, 
Meeahire’ writes .—" I have got my Xmas Cards from you tor 
Ciose Ou 20 Yer and have always been Vers Weli Su 
Indeed. They are niwer than cat hé hy 


‘SWHAT YOU ADVERTISE IS TRI: 


M— H. J. Nicol!e, of Normcnt Villa, Near Kin ! 
Guernsey, Channel Islands, writes:—" Tain very s 
the Parcel of 25 Xmas Cards, and cannot tak: 

led give such value for the money. Tcan veuen thir 
stan sheps.' tiseistrue Iam cnelosing au order for tore co & 


am” XMAS HAMPER PARCEL Fie oe! 


OF 25 BOOKLET XMAS CARDS, I’3 POST FREE. 


GOOD 1°: 2°: 3°% 4°. 
BOOKLET XMAS CARDS, 


'"_XMA®-HAMPER’ PARCEL OF 25 XMAS CARDS. scu: 


Sy return, post free, on Approval, 
tes BB Mos Oder, or Daan stauns. Far and away the best va 


¢ ever offered, a: 


ALL 25 ARE GUARANTEED GOOD 14., 24.. 34. & 44. BOOKLET XMAS CARDS, with 

Durnty Art-Tinted Designs. All are fished with Silk Cord or Ribbon Bows. & have Seasonable Greetings, mostly 
Wd. & well-chosen Verse- or Quotations, alse spaces for writing mines. Allure different. & there ure cards f: 

luding several of the fuvourite archment Cards, The following are the wonderful Art Treusu: 

ain no this Big Bary: Parcel —N tful Sparklingly Jewelled Masterpiece, with pretty Sprays Y § 
Pansies in natural colours nbossed Cc tts. No.2. Choice Golu- Embuased desig: with art-tinted fay 

Making Scene, surrounded by « Golden Border & prettily decorated with Embossed Flowers, Nos. 3&4.- 


TWO REAL IVORINE CARDS, ALONE WORTH NEARLY HALF THE 13-010 has 3 
pcautiful Spray of Foryet-Me Nots in natural colours. ulsc Embossed Golden Horse-Shoe & Ivy Leaves. 
hasan Embossed Golden Anchor. & Spray of Ponsies in natural colours, alao Pretty Sea View. No. 4 
Booklet. with superb View of Fishing Bow . in colours—a real art triutaph. No. 6. Lovely Snow Se: 
Golden Crescent ornamentation. No. 7. An exquisite Bouklet, with Eit ed Flowers in natural colours, a 
Golden D corations. No. 8 Dainty Booklet, with pretty design of Soul & Butt fly, also Golden Hops. No. 9. The 
* Xmas: Hoeniper  destgn, the cord from which the purcel ta its naine. One of the most novel designs of the 
sedron, Just hkew miniature Hamper, with Golden Lock & y of Holly tied with Golden Ribbon. On raising 


the lid, a leaflet with artisticaliy printed greeting is disclos No. 10. Superb Floral-Embassed Booklet, with 
Dainty Floral Spray in natural colours. No. 1. Kfective View:Mounted Booklet, with charming Country Scene 
‘nm natural colours. No. 


Dainty design, with Golden Panel, & sweetly pretty Speay of P. 
No.t3. Exquisite design, with Charming View in natural colours & Embossed vy Le 
& Fioral Embos-ed design. Ne Novel Embossed design. No, 16. Exquisite Art-Tt 
Golden Border. No. 17, An exceptionally Duinty Eimbossec Iv; 
Nos. 18 & 19. Twe delightful Gold:Emboxsed Masterpieces, No. 2 
natural colours, & Golden Dec 


nsies in natural colours, 

8. No. 14, Artistic Qolu 

d View, surrounded by 
Leaf design, in lovely tints of green & gold. . 
. Pretty design of Embossed Forget-Me-Nots in 
vrations, No. 21, Choice Gold & Floral-Embossed design, No. 22. Superb Picture 
Mounted Bucklet, with artistic Golden Border. No, 23. Dainty Booklet, with pretty design in gold, & Embussed 
Shamrocks in natural co‘ours. No, 24. Hundsome Golden Bella design of great artistic beauty. No. 25. Lovely 
design of Bmibossed Heather in natural coluurs & Golden Decorations. (N to are illustrated in miniature). 
Our Valuc is Uneqnalied, & our Dainty Designs the Best thut can be obtaur 


THOUSANDS UFON THOUSANDS OF CUSTOMERS il! over the world bear out Has stat 
Seen ‘ieng your order & prove it for yourself 

erin by 
friends, t 


ee 


ement 

The kind recommendations of satisfied castumers have b 

ing up ocr Huge Business, & thatall purchasers cf tne magnificent collecuon will recominetic 
Sis no doubt whatever, as it ts of such astonishing value. 


FREE ENVELOPES. 1o +.ve you trouble & expense, euvelope- are included free for all cards that will 
not gon enveicpes of ordinary wee 


OUR MOTTO IS: 


“FULL SATISFACTION or FULL MONEY BACK.” 


= Ss’ PAIN BROS. .. iii i,» HASTINGS. 


SE BP PBBBPPPP PPP GPG III 


at ci ate 30 
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